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^HE  pamphlet  of  which  we  have  given  the  title  has  every 
internal  mark  of  l)eing  either  the  production  of  a  foreigner, 
or  a  translation  from  the  French.  The  style  is  certainly  not 
English ;  and  the  very  first  sentence  betrays  that  the  Writer  is 
accustomed  to  a  foreign  idiom. 

'  A  people,  great  by  its  numbers,  its  martial  spirit,  and  its  di«stcn, 
has  at  length  sunk  under  the  arms  of  Russia.' 

We  will  not  stop  to  incpiire  the  meaning  of  a  people  being 
peat  by  its  disasters. — The  following  paragraphs  not  only  rend 
like  indifferent  translation,  but  indicate  that  the  original  was  not 
written  in  this  country. 

*  Russia,  supposing  even  she  had  powder,  that  she  had  consistency, 
that  she  had  money,  good  troo[>s,  and  serviceable  vessels,  which  she 
has  not,  to  cope  with  a  European  power,  would  still  be  overwhelmed 
if  attacked.  For  if  circumstances  favoured  her,  if  she  had  strength, 
she  would  not  wait  to  be  attacked.  She  would  attack— surprise— 
occupy.  The  chances  are  all  actually  against  her  for  war :  famine, 
{Mverty,  weakness  of  defenoea  at  ^evastop^  and  elsewhere,  contests  in 
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the  Caucasus,  the  union  of  France  and  England,  irritation  against  her 
in  these  nations,  gtneral  discre«iit  in  Eurt»|K‘,  power  of  resistance  in 
Turkey,  unfitness  «if  her  navy,  bad  state  «»f  her  arinv,  necessiiry  loss  of 
her  allies,  and  janice  in  Europe.  All  chances  equally  work  for  her  in 
the  maintenance  of  jH*ace ;  gradual  dismganization  of  Turkey,  pro¬ 
longed  and  exhausting  inisintelligence  In'twivn  Mehinet  Ali  and  the 
Sultan,  calming  of  the  irritation  in  Turkey,  of  the  irriUition  in  Europe, 
slumbering  of  the  Turkish  question  and  restored  confidence  on  that 
subject,  probabilities  of  confusion  and  conflict  in  various  placid,  of  in¬ 
ternal  troubles  in  Franiv  and  in  England,  of  disunion  lM*twet*n  them, 
even  of  general  war  in  Eunqn* ;  cessiition  t»f  famine  at  home,  improve¬ 
ment  «»f  finantvs,  pn»gress  in  preparatives,  great  and  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  of  her  navy,  levies  on  a  scale  lawtHid  a  war  esUiblishment,  active 
progress  in  defensive  works,  subjugation  of  the  cisists  of  the  Caucasus 
render  disjMis;ible  gnmt  numl>ers  of  men.  These  are  the  chances  or 
the  progress  offered  her  by  every  hour  of  nominal  jH*ace,  while  she  is 
|H*rmitted  to  keep  a  curb  in  the  mouth  t>f  Turkey,  and  place  a  load  on 
its  back,  a  H])ur  in  its  Hank.  If  on  Turkey  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
Eun»|M*an  question  de|H‘nds,  can  this  Ik*  endured?  If  not  promptly 
succmired,  it  must  sink.  The  last  few  months  have  hastened  its  ex¬ 
haustion  ;  months,  not  years,  if  abandoned,  will  number  its  remaining 
caretT. 

‘  And  what  will  this  succour  cost  the  tw(»  first  nations  of  the  gloln*, 
wluMit*  coh»Hs;d  rivalry  have  f<»r  thirty  years  shaken  and  overthrown 
every  institution,  every  throne  of  Europe?  Cniti^d  now  happily  in 
their  t»bjt*cts,  their  inten*sts,  their  principles,  and  their  might,  it  will 
cost  them  even  yet  but  to  say — “  Let  Turkey  live.’*  While  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  is  still  o|>en,  will  they  not  siiy  the  word?  Their  squadrons 
anchored  in  the  Ihisphorus,  they  dictate  their  own  terms  to  Turkey;  to 
Bussia  they  prt»claim,  that  from  that  day  they  intend  to  arbitrate 
supnanelv  WtwiHMi  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Their  jMiwer  is  only 
limited  by  their  indecision. 

*  But  in  England  it  may  In*  sjiid,  even  though  our  (Tovernment  feels 
its  |Misition,  that  c»f  France  may  not.  We  answer,  it  is  wholly  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  French  (tovernment  not  to  follow  the  impulst*  id  that  of 
England.  The  admini>tnition  in  France,  that  suffered  England  alone 
to  bridle  Hiissia,  would  not  exist  an  htnir.  IWsides,  the  (rovernment 
of  Fmiire  holds  by  many  ties  to  that  of  England:  France,  if  we  act, 
must'Und  will  supjH)rt  us.* — pp.  11 7.  IB* 

Of  ctiursi*  no  one  writing  in  this  country  would  have  penned 
such  a  sentence  as,  ‘  In  England  it  may  be  said.’  In  fact,  the 
entire  character  of  the  c(»mposition,  the  declamatory  style,  as  well 
as  the  somewhat  turgid  diction,  is  French  ;  and  there  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  obscurity  such  as  might  lx*  exiH'cted  to  result  from  unskilful 
translation.  Yet,  with  all  these  apparently  unequivocal  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  fonugn  origin,  we  arc  informed  tliat  the  pamphlet  is 
actually  the  prtxiiiction  of  a  British  gentleman  long  resident  in 
'furkey,  and  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  accustomeil  to  the 
UM'  of  the  French  language,  which  is  the  only  medium  of  com- 
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mcrcial  intercourse  in  the  Lcrant,  tliat  he  writes  his  native  tongue  ] 

like  a  foreigner.  Such  a  fact  is  not,  imU'od,  without  many  a  pre-  1 

ce<i(*nt ;  and  it  afFords  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  m^ifying 
influence  of  constant  intercourse  upon  an  individuafs  native 
habits  and  associations.  Many  a  writer,  perhaps,  has  been  sus- 
|H*cted  of  ]H'dantry  and  affectation  on  the  ground  of  a  style  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  has  l)een  but  the  effect  of  an  unconscious  adoption 
t>f  a  foreign  mode.  Thus,  Hotingbroke  Iwtrays  in  his  writings 
his  long  resideiK'e  in  France,  and  his  French  partialities  and  con¬ 
nexions;  and  Helen  Maria  Williams,  lK)th  as  a  translator  and 
in  her  original  Letters,  uses  her  native  language  with  all  the  air 
of  a  foreigner.  The  ])amphlet  Indore  us  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  singular  instances  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  met  with.  The 
Writer  is  evidently,  however,  a  man  of  considerable  ability ;  and 
the  subject  of  the  ])amphlet  has  obtained  for  it,  at  the  present 
inoincnt,  no  ordinary  share  (»f  attention. 

The  general  drift  of  the  pamphlet  will  he  seen  from  the  para¬ 
graphs  we  have  cited.  ‘  Is  the  substance  of  Turkey,'  it  is  asked, 

‘  to  be  added  to  the  growth  of  Russia?  Is  the  Mammoth  of  the 
Sarmatian  plains  to  Ix'come  the  Leviathan  of  the  Hesperian 
‘  seas  ? '  Through  the  continual  encroachments  of  Russia,  and 
‘  the  errors  of  France  and  England,'  the  existence  of  Turkey  is 
suspended  on  ‘  a  diplomatic  decision  between  the  courts  of 
‘  Kuro|H‘.'  The  progress  of  the  invader  must  lie  arrested  by  our 
fleets  issuing  from  the  Bosphorus  !  ‘  The  Dardanelles  is  for  you 

‘  an  important  question,’  said  Count  Nesselrode:  ‘  it  is  for  us  a 
‘  vital  one.’  ‘  It  is  the  key  of  my  house,’  said  Alexander.  This 
was  not  quite  true.  It  was  only  the  key  of  his  neighbour’s  house, 
through  which  he  wished  to  ojien  a  passage  to  his  own. 

The  question  is  certainly  a  very  startling  one.  Is  this  Key  to 
be  fastened  to  the  girdle  of  the  Muscovite  Emperor  ?  Arc  the 
Dardanelles  to  be  Russian  fortresses?  and  is  Constantinople  to  be¬ 
come  to  St.  Petersburg,  what  Delhi  is  to  Calcutta  ?  According 
to  the  representations  of  this  Writer,  which  seem  to  be  well  sub¬ 
stantiated,  this  will  not  long  remain  a  problem.  By  the  recent 
treaty  of  Uukiar-kclessi,  extorted  from  the  Porte,  Russia  is  re¬ 
cognised  as  the  legitimate  Protector  of  the  Sultan ;  and  ‘  an 
‘  apjx'al  to  any  other  power  becomes  an  infraction  of  stipulations.’ 

*  The  gauntlet  thrown  clown  by  France  and  England,  and  then 
withdrawn  w'ithout  any  concession  or  any  reparation  being  cibtained, 
gave  the  Emjteror  a  diplomatic  victory  worth  more  than  many  bought 
by  fields  of  bliMnl ;  raised  his  influence  over  Austria  and  Russia,  and 
brought  conviction  to  the  Turkish  Government,  that  there  was  no 
succour  available  for  it,  and  that  its  actual  state  could  only  be  pro¬ 
longed  by  fostering  the  forbearance  which  the  character  of  Protector 
imposed  on  the  F^mperor.*  p.  40. 
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I'hc  Ottoman  empire  has  for  many  years  existed  only  by  the 
sutlcrance  of  the  ('hristian  powers  ;  and  no  one  can  donht,  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  fear  of  Enjjland,  Constantinople  would,  ere 
now,  hare  been  in  the  ocaipation  of  a  Uussian  garrison.  Not 
that  the  enterprise  would  have  b€K*n  unattended  with  formidable 
ditficiihies,  if  it  had  l>een  attemptc'd  by  open  force  as  a  hostile 
invHMion  ;  but  those  difficulties  would  have  been  smoothed  by  the 
same  wily  policy  which  h.*is  succeeded  in  conquering  by  treaties, 
and  in  gaining  ground  by  ap]farent  concessions,  till  the  inde- 
|HMidence  of  'I'urkey  is  lost.  Not  irrecoverably,  however,  the 
present  Writer  contends.  'Fhe  ])lans  of  Russia  might  even  yet 
l)C  disconcerted,  and  'rurkev,  which  claims  the  protection  of 
England,  Ik?  restoretl  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  power. 

*  Although  the  life  of  the  supreme  authority  is  in  Turkey  fast 
ebbing  away,  then*  is  vet  \ntality,  sensihilitv,  and  energy,  latent  in 
the  iiiHsM.  'I’he  inanition  of  the  (Wemment  at  this  very  moment, 
privceeda  fnmi  the  anti-national  ywsition  it  has  nssume<l.  It  loses  the 
atfi*ctionN  anil  snp|mrt  of  the  nation,  it  loses  its  strength,  by  its  re¬ 
liance  tor  temporary  suppirt  on  Russian  protection. 

‘  No  change  whatever  has  taken  place  in  the  political  institutions 
of  Turkey,  since  its  days  of  conquest  ;  its  people  are  vet  brave  and 
diK:ile»  |M»litical  factions  are  unknown,  and  ilomestic  uioralitv  is  not 
less  now  than  ever  their  universal  characteristic.  The  actual  prostra¬ 
tion  of  Turkey  is  not  the  ultimate  p*riod  of  a  progression  of  gradual 
decay ;  she  has  already  sunk  as  low,  or  lower  than  at  present,  and 
has  risen  rapidly,  instantaneously,  again,  w^hen  she  wis.  as  now,  ap¬ 
parently  at  her  last  gasp.  I’nder  Solvmnn  II.,  (ireece  and  Dalmatia 
were  iH-cupieil  by  the  V'eiietians  ;  Ilungarv,  Serna.  Bosnia.  Bulgaria, 
by  the  Austrians  ;  rransylvnnia.  W'allachia.  and  ^Moiiiavia.  by  the 
Boles;  a  reliel  chief  overnin  Anatoly,  and  e\'en  ventured  to  the  walls 
of  Scutari ;  and  another  reliei  in  Kiirope  contested  with  the  Sultan  its 
remaining  pnivinc<*s  :  add  to  this  the  refusal  of  the  AMussuimans  to 
enlist,  the  iiisubonlinatioii  ot  the  Janissaries,  and  a  treasury  so  ex- 
huustetl*  us  ii(»t  to  furnish  ineaiis  to  purchase  horses  fur  the  removal  of 
the  Sultan’s  household  tnmi  his  capital.  Yet  Kiu-pruiy*Mustapha 
had  not  lieen  a  year  vizir,  when  the  star  ami  crescent  waved  again 
uluive  lielgradc,  ami  his  hurM*-lails  were  planted  on  the  bunks  of  the 
Theisse.’  p]n  Ul—TiO. 

'The  Sultan  is  yet  Sultau,  without  a  rival  or  pretender;  and 
the  awe  entertainml  for  liis  ollii*e,  the  only  rt‘al  bond  which  holds 
together  the  empin*,  remains  unimpaired,  notwithstanding  the 
(ulium  into  which  his  |>ersoii  has  fallen,  in  cxmsequence  of  his 
ahhorreel  subserviency  to  the  Muscovite.  There  is  a  latent 
enenry  in  the  Turkish  n.itioii,  which  might  even  yet  be  roused 
into  fonnidabie  rt^istance  to  the  detested  enemy,  under  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  should  inspire  coiilidence,  and  with  elhcient  leaden. 
*  'Fhc  decay  of  T'urkey,'  the  present  Writer  remarks,  ‘  is  not  in 
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*  her  people  or  her  meiinfi,  hut  in  her  ^vemment ;  Atid  it  re- 
‘  quirefi  hut  the  apperition  of  a  second  Muatafa-Kiiiprily  to 
‘  restore  the  empire  to  its  independence  and  vij^our.’  Although 
the  d(‘struction  of  the  Janissaries  has  deprived  the  Porte  of  its 
most  edicient  military  force,  still,  the  reforms  introduced  hy 
Sultan  Mahmooil  required  only  to  he  matured  hy  a  season  of 
repose,  to  liecome  tlie  source  and  elements  of  a  renovatecl  |Hilitical 
strength.  J  he  Numl>er  of  the  <,)uarterly  Keview  just  published 
contains  an  article  iqmn  the  subject  of  tfie  present  ])amphlet,  in 
which  we  find  the  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  a  recent 
resident  in  'Pur key. 

*  During  the  reign  of  Mahmotwl  have  lieen  almlished  the  state  and 
rtiquette  which  were  formerly  the  occupations  <if  the  ('ourt.  All  the 
useless  charges  of  the  H<*ragli<»  have  l>een  swept  away.  An  economy 
and  Kimplicity  have  l»een  introduccHl  into  several  departments  of  the 
StuUN  which  are  really  surprising.  The  expenditure  has  Utii  reduced 
to  one-fifth  of  the  former  charges.  The  iM»wer  of  life  and  d«*ath  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  pashas.  'I'he  (iiristians  have  Is^en  relieved 
from  thoH4?  burdens  and  prohibitions  which  grilled  them  la^fore.  The 
revenue,  notwithstanding  the  deficiencies  caus«Ml  by  the  loss  of  the 
oMitributioiis  of  (freec«*,  AllMinia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia — 
for  manv  wars,  of  Kgypt,  Syria,  (^india,  Jlaifdad,  Akhaltxik,  and 
latelv,  of  Kars  and  Krzeroom, — that  is,  of  nearly  one  half  of  the 
empire,- — is  yet  in  a  state  to  meet  the  increns«»d  demands  of  the  new 
organization.  Political  culprits  and  rel>els  have  not  only  la^en  par¬ 
doned,  but  trusUni  according  to  their  political  capacity.  Vhe  prisons 
of  ( 'onstantin<»ple  are  empty.  There  are  no  heads  on  the  s<*raglio- 
gates.  Numerous  academies  hare  l>een  built  and  endowed  by  the  Sul- 
tin  ;  and  there  are  now  seven  thousand  young  men  receiving  in  these 
cstabliKhments  an  education  which,  without  pretending  to  embrace  the 
higher  branches  of  science,  is  exceedingly  well  cjilculat4*d  to  make  them 
useful  and  respectable  members  of  society,  and  efficient  servants  of  the 
(iovernment.  In  some  of  the  regiments,  the  whole  of  the  men  have 
Is^en  taught  handicrafts,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  are  made  to 
«*cnipy  their  spare  time  ;  the  profits  of  their  labour  b«»!ng  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  their  own  cimdition.  'Fhese  are  bicts  which  d<» 
not  cimse  to  be  so  liecauae  they  are  not  known  to  Kurope ;  lieeause 
Europeans  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  know  them.*' ' 

Our  readers  will  receive  with  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  in- 
iTcdulity,  this  account  of  Ottoman  reforms,  which  exhibits  the 
character  of  Sultan  Mahmood  as  far  in  advance  of  that  of  most 
of  his  august  and  imperial  contemporaries.  Such  a  government 
as  this,  one  is  ready  to  say,  would  deserve  to  stand.  Nothing 
would  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  humanity  hy  the  substitution  of 
either  the  Muscovite  despotism  or  an  Egyptian  sultan.  The 
<>uartcrlv  Reviewer  states,  in  accordance  with  the  above  repre- 
>entation,  that,  by  means  of  these  salutary  innovations,  ‘  a  new 
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*  iinpuitte  had  been  given  to  all  tlte  sources  of  civilisation  ;  and, 

*  <>ut  of  what  appeared  to  he  hut  the  ruins  of  a  harharous  king- 

*  tloiii,  there  had  sprung  up, — to«»  hastily,  it  is  true,  an<l  witli  all 
‘  the  weakness  of  a  iim)  rapid  growth, — hut  still  there  did  spring 
‘  u}»,  more  es]M?ciallv  in  the  capital,  new  sentiments,  new  views, 

*  new  institutions,  which  were  rapidly  obliterating  the  broad  lines 

*  of  se|>aration  that  hail  hitherto  excluded  Turkey  from  the  com- 

*  nmnity  o4*  Euro]H*an  nations,  and  placed  the  people  Wyond  the 
‘  reach  of  our  sympathii's  and  our  attachments.’ 

We  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  hear  Turkey  and  the 
Ottomans  panegXTizinl,  at  the  expense  of  the  (ireek  insurgents, 
hy  travellers  and  politicians  of  a  certain  stamp,  that  we  cannot 
implicitly  receive  this  highly  coloured  picture  of  the  incipient  re¬ 
generation  of  the  dtHTppid  Mnssnlman  empire;  more  rsp<*riallv 
as  the  similar  measures  of  enlightened  policy  adopted  hy  the 
I’asha  of  Kgypt  are,  hy  the  same  parties,  depreciated  and  ridi¬ 
culed.  It  mav  he  so,  that  Sultan  ^^ahmm>d  is  an  enlightened 
ruler,  and  Mahoinmetl  Ali  a  ‘  trading  tyrant,'  who  rules  Kgypt 
with  a  rtnl  of  iron  *.  Ihu  we  cannot  wholly  get  rid  of  the  im¬ 
pression,  that  these  n*presentations  receive  at  least  their  colouring 
fnnn  the  |>olitical  views  of  the  writers. 

It  never  could  l)e,  however,  a  worthv  or  a  rational  object,  even 
if  it  were  a  feasible  one,  to  support  Mahomineil  Ali  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  4)vertiim  the  throne  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  ]daee  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  new  Mohammedan  empire.  The  present  Writer 
]H>ints  out  the  imprartieahilitv  of  raising  up,  <»ut  of  the  ruins  of 
'I'urkey,  anv  independent  States  that  could  form  a  harrier  against 
Russia.  All  history  shews,  he  remarks,  that  small  federated 
States  can  never  possess  means  of  etfcctive  self-defence  against 
neighUmring  monarehs.  Krom  the  Ach:ean  league  to  the  (ierman 
i'onfedcmtion,  such  States  have  always  exhibited  internal  dis¬ 
union  and  external  weakness.  Italy,  thus  politically  subdivided, 
although  with  one  common  liistar\',  religion,  and  language,  has 
lost  alike  her  national  iiide})cndence  and  her  weigiit  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  scale.  If  it  were  |H)ssi4i^  tor  Mahomnied  Ali  to  restore  the 
unity  of  |>owcr  hv  oinnipying  the  Siiltan  B  throne,  a  struggle  must 
tirsi  take  place,  which  would  bring  the  Russians  toConittantinopie. 
Such  is  the  prtxlicameiu  in  wiiich  the  ‘  Miissulinan  schism'  has 
placed  the  |a»wcrs  who  would  mediate  lR‘iweeii  the  Sultan  and  his 
t(M)  fMitent  vassal,  that,  21s  the  pn*sent  W'riter  puts  it,  *  if  vou 
'  supiMirt  Mohanimetl  Ali,  you  iiuTcaae  the  weakness  of  the 

*  *  Rut.  after  ail.  lie  is  tit  for  the  )>eu|>ie,  ami  the  |HH>|ue  lor  him.  it 

iiithcuit  to  promniiice  wiiich  is  the  worst,  lie  seems  a  >courge  in 
the  h.iml  of  CmnI  to  iasii  them  for  iiieir  iau|uiues.  They  are  a  imisi 
.ihamioned  set.'  MS.  Journal  ci let!  hy  Q.  Review'. 
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//iMiNfi  a  fid  'Furk^y. 

*  Sulun :  if  you  support  the  Sulun,  yon  throw  Muhommed  Ali 
‘  into  the  arniR  of  Huiwia.  Von  cannot  allow  the  conteat  to  he 
‘  prolonge<l  with  HuaHia  in  her  actual  p<»aition :  yon  cannot  inter- 

*  fere  withont  forcing  c»ne  half  of  the  empire  into  clefiemitmce 
‘  upon  her.’ 

Hut  who  ia  to  blame  for  thia  critical  |)oRtnre  of  atfaira  t  The 
present  Writer  atfirma,  that  ‘  the  cabinets  of  I 'ranee  and  England 
‘  have  themselves  created  the  dilemma  in  which  they  are  placed.’ 
Tlic  Porte,  alarmed  at  the  snccesses  tri'  Ihrahim  Pasha  in  Syria, 
found  itself  compelled  to  apply  for  foreign  aid.  Hiissia  offered 
her  assistance  withont  stipulation;  yet,  the  Porte  declined  her  in¬ 
terference,  and  with  a  noble  confidence,  we  are  told,  sought  the 
^up]x>rt,  the  protection  of  England.  It  was  withheld,  for  reasons 
which  can  only  In'  conjectured.  'The  Quarterly  lleviewer  puts  a 
reasonable  question,  but  a  somewhat  puzzling  one:  ‘  When  we 
‘  left  Turkey  to  fall  under  tlie  attacks  of  Mahommed  Ali,  or  to 
‘  stand  under  the  ])rotection  of  Russia,  what  did  we  pro]>ose  to 
‘  ourselves:'’  ‘  From  the  facts,  that  we  did  not  restrain  Mahom- 
‘  ined  Ali  till  Russia  interfered, — that  we  had  not  a  ship  of  tlic 
‘  line  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  we  had  not  an  ainhassador 
‘  at  (Constantinople,  it  may  he  inferred,’  continues  the  R€‘viewer, 

*  that  the  success  of  the  Egyptians  was  not  disagreeable  to  ns : 

‘  had  it  U'en  otherwise,  we  should  have  supported  the  Sultan,  we 

*  should  have  told  Mahommed  Ali,  that  to  weaken  Turkey  was 
"  to  injure  England  ;  that  the  peace  of  Europe*  required  that 
‘  'Furkey  should  Ik*  preserved,  and  that  we  could  not  permit  him, 
‘  or  even  a  greater  th.an  he,  to  destroy  it.’  Ah  the  J'.nglish  caht- 
net  did  nothing,  it  is  presumed  that,  in  the  establishment  of  an 
Egyptian  empire  under  Mahommed  Ali,  it  was  thought  that  a 
sufHcient  compensation  might  be  found  for  the  destniction  of 
'i'urkey.  iCven  if  this  was  the  calculation  of  the  French  ministry, 
we  cannot  Itelieve  that  the  English  Government  ever  actetl,  or  de¬ 
clined  to  act,  upon  such  an  opinion.  ( )n  the  contrary,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  secret  cause  of  the  neutrality  observed  by 
(ireat  Rritain.  Lord  Ponsonby,  our  ambassador  at  the  i*ortc,  is 

tatc*d  to  have  struggled  not  ineHcctually,  though  almost  singles 
handt*d,  against  the  scarcely  concealetl  designs  of  Russia  for  the 
min  and  final  subjugation  of  the  European  provinces  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire ;  and  his  counsels,  had  they  l)een  followed,  would 
have  contrihuted  to  save  I’urkey  from  the  impe  nding  danger,  and 
would,  moreover,  have  contributed  to  render  unnecessary  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  blood  and  treasure  which  it  will  perhaps  require  to 
rt*scue  Turkey  from  the  fetters  of  Russia,  if  we  would  not  have 
(ire.*it  Rritain  excluded  from  the  commerce  of  the  Levant 

What,  then,  has  prevented  those  counsels  being  followed? 

*  Morn.  (.'hron.  Feb.  7>  1H35.  An  authority  which  may  he  fairly 
haianewi  against  the  (Quarterly  Review. 
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lias  it  been  the  apprehension  that  it  would  lead  to  an  open  mpu 
ture  with  Russia  ?  Or  have  we  been  beguiled  by  the  profes> 
siuDs  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who,  in  a  manifesto  issued  since 
the  last  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Porte,  disclaims  every  desire  of 
conquest,  every  view  of  aggrandisement  ?  Or  has  it  been  deemed 
ni*cessarv  to  wait  f(»r  some  act  of  open  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  to  justify  our  interference  to  secure  the  free  ])assage  of 
the  Helles^»ont  !*  It  is  admitted  that  the  interest  which  (treat 
Britain  and  France  have  in  the  pre8er\*ation  of  Turkey,  is  chiefly 
involved  in  the  possession  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  the  com¬ 
mand  of  these  passages  that  has  given  Turkey  her  influence  in 
Europe,  and  that  has  made  the  subjugation  of  Turkey  an  object 
of  ambition  to  Russia.  Once  in  possession  of  these,  Russia  would 
have  gained  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  conquest  of 
the  country. 

*  Russia  once  in  C'onstuntinople.  is  vulnerable  only  in  Omstantinople. 
The  {KMsesfior  of  the  capital,  |M>«heHses  the  empire.  The  ]>ossess<ir  of 
the  Uunlaneiles  |ioHsesseH  the  Hast.  The  inqMirtance  of  neither  has  l)een 
felt  l)ecau»e  the  ismsessor  knew  not  his  own  advantacres  ;  but  let 
Russia  be  there,  she  will  feel  them,  and  make  them  he  felt/  p.  7-1. 

Hy  the  i^ossession  of  the  Dartlanellcs,  not  only  would  Russia 
hold  in  subjection  the  Ottoman  empire,  hut,  by  covering  her 
wlu>le  line  from  Riga  to  Astrakhan,  would  place  l>cyond  all 
reach  and  intercourse  the  various  |>oints  of  her  own  territory, 
where  an  attack  or  a  diversion  could  l)e  made,  and  thereby  render 
disp<isable  not  fewer  than  l(K),0(K)  men.  Her  whole  southern 
empire  would  l)c  defended  by  a  single  impregnable  fortress.  The 
)>o!»8eHsion  of  those  straits  would  siH*ure  to  her  also  the  means  of 
creating  and  organising  an  almost  unlimited  marine.  It  would 
enable  her  to  pn*pare,  in  the  Black  Sea,  an  armament  of  any 
extent,  without  its  lieing  possible  for  any  power  in  Europe  to 
interrupt  her  ])nKreedings,  or  even  to  watch  and  discover  her 
designs,  'fbus,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  it  would  be  in  her  power 

*  to  issue  forth  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  to  throw  the 

*  whole  weight  of  her  diM|K>sable  strength  on  any  point  in  the 
'  .Mediterranean.'  Be  it  rememberetl,  that  not  the  least  induen- 
ti.al  among  the  causes  of  the  Ottoman  greatness  was,  the  maritime 
8uj»eriority  which  the  Asiatic  conquerors  of  Constantinople  so 
siK^edily  attained,  and  which  enableii  them  to  threaten,  at  one 
time,  the  capital  of  western  Christendom.  Again  :  were  Russia  to 
<H'cupy  Constantinople,  what  would  become,  asks  the  present 
\Vriter,  of  the  indefKuidence  of  the  Austrian  empire  itself?  All 
its  coininercial  relations  in  the  Black  Sea  are  at  her  dispoaaL 
'I'wo-thirds  of  its  territory  are  encircled  by  her  frontier.  But  she 
would  then,  fn)m  the  Dalmatian  coast,  cotuntand  the  Ailriatic 
in  a  military  |K)iiit  of  view,  and  tlius  deprive  it  of  its  value  for 
Austria. 
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<  What  mnat  the  conaMfuence  he  of  the  nreenMon  of  all  the  retmircea 
Ilf  the  Turkiah  empire  to  the  northern  alliance  }  From  that  hour 
Ruuia  ia  invulnerable ;  a  few  thonaand  men  antKce  to  guard  her 
rioutbem  and  tMiatem  frontier*  ;  her  attention  ia  all  ('<mrentrated  on  the 
weat.  A  very  few  veara  will  double  or  triple  her  revenue.  Tlie  rom- 
nicrce  of  Europe  will  Iw  in  her  handa^in  her  control  will  be  placed 
all  the  materiala  at  nreaent  naed  in  the  araenala  of  France.  A  for¬ 
midable  rtect  will  \te  launched  in  the  Afediterranenn  ;  in  three  or  four 
years,  she  may  «*naily  jaiaaeaa  a  navy  anperior  to  France.  The  influence 
and  commerce  of  France  ia  immi^iately  arrested  in  the  M*a  hitherto 
her  own  ;  and  at  any  hour  Huaaia  may  transport  her  ('naaacka  to  the 
shores  of  Italy  or  of  Spain,  to  support  the  factions  and  the  principles 
which,  even  at  present,  cause  her  so  much  inquietude.  These  ciraim- 
Htanccs  will  re-act  on  Belgium,  on  (Germany,  on  internal  faction.  'Hie 
ver}'  hour  that  Russia  is  intrenched  at  the  Dardanelles,  these  conse¬ 
quences  will  lie  evident.*  p.  87* 

^V^ill  any  efforts,  then,  l)o  spared  to  render  that  fortress  impreg- 
nable, — the  Straits  impassable  ? 

*  It  is  only  at  three  days'  sail,  with  the  regularly  prevailing  winds 
:uid  current,  from  the  arsenal,  crowded  with  ships,  men,  stores,  maU^ 
rieiy  and  artillery,  that,  in  long  expectation,  has  l)een  constructed  on 
the  nearest  jmint  of  her  territory,  which  seems  to  stretch  out  as  far 
;m  possible  into  the  Kuxine,  to  shorten  the  space  across  which  this 
southern  eye  of  Russia  lisiks  on  the  inheritance  of  ('onstantine.'  p. 

On  the  occupation  of  the  Dardanelles  by  liuHsia,  disappears 
the  importance  of  our  possessions  in  the  Levant.  Countries  con¬ 
suming  our  exports  to  the  yearly  value  of  thirty  million!,  would 
be  placed  under  the  regulations  of  the  Russian  tariff 

'  Arc  the  opening  prospects  of  commerce,*  cimtinues  the  Author  of 
this  able  pamphlet,  *  not  to  speak  of  that  actually  existing  in  Turkey 
alone,  of  no  importance  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  s(*e  projects  maturing  for 
direct  communication  with  India,  through  the  Turkish  territory,  while 
the  Danube  is  rendered  navigable,  while  canals  are  aliout  to  connect 
that  stream  with  the  other  rivers  of  Austria,  and  with  those  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  Prussia,  and  Ravaria,  so  us  to  establish  a  direct  communication 
l)etween  the  manufacturing  districts  of  (rennanv  with  the  marts  of 
Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  even  India  itself?  Is  it  for 
England  to  allow  freedom  of  commerce  to  be  extinguished  in  the  only 
portion  of  Europe  where  it  exists  }  Is  it  for  England  to  allow  an 
empire,  a  principle  of  whose  existence  is  freedom  of  commerce,  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  most  restrictive  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
Is  it  for  England  to  allow  the  Hrst  commercial  position  in  the  world 
to  1)6  occupied  by  such  a  power?  These  motives  could  not  have 
i)een  appreciated  by  I^rd  Chatham ;  they  did  not  then  exist*  becsose 
the  fis^ity  of  Russia  had  not  been  developed,  when  he  said,  with  all 
the  concentration  of  deep  conviction ;  “  With  the  man  who  cannot 
appreciate  the  interests  of  England  in  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman 
’•mpire,  I  mill  noi  arTne.’*  *  p.  IW. 
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Now  all  this  is  at  once  so  incontrovertible  and  so  obvious,  as 
to  render  it  quite  increiliblc  that  any  Hritisb  statesman  should 
have  shut  his  eyes  to  the  consequence  of  allowing  Russia  to  gain 
possession  of  the  key  t(»  (Constantinople ;  still  more  im|K>ssible 
that  England  and  France  should  have  amsented,  as  the  Tory 
writer  in  the  (Quarterly  Review  represents,  to  make  so  gratuitous 
and  ruinous  a  sacrifice.  There  can  have  existed  no  intention  of 
suffering  the  Dardanelles  to  be  converted,  by  either  force  or 
fraud,  into  a  Russian  fortress.  The  imputation  is  a  calumny, 
'rhe  only  question  relates  to  the  danger,  the  imssibility,  that  this 
may  l>e  accomplished  by  stratagem.  ‘  The  whole  interest  of  the 
‘  Turkish  (juestion  to  France  as  well  as  to  England,’  the  Re¬ 
viewer  admits,  ‘  is  involvwl  in  the  possession  of  these  Straits.’ 
'Fo  this,  accordingly,  our  (iovernment  may  have  deemed  it  ex|)e- 
dient  to  confine  their  attention,  or  at  least  their  efforts.  We  do 
not  see  why  Mahommed  Ali  must  be  crushed,  or  why  it  should 
Im‘  necessary  to  buttress  up  the  tottering  |H>wer  of  the  Head  of 
Islam,  and  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Turkish  em])ire  throughout 
the  provinct's  of  the  Kalifatc,  in  order  to  secure  this  object.  It 
is  one  thing,  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  as 
regards  the  Forte  and  its  tributaries ;  anotlicr  thing,  to  suffer  the 
intervention  of  a  foreign  |K)wer  to  lie  converted  into  occupation 
and  conquest.  The  object  of  the  present  Writer  seems  to  be, 
however,  to  induce  our  (iovernment  to  charge  itself  with  the 
actual  military  ])rotection  of  I'urkey,  which  is  represented  as 
unanimously  invoking  our  help. 

‘It  is  a  singular,  but  nutuml  circumstance,  that  hatrtnl  for  the 
Russians  shoiihl  have  KhI  to  the  disap(H*arance  of  prejudices  against 
other  Christians  ;  as  their  hopes,  from  t»ne  extremity  of  the  empire  to 
the  other,  are  now  turned  to  us.  In  the  ciqntal,  in  the  nuninest  vil¬ 
lage,  in  the  centre  of  communications,  on  the  furthest  fnmtiers,  a 
feeling  of  vague  but  intense  exjwctation  is  spread,  which  w'ill  not  be 
satisfitHl  with  less,  at  our  hands,  than  internal  re-organization  and 
external  inde{M'mlence. 

‘  Its  disapp<»intment  will  panilyse  every  remaining  faculty  of  re¬ 
sist  ance. 

‘  Fnless  anticipated  by  visible  intervention  on  the  part  of  England, 
w'hicli  will  relieve  tliem  from  the  (HTmanent  menace  of  the  occu- 
|)ation  of  the  aipital,  and  which  wdll  inqiose  on  the  government  the 
necessity  of  a  change  of  nunisures,  a  catastrophe  is  inevitable.* 

pp.  ()3. 

Wlnit  the  Writer  means  by  ‘  visible  intervention,’  is  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  intimatcil  in  the  suhsiMpicnt  pages. 

‘  If  Russia  is  attacked  in  the  Hlack  Sea,  the  alliance  of  France  and 
England  is  established  by  the  combination  of  their  action  on  a  com¬ 
mon  field  the  northern  coalition  is  instantaneously  dissolve'll,  its  po¬ 
sitions  and  defences  turned : — the  materially  and  really  jxiwerful  mem- 
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bersuf  tlmt  coalition  are  brought  over  to  our  (ude»  and  the  whole  chanci'H 
and  dangers  of  war  concentrated  on  the  head  of  that  tingle  )M)wer 
which,  always  aggressive,  liecause  nowhere  else  assailable,  bus  con)|dicat- 
fd  and  embroiled  the  affairs  of  Euro|K',  to  oj»eii  to  herself,  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion,  a  road  to  Constantinople. 

*  This  is  a  mere  contest  of  dates.  If  Russia  is  first  at  Constantino¬ 
ple,  she  combines,  necessarily,  all  the  resourci's  of  the  northern  govern¬ 
ments  ;  she  deveh»pes  a  naval  power,  to  which  there  can  be  no  possible 
balance  in  the  IMediterranean ;  Greece  and  Egypt  become  depend¬ 
encies  ;  no  state  can  partake  in  the  eastern  commerce,  save  by  her 
Kuffenuice ;  the  possibility  of  all  useful  union  against  her  on  the  part 
of  England  and  France  vanishes;  and  civilization  itself  is  threatened 
with  a  more  dangerous  eclipse  than  it  suffered  from  the  overflow  of  the 
barbarians  in  (>04.*  pp.  UK),  lOJ. 

The  ‘  destruction  of  her  arsenal  of  Sevastopol  ’  would  of  itself, 
it  is  remarked,  throw  liack  Russia  fifly  years ;  and  she  iniglit  then 
be  forced  once  more  to  retreat  behind  tlie  Dnieper,  which  she 
ought  never  to  have  been  permitted  to  cross.  All  this  breathes 
of  war,  of  armed  aggression  in  aid  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Would  this  be  justifiable  ?  Is  it  necessary  ?  These  are  inquiries 
to  which  it  is  beyond  our  province  to  attempt  to  give  an  answer, 
'fhey  will  be  s|>eedily  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and  we  have  fulfilled  our  duty  in  placing  the  subject 
thus  distinctly  under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is  certainly, 
in  all  its  bearings,  moral  and  political,  one  of  the  most  im{K)rtant 
that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  politician. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  view  in  which  it  cannot  be  ex- 
))ccted  that  the  mere  |>olitician  should  regard  the  relative  position 
uf  these  two  great  empires  of  the  East,  but  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  by  the  believer  in  the  grand  historic  scheme  of  Divine 
Providence  thus  mysteriously  and  magnificently  developing  itself. 
Without  attempting  to  read  the  future  by  the  star-light  of  Pro* 
filicTy,  but  guiding  our  ex])ectation8  only  by  what  history  has 
made  clear  and  certain,  we  must  contemplate  the  decay  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  Turkish  power  as  the  predicted  result  of  the 
retributive  system  which  marks  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  towards  the  nations  ;  nor  can  we  regard  as  less  than  certain, 
the  approaching  extinction  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  and  the 
libtTation  of  those  countries  which  still  hold  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  churches  of  the  East,  from  its  withering  sway.  Ry  what 
means  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  presumption  to  spe¬ 
culate.  Not,  we  may  be  sure,  by  any  armed  crusade  to  recover 
the  holy  sepulchre ;  not  by  any  revival  of  the  fanatical  projecU 
of  the  middle  ages ;  not  as  the  result,  probably,  of  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  immediate  instruments  of  enecting  it,  but  by  a 
concurrence  of  causes,  such  as  most  plainly  indicates  the  fulfilment 
of  over-ruling  design. 
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I'hal  Russia  has  hem  the  main  insmiTnmt,  hitherfn,  of 
tuinir  the  Tirrkish  and  Persian  empires,  is,  howei'er,  undmiaWf ; 
:ind  this  fact  mav  sc^m  aimnst  tn  Icptimate  her  ambitions  md  t*. 
j'aciofw  mrroachmrms.  For  Kmdand  to  take  part  with  the  Miw 
h.immedan  SnJtan  ncrainst  the  Thrisrian  Kmpemr,  who  has  slreaihr 
n-Hi-iied  (^‘nria  and  the  'ireater  part  of  Armenia  irnm  the  Turk. 
ij»h  Tokc*  miuht  svrm  almf>sr  ♦i^htinp  n^inst  Hearen.  THit 
consitleratirm,  thoiiirh  it  wiil  cTrite  the  sneer  of  the  politieiaa, 
has  <imibtless  nresented  itself  to  the  minds  of  many  of  onr  readimi; 
and  srr  then«tore  think  it  mav  He  wonrth  while  to  contemplate  more 
ilistinetly  the  ehararrer  of  that  jritrantir  power  which  seems  raised 
up  to  he  the  'svMinje  of  Islam.  With  tnis  riew,  we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  l>r.  Ihnkcfton’s  intcrestinfr  work  on  Hnssia.  wHirfi 
wc  retrret  nf>t  ro  have  had  an  earlier  onportimitv  of  recnmmendmf 
to  the  |>fTn>al  and  pnrehase  of  onr  readers. 

UussiR  stands  in  a  rclatiim  to  the  Kasiem  f'hurch,  strikin^T 
anaitnnms  to  that  in  which  Austria,  which  is  hut  the  (onnin 
ftnntrr  nmlcr  another  name,  stands  to  Western  ('hristendont. 
Both  are,  in  their  off<^»in,  Harliarons  powers,  which  were  first 
hn)ufrht  into  fvmtact  with  the  emnires  of  the  West  and  the  Kasi 
hy  hostile  invasion  and  eononest.  Both,  under  similar  larrmn. 
-tanres,  arluittfsl  a  comintfsl  form  of  the  C'hriKtian  faith,  and  thus 
iK  came  transtormefl  into  nrotretors  and  natrons  of'  their  adorned 
i’hiirrh.  It  was  in  that  the  Bone  placed  on  the  he:ui  of 
(  h.irtemairne  a  trohien  diadem,  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and 
|»eo|de  Oft*  ilonie,  and  saluted  him  hv  the  title  of  F.mixyror:  hut 
the  first  tlerman  emi>rror  who  aiouimed  ih;u  tide,  wai»  Othol., 
v.D.  tMi’J.  'rhe  .VhiscovitTR  had,  bv  repeated  inrotdR,  inadt 
tljcinaelves  f»naimt,ahio  at  i 'onstantinopte.  wpen.  in  i)il5,  the  Crar- 
ina  siihinittett  to  twptism.  The  era  at’  Christianitv  in  Liusaia, 
howevrr,  is  tiie  nutmaoe  of  Vhuliinir.  her  irmndson,  to  the  siater 
of  the  tvn*eK  Kpiueror,  m  ilBB,  of  which  the  convirrsion  of  the 
haroarian  prince  was  ttie  contiition,  and  the  national  suhmisaiaB 
to  (!hritttan  ntes,  the  result.  The  imtieriai  m>wn  of  the  East 
waa  never  Trarsierred  to  the  1  iar,  oa  that  of  the  West  was  to  the 
German  i.;e'>ar.  N e vert ndeiw,  i tic  piiratitd  liolda  mR»d  thus  !»'; 

tiiat,  an  tile  hoiv  Koiiiaii  empire  ackuowicdires  the  ireroian  po¬ 
tentate  as  its  aend,  ami  nuiiuoaiiy  exista  utiiy  in  the  Aii^ttnas 
jHiwer,  the  ChrhiUaii  eminre  of  tin*  Ka»t,  alter  the  fall  of  Con- 
ktantinonie  in  L453«  inuv  i>e  cuii'yiuerea  Hurvtvittir*  at  least 
cH:cl(!9iaiiticailv,  in  the  Uu>»ian,  shich  uaica  from  auuut  umt  iiernxi 
its  iia8e*cfit  inT'ttncas.  riic  patriarch  of  Couf^tAiiiiiioine  at  tint 
i'xieoaed  his  supremaey  i>vrr  die  ilu.siiiaubt  and  ap]KniHed  the 
rnetropoiitiiu ;  hrn  Uiis  ctiuui  not  oe  adowuu  to  « uiiuniie,  alter  the 
"(‘at  of  the  DHtnmrchaie  iimi  falluu  aiiuor  Uie  uumiuiuii  of  the 
M uaiaiiinaiis  in  ir>B9«  in  a  held  at  Moscow,  the  I  on- 

>  anttoopoiitaii  (nmuif  wa>  luduiA'd  lo  place  ai  tiie  head  of  the 
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KiutiAn  rhiiTch  and  nation,  an  inH#<pi»ndant  patviarrh  in  tYia 
porion  of  tlio  metrnpolifan  of’  IMotrow ;  and  from  that  lima  till 
the  rriom  of  Poter  tho  (irnat,  the  patriarchal  throne  waa  filled  by 
X  KurcTMinn  of  pontitlcai  ruler*,  whoao  diifnity  and  authority 
,t>mmande<l  even  the  homa(^  of’  the  f’^ar. 

‘  Tin*  inrtnonre  nn«f  |n»w#»r  of  the  pntria^h*  wa*  *o  irreat,  that  even 
thft  l'/ar4  were  calieil  upui  to  iletnoan  theni*r)vi»<<,  on  certain  4^remnniai 
U'fnre  them.  \V  for  iiKtance,  the  T»ar  partook  of  the  w- 
'iimmt  in  the  catheilml  church*  he  NtooH  tirenaed  in  the  habit  of  a 
l.  icnn.  On  P.ilm  Sunday,  when  the  Patriarch  went  in  procenaMin  to 
the  piiioe  of  execution,  the  'I’/ar  led  the  Patriarch**  home,  wtdkiiift  by 
hin  Aide.  Kren  Peter  himaelf,  in  hi*  youth,  i*  *aid  to  have  pi^rformed 
thia  humiliatinct  ceremony.  Karunoxin,  the  hiatorian,  thu*  dencrihe* 
this  ceremony.  “  On  Palm  Sunday,  before  the  nenrico  lha 

inhnhirantA  of  ]M<«rcow  aKuemhliul  in  the  Kremlin,  the  pneet* 

hmiieht  out  of  the  f  Jr|»en*koy  cathedral,  a  hnyc  tree  hiinar  with  differ* 
ml  fruitA, — nppJe*.  raiaitiH,  tii^,  and  date*,  fixed  it  iijion  two  aleditet, 
ind  with  it  klowiy  commenced  the  proce**ion.  (Jiuier  the  branehea  of 
'he  trtx*  MtiMMi  ttve  boy*  dre*Aed  in  white,  niiurinf^  psalma  A  number 
of  voiitliA  with  liirhte<i  wax-candle*  in  their  hand*,  and  a  lar^e  lantern 
tinon  a  pole,  foliowinl  the  Mhxlj^g.  Ilehind  them  were  carrird  tivo 
.iinrd  tl:ur*.  Mix  ccnRcm,  and  aix  sacred  ilaHt  (h<4y  paintiiucit’)  The 
ricArA.  more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  in  the  moiit  Aplendul  robot 
•^'Afrcwcfl  with  pearl*,  followed  the  imactes  (or  ethirie*).  Tlien  came 
!K>i*rM  nnd  noble*,  and  at  hint  the  T/4ir  and  the  Metropolitan;  the 
.itter  rireaxed  in  white.,  and  ridiiuit  aidewava  upon  an  a**  or  home.  In 
hi*  left  hand  he  held  the  (roapeU,  richly  bound  with  chiape  of 
rrstiiuf  u])on  hi*  knee ;  and  with  hi*  rit^hit  he  blejmed  the  moititudea, 
LH  the  proeexAion  moved  alonif.  Tlie  a**  waa  held  by  a  boiar;  and  the 
T/ar  led  it  by  the  rein  with  one  hand,  and  heid  a  palm  in  the  other, 
riie  Txith  of  the  Metropolitan  woa  laid  with  cloth.  Ilehind  followed 
the  rcAt  of  the  boiam  and  courdcr*  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
P4xmle.  'riiu*  they  walked  in  proceanion  rnnnd  the  principal  churchea 
n  the  Kremlin,  and  returned  to  the  C;ithedrai ;  and  the  Metropolitan, 
.ivintr  performed  maaa,  ^ve  a  irrand  dinner  to  the  Tzar  and  nohlea." 

On  the  tVaAt  of  Ail  Saintt,  the  Metropolitan  dined  with  tlie  Tzar; 
mrt  the  latter  stood  at  the  t;ibie,  and  served  him.  No  wonder  that 
i'rcmnnies  like  these  should  mortify  the  pride  of  such  an  aspirinit 
Tvint  a*  Peter  1..  and  exeke  in  him  a  determination  to  abolish  for  ever 
niH  riv’al  cliimity.*  pp.  226 — 228. 

On  the  death  of  the  tenth  patriarch,  Iladrian,  in  1  TOO,  hit 
iiceessor  in  the  metropolitan  chair  of  Kaxan  ‘  took  the  aifidn 
f  the  C  hurch  into  his  own  hands,  until  the  appointment  of  a 
ynod  consisting  of  twelve  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  Instead  of 
’  the  patriarchal  guveminent.'  Prior  to  thia  great  revolution  in 
the  et'cicsiaatical  government  of  Russia,  the  biahopa  were  aiiaoiute 
n  their  ri'spective  ilioceaes;  .ind  the  power  of  the  ^aceltiocal 
hierarchy  had  attained  a  height  which  nvaikd  tlic  loftieM  aspiia- 
tnm*  of  the  Romish  priesthood. 
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‘  rh«*  wnnH  Tnr^!i>polHiin .  fironttn^,  fnr 

th«j  rftrn^  mnvrrt  VlniHmir,  nnch  mnr^ion<»  din^stM  th«»  Noyrrifag 
.f  It  uT^’at  part  of  hit  '*  lie  (jraii^^d  to  thr  ctefgy,  rKm^tsS 

uiit  hi'«  \rhol«»  domininna,  the  ritho  of  «*r<‘rr  kind  of  gram,  cattlo,  tiiiH, 

\  ilti  of  orrrr  kind,  of  romrTn»rrr,  ibo  rrveniu'*  of  court*  of  jo*, 

tier,  \*c..  \r,,  to  i>r  <ic!ivorrd  aununilr  to  tho  hisliop  of  the  w.  Bj 
thi?i  errant,  neither  the  Tmr  nor  any  inymnn  whatever  had  a  right  to 
bjtrrfw  in  the  rl^ira  and  trw«Tnment  of  the  Ohiirrh.  To  their  mg, 
nizaiire  i»elooeed  r^nttrarta  of  tnarriatje.  the  reremonr  of  marriagf^ 
divc»ree^,  a<*ttle?nenr  of  ditfi- ren era  hetwixt  man  and  wife,  and  re!armi!i; 
ind  nnfler  thia  T>retenee  thev  frepnimthr  interfered  ttt  ninttera  rni^irrHng 
pn»|>ertr  alao.  'fo  them  nata  referred  ererv  kind  f>f  mord  trmafrreaiitoii, 
iich  aa  nmrriato*  within  the  fimita  of  ronsane^ninifr^  <)r  !>etween  2<*i» 
Mthera  and  ^^aiinothera.  rape,  erii  aprakine,  ridnlterr,  non-»d>aerraii6* 
of  the  faats.  her»*av,  M’itchrraft,  onrhontment,  the  eril  ere,  diareaneet 
n»  the  ehurrh.  aMerde«je,  illo«M»iTn.arr,  /kr.,  Tn  iiB  the'^e  eaaea,  the 

I’lvil  powiwa  were  stnrtlr  fori»idden  to  interfenv*’ 

XiTJiit*  the  .lid’eaent  ranks  of  the  eienjr,  tinar  wiroa  and  ehtldren, 
rnidwirtei,  wiri<ovM,  *vrr.in'*‘er«.  wiu’tery,  motiaate^ea  nod  motioatie  t>atha, 
li*t«*prtnK,  phvvieiana,  oml  nanrera.  were  all  placed  tinder  the  authorit? 
of*  tfte  chtirrh. 

“  The  foejiattrea  and  weiid'ta  thTo?i«irtnnit  the  ^rhole  of  the  TzaK* 
dominiona,  were  nniier  the  vpeomi  annerintendenre  of  the  hishon*. 
Tinier  eaeh  of  theNO  rxdnta,  Vladimir  ronHudea  thus: — XAHio^Joever 
h-til  hmak  anr  «t  these  ontirwnres,  to  him  it  shall  lu*  lecoiinfed  for 
III,  ami  he  stndi  not  oiitnin  foreireiiesa  of  the  same  from  the  f^ird  (Jod, 
but  he  sttttii  inherit  wrath  ami  woe  :  and  to  niv  own  jndera  and  court*, 
I  eotnmnmt.  iimt  witnesH  lief  re  t'hrist  the  liord  .and  hetofi!  nil  His 
s.nntii.  and  in  the  ureaenee  ot  till  the  pefuiJtt.  that  re  \%Tonfr  not  the 
bislumo  of  their  hoir  rerrnnes  and  tare*,  ami  ecciiwiantical  nithtsi ;  and 
that  the  idvii  nnirts  shall  iriri'  nine  niirts  of  the  riw(’nne  to  the  Traf, 
iml  the  tentti  p;irT  to  tfie  hoiv  i-hureh.  to  our  hither  the  biHlion.  and  to 
ill  the  btstiiins  thrmmnimt  .i.l  the  land  of  Russia,  where  the  sacred 
thnmes  of  the  hishons  are  em-tcnl.  And  wm^socrer  snail  hrinik  these 
iws,  wnich  J  huye  oruaineci  ncconiinjr  to  the  rccuiationa  of  the  hair 

p«*?iUes  anti  Fat  tiers,  ami  lirst  orthodox  Christian  ciiinernTs :  and 
.  hosoi'irer  **f  niv  cnildrm.  or  inv  cniidrwi's  children,  their  nrinccs  and 
rioblus,  iihail  oonteiiin  inr  orrak  these  laws,  or  any  of  the  cities  or  dii- 
fnets,  or  jiid.:ea  ot  eourts,-— u  ooerer  stiaii  dare  to  etiiitemn  or  iiifnimB 
’•M'M*  mdv  stnTutea  and  laws,  and  tiie  revMnues  of  the  Ciiiirdx  and 
bishofn.  or  to  take  txieiii  fnnit  uiem,  let  them  he  accursed  in  this  world 
iiui  in  the  next,  uy  the  holy  Aix»siiea»,  and  by  the  seven  icemTCi  Coun« 
ciU  lit'  the  aoi\  fatiiem ;  tur  in  Ilis  luny  (votipci,  liie  Lord  aavs  to  idi 
such.  *  Uepnrt  from  me,  ye  cur>eii,  into  everinatiiiK  lure,  pre|mr«ii  tor 
the  ilevd  sad  nia 

'  *«  W'huMiever  snnll  defi^iLe  or  tiicriiiuiii  this  hoiy  oniiuaju'e  of  the 
A ] Hiatiiw  uiMi  Fathers,  mail  brink  twwii  uie  wrnUi  of  (hid  ufsui  him* 
.cit ;  and  wrntti  partloiietn  m»i,  and  Uie  curse  L  in  thb»  world  and  in 
the  next ;  for  in  ttie  inMiHu  li  i^  ^riiwiiy  lliat  witu  the  curse  ail  stich 
ire  'iom  «WBV  man  me  prc'wucc  oi  ido  Lord  Lod,  into  eiuriml  hrt 
prtM^ared  for  the  ilrvu  aiiti  bu  au^cu..  * 
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‘  N.»r  thin  mn«iif|«>ml  !»▼  tli^  rli^nyy  of  thmt>r  x  fiH* 

linn  of  VU()imir«  .iMrmMf,  fv»t  only  <'«nnfirfnoH,  hut  mnftnmtmiA  fhow 

juiriletr***.  I>N  tlj#  tollowmar  oHirt. 

•  “  I  tho  «rwt  prinro,  Jumloff  VUriimimrltcH, 

t.»  th#  irrant*  in  uU*  hv  m?  (iithor  tn  tho  m»*fmpo|itn«  HiUrion  of  Kinf 
itid  »iU  IliKMrt.  I  hjivo  orrluinofl,  nrcordinff  tn  th#  <Tif»«olr  V<»wa4po#k»ii» 
!h;4t  tln*^  («>f  tho  rimrrh)  Rro  n«*f  M:»l»l<*  to  h»»  judtfvHl  of  hv  th# 

prints  or  hi«  nohl»»ij ;  and  I  havo  jiven  to  th#*  motropnlitan,  tho  hUWopn, 
iiHl  prii»Kts  and  d4'aron«,  in  ail  inf  nitiem  tak^  not  from  thfin, 

tuir  fn»ni  thoir  oliildron,  pith«»r  tatA«  or  cniitomfi.  or  intofoat :  and  ho 
.\  »K>  dartHt  to  infringe  tlioM*  ocfloMaMtiral  ri<{hta.  In*  fthall  Mtand  with 
tti*  at  tin*  luiit  ihiv  hoforo  tlio  jndvi*itn*nt  *t*mt  of  Almiffhtf  tovi,  and 
,  juin  him  ahali  roat  th#  rnrao  of  th#  ill  ft  Indf  fatliora  «if  Siio*.  and  of 
;il  th#  Kainta.  Amon/' 

‘  rhuM.  tln»  ftiiaaiati  rlor^y  w»t#  fria*d  fn»m  nil  rivd  hiirth#na,  and 
richly  cndowrd,  by  fh#ir  tirat  f'hHatian  nil#ra.  'I'hov  rontinnod  to 
- iiinv  th#M»  pririlrijfra  during  th#  whol#  period  of  th#  'lartar  fok# ;  for 
f vary  new  Khan  nstially  contirmod  th#in  by  a  renewal  of  l)i#  anoimt 
u'ta;  and  it  wa#  cMiKtomarv  for  th#  Metropolitan  of  all  fttiaain,  a#  tirat 
iliifiiiurv  in  tin*  ('hiirrh,  to  repair  to  th#  'i'artar  hord#,  and  th#r»*,  by 
rich  nr#iM*nt«,  to  arenr#  tdr  himaelf  and  hi«  hrethren^  th#  diatinaiunhod 

.(ivantures  (?rant>Ml  by  X'^ladimir  and  hia  Hiict^aanra. 

•  *  •  •  •  •  • 

That  th#  ftiiHftian  clenrv  had  verr  jrrmt  power  and  iiiHnenr#  in 
pditiral  atlaira  al^ai,  im  evident  from  many  parta  of  ftiuiuan  hiatiarr; 
nd  als(»  from  th#  tact,  tiiat  no  hiiMiiieim  of  irnportanoo  wan  in*#r  di^cided 
vithont  their  eoiiaent,  or  undertaken  till  blenned  hy  them,  lianc#  th* 
nrient  formiiU  usual  in  all  dianimenta  of  Ktata:  **  And  avenr Hi to 
Ar  hrnrtiirlioH  of  onr  h  ttiker^  th#  Metropolitan  (or  aflerwnrda  ot  th# 
Patriarch)  of  Moscow  and  all  Hussin**  In  a4*#nrdaiico  with  thia  wa« 
ui  tit>M*rvatioii  which  the  Mrtmpiditan  Ie*nMnihiiir,  onoe  ntod#  to  m#, 
vhen  converHinij  on  the  former  power  of  the  clerar:  “*  In  anment 
tiiaen.  that  which  the  T/ar  propoiied  and  th#  P.irriarch  lile#«ed,  wa# 
n  (t*ive<i  hv  the  p<‘oph;  as  the  voice  of  Heaven." 

lint  it  wo#  not  iiierelv  hv  the  (trand-diikea  and  Tzara  that  th# 
.-Ttry  wiTe  enriched  and  pririieired  Iwvond  everv  oth#r  clsum  of  th#tr 
■hiecta:  the  mime  eauaea  which  ojierated  in  the  Western  ('hareh  to 
\.itt  and  enrich  the  preiatea  of  the  court  of  Home— th#  ienonuie#  and 
unerstition  of  the  pt^iie — iiecame  u  souroo  of  iinmen##  wealth  and 
<)wer  to  the  KiiMaiaii  cienrr  alaou  **  For/'  saya  the  Kusaiaii  hintarmtUr 
tkiitin.  in  cndeavniirinit  to  account  for  their  extnuirdhuirv  wealth,  **  th# 
dimiaatica  had  it  iu  their  power  to  aaaure  the  pt^opie.  that  what  th#T 
'  slowed  Ujion  the  monasterica  would  be  n^tiimed  to  them  a  hundred* 
>id  in  the  world  to  come;  tliat.  by  tukiait  on  th#  black  veil  at  th# 
'.oar  of  di‘ath,  they  w^oiiid  a»ver  the  ains  of  an  evil  life,  tkc.  tke.  Not 
^ » inimtion  a  number  of  other  dcoeptiona,  such  as  visiims.  afiparition#, 
^04#  miraclea.  which  of  themaeivea  were  authdent  to  tranaform  th# 
*r<'aMiirics  of  the  o|mieiit  into  habitations  for  such  as  hud  mwed  a  re* 
ninnatioii  of  all  worldly  posaeaaions.  A^ed  men  and  women*  f>o«iie#aed 
‘t  ermt  richi*#  and  prat  sins,  but  poor  in  judgement  and  virtuous 
<’  ‘#da.  in  the  hope  of  obtaininir  eternal  life  imd  imperishable  treaiurai. 
nt  on,  at  the  approach  of  death,  a  black  robe,  ana  left  their  rrmporal 
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and  corrnjrtihle  rtOM«!wiww  to  the  monaHerie*;  and  thn»  depriThif 
their  ehililren  an^  reiatires  of  the  inheritance  which  natnmify  helongi^ 
to  them,  they  enriched  thoae  who  had  rowed  to  lire  in  poverty,  in  op- 
jHwitkm  to  everr  principle  of  justice  and  right  feeling.** 

‘  Many  of  the  KuHamn  aorereitms  had  the  ?»ame  opinion  with  their 
suiijectfi*  on  theae  points :  they  not  only  added  to  the  property  of  the 
inoiike,  hnt  actnallv  hecnme  monks  themselves.  F.ven  the  moat  en 
lighteneti  Tiairs.  who  aaw  the  crncat  evils  which  arose  from  this  nnn* 
tnrai  state  of  things,  felt  themselves  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  ch 
rical  inHiience,  or  even  to  attempt  it. 

*  The  f»mnd-ilukes  .Foan  Vn.Hillivitch  ITT.  and  TA*.  having  been  tT 
means  of  deli verine  the  nation  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Tartar 
attempted  to  set  tHMinda  to  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy;  for,  h 
an  tsiict,  thev  maiie  it  nnhnvfnl  to  sell  villages  and  lands  to  the  man- 
aateries  and  bishops  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Crown; 
evidentir  wishing  thereby  to  preserve  the  remnant  of  public  property 
fnan  lieing  Hdd«*d  to  the  overgrown  possessions  of  the  clergy.  Rut 
the  lieb»re»mentione«i  Tz;ir,  in  order  ^as  Tatischeff  supposes)  to  get  a 
I'ouncil  of  the  Russian  clergy  a.sH*‘m hied  in  .VTf»scow,  in  IRRI,  to  give 
their  lienediction  to  his  sisth  marriage,  returned  all  the  villages  which 
hud  been  taken  from  the  church  bv  the  statutes  of  li>i”»7»  and  <jrrante4 
them  still  greater  taciliti4*s  in  procuring  more. 

*  In  this  manner,  notwithstanding  the  interdict  of  the  Patriarrh 
Phiiaret.  and  of  Tzar  Alexie  iMichaelovitch.  against  transferring  vil- 
I'.igea  to  tlie  monasteries,  the  rustimi  conriniieil  until  the  monasteriet 
of  Husida.  at  the  end  of  the  titteeiith  centnrv,  were  nossessecl  of  ihnot 
one  miiiimi  of  slaves,  with  extensive  lande<i  propertv  on  which  they 
rt*sided,  nut  to  mention  their  immense  riches  in  moveables*.  In 
the  plenitude  of  this  laiwer  and  opulence,  the  Russian  monks  appealed 
in  the  same  iinfavourmbie  light  os  many  of  this  class  of  men  in  tlx 
luitin  Church  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  In  some  of  the  monas 
t(‘ri(*s.  the  monks  and  nuns  iivi*d  together ;  and  in  Pieskoif.  thei 
iaring  immoiiesty  u’ent  so  far,  that,  accoroing  to  Roitin.  they  hatbei 
N>gether  in  the  same  uaths. 

*  .Vmong  tne  chuugea  which  Peter  the  Great  wrongnt  in  Russia, 

was  not  merely  that  of  t'orrectmg  the  shametoi  abuses  and  irregulaiv 
ties  among  the  mmiks  ana  clergy  ;  he  also  depriyeu  them  of  nearly  all 
their  rich  enutmrnients.  Having  anolished  the  patriarchate,  and  esta* 
biislied  the  Holy  ia^gisiative  Syiioti  in  its  sti^,  on  the  IRth  ^sep* 
teraUer,  he  vrected  the  seci»iid  department  of  the  synod,  under 

the  mune  of  karnmer  KtUegia*  To  this  court  was  committed  the  ms* 
K&gement  of  the  villages  oeiongiug  to  the  |Uitriatrcti,  bishopa»  monas 
tenet,  ana  cathedrals.  And  out  ot  the  moneys  which  remained  afte 
{mving  the  capitatioti«taxes  lor  the  ])eaiMUits,  thev  appointed  the  ne> 

>  t'viary  sum  tor  the  support  id  the  bUhope,  the  muiiasteries,  die.,  dec 
From  that  period  to  me  preseui  time,  lae  Roman  ciergy  liave  beer 
kept  in  a  degree  of  {Kiverty,  os  liKtondsiciit  with  their  imf>ortan 

*  In  the  rschiteiod  monastery  3,Cl2t>  huniiies 

:>caaaBti;  that  of  Troitso,  near  Moscow,  2(1,131  taoiiiies,  or  ubottl 
(’><>,( iMI  male  iieodMiiU  aione. 
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station  and  ortico  in  ■4iv»ioty,  a«  ''sw  their  former  Rtate  of  o\*f*rfnr(iwii 
richra  luid  liiKiiry.  'rafiarholf,  the  historian,  Kara,  that  IVter  tim 
tirrat  I'stahlinhrd  thia  r<»urt  for  the  preaervatiim  and  ri^ht  a])pr(vfiri»« 
tion  of  tin*  pro|>erty  of  the  rhnroh  ;  l)erauae  it  hud  not  Ix'en  applied 
fxrliiaivelr  to  the  puf|>oaea  for  which  it  waa  oriftinally  lH*<|ueathe<i, 
hut  freqnrntiv  to  enrich  the  relativea  of  the  higher  clercv,  aiwl  to  anp- 
pnt  a  ilcttrce  of  Inxiirv  altiitjether  nnlieoominit  the  ancred  pnd'eMaion. 

‘  Hut  It  wua  left  for  the  Kmprw  (Catherine  ff.  to  annihilate  the 
jwwer  of  the  clergy,  and  to  complete  their  impiweriahment,  which  had 
lH*en  so  etfectnallv  lx*^in  hv  IVter  :  for  ahe  appropriated  the  whole  of 
the  immov»*ahle  pro|>ertV  of  the  chnrch  and  clergy  to  the  tiae  of  the 
omwn,  upt»ointintf  ati^wnda  in  exchange  to  the  monauterica  and  their 
miera.*  pp,  ^2'XU 

Tliia  description  of  the  HiiKaian  hierarchy  fully  warranta  our 
rc^rdin^  it  ;is  an  intepral  ]wt  of  the  Kaatem  ('hurch ;  and  aa  it 
sliarcd  in  its  corruption  aiul  n|>oMtiuiy,  ho  has  it  ])artaken  of  ita 
punishment. 

*  It  is  remarkalUe  how  much  tlie  atate  of'  the  mociern  (ireeka  under 
the  TiirkiKli  yoke,  n^aemhled  that  of  the  liiiMMiana,  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourt(*entii,  und  part  of  the  tifttwnth  ctmtiiriea,  under  that  of  tlie  Tar- 
tara:  und  that,  tlnui^h  delivered  into  the  handa  of  their  enemiea,  both 
were  still  preserved  us  distinct  nntiona,  and  remained  stedfoat  in  the 
(’hristiaii  profession,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Tartars  and 
Turks  to  c^ain  them  oviw  to  Islamism.  Such  have  been  the  signal 
chastisements  which  the  laird  h;is  sent  npon  the  Kaatern  (^hiirch,  to 
ilciiver  over  first  one  half  of  it,  and  then  the  other,  to  the  enemiea  of 
the  rposs  ;  the  Ilussinns  t<»  suffer  hondatfp  for  nearly  three  eenturiea 
under  the  sucei'ssors  of  Jincris  Khun  ;  and  the  (irecka  for  mmrlv  foiir 
hundred  years  uinler  the  Ottomans.*  p.  liiW. 

It  atfords  iu)  vindication  of  the  ainhitious  policy  of  Uusaia, 
that  it  h;is  been  the  instrument  of  retributive  jiid^ementa  upon  the 
Turkish  and  Tartar  nations;  any  more  than  it  justified  the 
barbarous  inroads  of  the  Asiatic  hordes,  that  they  were  the  pre¬ 
dicted  ministers  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  apostate  l’hiist> 
eiuioin.  Hut  the  fact  is  not  the  less  remarkable,  as  corre8|)ond- 
iiiff  to  the  inspired  denunciation:  “  He  that  hadeth  into  cap- 
“  tivitv  shall  j^o  into  captivity:  he  that  killeth  with  the  sword 
“  must  Imj  killed  with  the  sword.’’*  A  deciaration,  by  the  way, 
which  would  st*cm  to  alKx  the  character  of  prccariousncss  to  any 
empire  planted  bv  the  sword,  and  to  any  reformation  established 
by  military  violence.  In  the  subsequent  resumption  of  eccic- 
^iastical  power  and  wealth  by  the  Russian  monarch.H,  we  have  an¬ 
other  strikimr  illustration  of  tlie  symbolic  lan^niage  of  prophecy. 


*  Rev.  xiii.  10.  Si,  Ijui.  xxxiii  1.  “  ^^^l  to  thee,  tliou  spoiicr  who 
h;iRt  not  Is'cn  s{Muled  ....  When  thou  boat  ceased  to  sjioil,  thou  nliait 
Is*  H]»oiied.’* 
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The  regal  horns  of  the  Ajuu^alyptic  Monster  were  afterwards  to 
turn  u|K)n  tlic  meretricious  ('hurcli, — to  make  her  ‘‘  desolate  and 
“  naked,''  to  eat  her  flesh  and  hum  her  with  fire."  *  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind,  according  to  Dr.  Pinkerton's  ammot,  would 
certainly  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  Russia,  where  ‘  the  whole 
‘  IkkIv  of  the  Russian  priesthoml  have  but  a  scanty  subsistence 
*  for  their  wives  and  children ;  on  which  account  many  of  the 
‘  village  clergy  cultivate  their  fields  with  their  own  hands.'  ‘  The 
‘  numixT  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  is  almut  215,(HK),  and  the  sum 
‘  allowinl  for  their  support  by  (iovernment  is  only  about  two  millions 
‘  of  roubles  (fU),(K)0/.) :  hence,  are  iwhstly  dependent  on  the 
^  free-will  off  'erinys  of  their  people  for  ttapport ;  viz.  perquisites 
‘  for  baptisms,  marriages,  funerals,  &c.'  In  this  respect  they  are 
nearly  on  a  par  with  the  Roman  Catholic  priestho<Kl  in  Ireland. 

Such  is  the  |H)litical  condition  of  the  Russian  Church.  In  its 
moral  features,  it  still  Ix'ars  all  the  marks  of  the  anti-C'hristian 
corruption  common  to  the  Western  Papacy  and  the  Eastern 
!*atriarchate.  'Faken  as  a  Ixuly,  the  Russian  clergy  are,  indeed, 
tolerant  in  their  ]>rinciples  towards  other  confessions  of  faith, 
es|>ecially  towards  Protestants  ;  but  ‘  no  member  of  the  (ireck 
‘  Church  is  |HTmitted  to  join  any  other  Christian  communion,’ 
so  that,  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  more  lil)erty  of  conscience  than 
in  Mohammedan  countries.  *  When  a  marriage  takes  ])lace  Ih?- 
‘  tween  one  of  its  memluTs  and  a  person  of  another  profession,  the 
‘  children  must  all  be  baptized  into  the  dominant  faith.' 

Prior  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  education  was  absolutely 
confined  to  the  clergy  and  a  few  of  the  nobles ;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  public  schools  since  established,  ‘  if,'  says  Dr.  Pinkerton, 
‘  we  except  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  the  two  first  guilds  of  the 
‘  merchants,  not  one  in  50()  of  all  the  rest  of  the  population 
‘  of  native  Russians  can  yet  read '!  There  is  no  want  of  works, 
in  every  branch i  of  knowledge,  in  the  native  dialect ;  (chiefly 
translations  from  the  I'rench,  German,  and  English ;)  but  the 
limited  degree  and  extent  of  education  is  not  the  only  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  j^rogress  of  knowledge  in  Russia. 

‘  It  is  thc'|)rjictice  of  the  Russian  ctmsurs  strictly  to  examine  all 
works  inqHirted,  and  to  suppress  or  mutilate  such  of  them  as  contain 
matter  ohnoxious  to  the  supjXKsed  interests  of  Government.  Some- 


•  Rev.  xvii.  Id.  lias  not  this  Ikvii  strikingly  fulfilled  in  the  st^cu- 
larization  of  ecclesi:isticid  princi{mlitios  in  (iennuny  by  Cathtdic  sove¬ 
reigns? — not  tt»  .s|x*ak  of  the  more  violent  overthrow  of  the  priesthood  in 
Franct',  and  the  ouitisration  of  church  projH*rty  at  the  Revolution.  The 
supprt'ssion  of  the  monasteries  in  Kngland,  the  expulsion  of  the  .Jesuits, 
and  the  recent  and  pi*nding  pmeet^ings  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  may 
fx'  cxmsidereil  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  same  prediction. 
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tiim's,  flircijjiiers  of  res|>ectability  who  are  ile&iriMis  of  |)oftses8iitg,  for 
Uieir  own  |R‘rsonal  studies,  any  prohibited  work,  are  permitted  to  im- 
iHirt  a  copy,  on  giving  a  written  declaration  that  they  will  make  no 
improper  ust*  of  it.  This  permission,  however,  is  only  granted  by 
mere  favour,  and  is  not  so  common  of  late  years  as  formerly.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  indee<l,  the  regulations  of  the  tvnsorship  have 
Income  very  strict  in  every  department  of  literature,  whether  moral, 
jMilitiad,  scientitic,  or  religious:  no  work  whatever  is  suffered  to  go  to 
press  until  severely  scrutinized  by  the  censors;  and  few  pass  without 
lieing  mutilated  and  altertMl  in  many  pnssugi‘s.*  pp.  3*jr»,  ti. 

Dr.  I’inkerton  is  evidently  disposed  to  give  a  favourable  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Russian  character,  rather  than  to  darken  the 
p(»rtniit.  Vet  he  is  compelled  to  admit,  that  ‘  many  of  the  darker 

*  shades  in  the  character  of  the  lower  orders  in  Uusaia  are  such 
‘  as  might  naturally  be  ex|H'cted  from  the  disadvantageous  cir- 

*  cumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  'I'o  expect  from  an 
‘  i^wtrnuf  slave  the  deportment  and  the  conduct  of  a  freeman,  is 
‘  to  look  for  figs  from  thorns,  and  grapes  from  thistles.  'Fhe 
‘  Russians  are’,  our  Author  says,  ‘the  most  shrewd  and  cunning 
‘  |)eople  1  have  ever  had  to  do  with  :  neither  dew  nor  (ireek  is 
‘  ca])ahle  of  outwitting  them.  There  is  no  language  with  which 
‘  I  am  acquainted,  that  has  such  a  variety  of  most  expressive 
‘  terms  for  circumvention  and  cunning.*  he  general  principle 
on  which  the  merchants  act  in  the  bazaars,  is,  that  the  article  is 
worth  what  it  will  bring;  and  they  will  consequently  demand 
three  or  four  times  its  real  value,  if,  by  dint  of  imprecations  and 
oaths,  they  think  they  can  impose  ujmn  the  inexperienced  cus¬ 
tomer.  Dr.  Pinkerton  once  remonstrated  with  a  merchant  on  the 
sin  of  this  system  of  deception  and  |K*rjury.  His  reply  was, 
accompanied  with  a  smile,  ‘  Sir,  you  seem  to  have  been  reading 
‘  sacred  history.*  The  state  of  jurisprudence  in  Russia  cor¬ 
responds  to  that  of  its  mercantile  world.  ‘  The  complaints  which 
‘  have  often  In'cn  made  by  travellers,  and  that  in  no  very  inea- 
‘  sored  terms,  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  Russia  is  little 
‘  hotter  than  a  system  of  cheating  and  hril)er)',  have  alas  !  *  says 
Dr.  P.,  ‘hut  too  much  foundation  in  truth.*  ^^nd  he  assigns 
two  very  sufHcient  causes  of  these  abuses :  first,  ‘  the  want  of 
‘  publicity  in  all  legal  matters,  every  thing  l)eing  kept  secret,  and 
‘  the  state  of  the  case  never  being  known  till  decided  upon*;  and 
secondly,  the  miserably  inadequate  salaries  of  all  public  function¬ 
aries.  ‘  Few  officers*,  in  either  the  civil,  judicial,  or  commercial 
departments,  ‘  receive  from  the  Crown  one-third  of  what  is  rc- 
‘  quisite  for  their  maintenance.* 

I'he  religion  of  the  Russians  is  such  as  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  tlie  Church  and  State  system  to  produce. 
‘  In  their  current  conversation,  the  dictates  of  religion  and  the 
‘  edicts  of  the  Tzar  seem  to  he  considereil  by  them  as  proceeding 
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*  trom  the  wime  source.  Implicit  ol>cdicncc  to  (Jml  nnd  to  the 
‘  KmpcTOT  is  deemed  one  and  the  same  thinr^  amonj»  the  Russian 
^  people.'  They  have  no  idea  of  rcnderinj;r  to  Cjcsar  the  thin<^ 
that  are  Cirsar's,  and  to  (tod  the  thinc^  that  are  God's,  for  they 
are  unable  to  distinjjtush  between  the  things  which  respectivelv 
Indong  to  their  Maker  and  their  Kmpemr.  Their  loyalty  is  the 
first  article  of  their  faith  ;  and  their  religious  faith  is  but  a  mo¬ 
dification  of  loyalty,  'flie  Russian  ])roverb  says :  ‘  Prayer  to 
‘  service  to  the  'Pzar.'  'Phe  Russian  practice  is.  Prayer  to 

the  Saints;  and  service  to  the  slave-owner.  'I'he  majority  of  the 
{Hraaantry  are  Ixmdsmen  ;  but,  as  the  ( 'rown  slaves  enjoy  greater 
privih'ires  than  those  b«*hmiring  to  the  nobles,  the  service  of  the 
'Pzar  may  reasonably  he  covetM;  and  military  service  is  of  course 
]>refermi  to  working  in  the  mines  and  (rovemment  manufactories. 
'Phe  Russian  workman  is  a  slave.  'Phe  Russian  soldier  is  a  ma¬ 
chine.  'I'he  Russian  noble  is  more  than  half  a  barbarian,  'Phis 
is,  indeeti,  a  natural  result  of  the  degradation  in  which  the  lower 
onlers  are  held;  for,  as  Dr.  Pinkerton  justly  remarks,  ‘‘the 
“  Russians,  as  a  people,  can  never  attain  to  the  ])rivileges  and  to 
‘  the  high  character  of  other  civilizefl,  enlightened,  and  free 
^  nations  of  Kurope,  until  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
‘  empire  shall  have  lu'en  raiswl  up  from  this  equally  unjust  and 
‘  unchristian  state  of  vassalage.'  ^ 

Dr.  Pinkerton  has  given  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  leil  to  the  ovcrthniw  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  hv  an 
im|)erial  ukase,  issuixl  in  1H2().  'Phe  Metropolitan,  Seraphim, 
together  with  some  other  prelates  and  ‘  fanatical  monks  ’,  are 
reprcMMited  as  having  |X'rsuadeil  the  Kmperor,  that  the  opt*rations 
of  the  Sm'iety  were  fraught  with  political  danger;  and  they  never 
resteti  till  they  had  procureil  the  edict  which  empowered  the 
Metrop<ilitan  not  only  to  susf>end  the  ofierations  of  the 
societies  in  the  <iiflerent  provinces  of  the  empire,  but  al.so  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  printing  of  all  the  ditferent  versions  of  the  Scriptures 


•  *  The  late  Kiiqn'ror  Aloxantier  Dr.  savs,  ‘  had  a  jrreat  desire 
‘  to  set*  the  p<Hir  Kns.siaii  mttiik  niised  fnun  his  h»w  and  servile  vassal- 
.ijy  into  the  rank  of  a  free  nmii  ;  but  his  plans  for  bringing  this 

*  alsmt  met  with  deUrmined  opfiositioii  on  the  part  of  the  principal 

*  Ixiiari  of  the  empire ;  and  since  his  death,  I  know  of  no  etfectual 

*  otfort  that  has  131*011  made,  011  the  |mrt  of  the  (iovcrnuieiit,  tu  ac- 

*  ivlcmte  this  most  dcsimhle  event.’  The  character  of  this  truly 
amiable  and  enlighteni*ti  autocrat  is  placed  by  Dr.  Pinkerton  in  a  very 
advaiitagtsHis  light.  ‘  Phe  v*»ice  of  truth  and  time he  says*  *  "’ill 
‘  :;ntduaily  rrmiwe  ail  doubts  res|>ecting  the  Christian  sincerity  of  a 

*  monarch  who,  during  the  latter  jmrt  of  his  reign*  was,  in  many  re- 

*  spectmaii  ornament  to  the  4  hristiaii  name,  and  an  invaluable  bleMing 

*  to  the  nation  over  which  Providence  had  placed  him.’  p.  d4>4. 
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then  in  progrrsMi*.  A  new  Bible  Society,  excluRively  for  the 
l^rotesunts  in  the  HiiMian  Empire,  wan  formed  in  March,  1B.H1, 
with  the  im|>erial  sanction ;  hut  nothinfit  haa  Hince  lieen  done  to- 
wardK  Kupplying  the  thirty-nix  milliomi  of  native  Kuiaians  with 
the  lltily  Seripturea  in  the  vernacular  tonj;p>t^  i*  there  any 

pn)s|MH*t  tliat  tlie  interdict  u|K>n  the  frcH*  o]H*rationa  of  the  lliiaaian 
Hihle  Society  will  Ih'  removed. 

After  taking  thia  near,  though  rapid  survey  of  the  Buaaian 
deH|K)tism,  the  reflection  will  naturally  suggeat  itself,  that  little 
would  he  gained  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  little  for  that  of 
('hristianity,  hy  the  transfer  of  the  Turkish  pnivinces  to  a  })ower 
Kcarcely  less  barbarous,  a  government  not  less  oppressive  than  the 
Ottoman,  ami  the  upholder  of  a  sufK^rstition  not  leas  idolatrous 
and  cornipt  than  the  Papal.  If  Austria  were  in  a  condition  to 
extend,  hy  foreign  conquests  in  Mohammedan  countries,  the  holy 
Roman  empire  and  the  spiritual  ]>ower  of  the  Pope,  we  might  as 
reasonahly  fi'cl  complacency  in  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise, 
as  in  the  UaMsinnizbi^  oi'  the  countries  wrested  from  Persia  and 
the  Porte.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  hy  imagining  that  the 
triumph  of  ('hristianity  can  be  aided  hy  the  extension  of  a 
nominally  Christian  empire  based  upon  the  degradation  and 
ignorance  of  the  })eople,  and  liearing  the  anti-Christimi  mark  of 
religious  intolerance.  Wliile  we  cannot  hut  view  Russia  as  the 
|H)litical  instniment  of  Divine  retribution  u|Km  the  Mohammedan 
nations,  (and  to  a  certain  extent  she  may  even  lie  regarded  as  the 
liberator  of  those  Christian  nations  which  groaned  beneath  the 
'Furkish  yoke,)  that  office  fulfilled,  her  sword,  if  not  her  sceptre, 
will  Ikj  broken.  She  is  not  fitted  to  plant,  hut  only  to  destroy. 
She  is  not  adapted  to  liecome  the  moral  instrument  of  extending 
the  faith  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  She  must  first  cast  away  her 
idols,  and  purify  herself  from  the  superstitious  follies  of  her  creed. 
'File  Kastern  Church  has  lieen  s]N>ile<l  bv  the  ('ivil  l*ower;  hut 
she  has  not  repented,  in  her  poverty,  of  the  corruptions  which 
were  introduced  in  the  time  of  her  wealth.  She  who  sat  as  a 
queen  is  now  reduced  to  vassalage  and  mendicancy,  hut  still  she 
is  unreclaimed  from  her  apostasy.  The  chain  she  forget!  for 
others,  now  fetters  her  own  hands ;  hut,  though  in  Ixinds,  she  still 

•  See,  for  further  explanatory  details,  Henderson’s  Biblical  Re- 
Noarches,  p.  131. 

f  The  e<litions  of  the  New  Testament,  already  printed,  in  the  Ser¬ 
vian,  Mongolian,  Kalmuc,  and  other  languages,  though  permitted  by 
the  ukase  to  lie  circulated,  have  never  yet  l)een  issued ;  and  an  editioii 
of  copies  of  the  first  eight  Ixiuks  of  the  Old  Tetilament  in 

modem  Russ,  has  never  been  allowed  to  see  the  light.  ’Fhe  Slavonic 
Bible  and  Russ  Testament,  however,  are  still  on  sale. 
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atiects  to  nile  in  the  name  of  the  I'zar  instead  of  the  l*2itriHrrh, 
the  spiritual  despotism  lH‘inp  mcT^cd  in  the  imperial  pre- 
^»^atives.  Such  is  in  hrief  the  history'  of  eerlesiastical  p»wer. 
It«  foundations  are  laid  in  a  usurpation,  or  voluntary  surrender, 
first  of  the  rights  of  the  Thristian  laity,  and  next  of  the  ronsrienre 
itself,  to  the  lords  of  (tod's  heritage,  who  are  thus  raised  to  the 
rank  of  vicarimis  mediators,  the  teacher  being  convert<‘d  into  the 
prit^st.  'Fo  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  sacerdotal  authority, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  dark  magic  of  spiritual  ]mwer,  and  the 
terrible  engine  of  excommunication  is  employed  to  over-awe  the 
ctmtumacious  od’ender.  By  means  of  this  ghostly  authority,  the 
(’hurch  has  succeeded  in  possessing  herself  of  the  wealth  of  pro- 
viiic*es,  and  in  giving  laws  to  kingdoms.  Alonarchs  have  yielded 
“  their  power  and  strength  to  the  boast,"  and  the  emp<»ror  has 
U'en  the  servant  of  the  ]>ontiff*.  At  length,  the  s|h*II  is  disH#>lved  ; 
the  cheat  is  deteetetl ;  and  the  i'ivil  Huler  assumes  and  vindicates 
his  supn^macy.  But,  unhappilv,  it  now  becomes  his  turn  to  make 
usi»  of  the  (’hurch  as  his  tool,  and  to  employ  the  spiritual  ]M»wer 
before  which  he  was  wont  to  tremble,  as  an  instrument  of  govern¬ 
ment.  l  aitcring  as  bv  right  upon  the  usuqiations  of  the  hierarchy, 
he  assumes  the  twofold  ])rerogativeof  ( ’a*sar  and  INmtiff, — oi'  Sultan 
and  Khalif.  A  happy  change  for  the  nation,  since  the  secular  Head 
of  the  1 ’hurch  can  afford  to  relax  the  M^verity  of  the  <‘cclesiastical 
rule;  and  the  synod,  or  even  the  Star-chamber,  is  more  mercitid 
than  the  Inquisition.  Nevertheless,  there  it  still  exists,  that  diretid 
(les|iotism  which  erects  its  throne  in  the  very  temple  of  (iml. 
'I'he  State  has  made  the  ( ’hurch  disgorge  its  ill-gotten  wealth, 
but  it  still  holds  it  in  compact  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
('hristian  men  of  the  iilH*rty  with  which  (’hrist  has  made  them 
frtx?.  I'.ducation,  ilje  spread  of  knowledge,  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
free  commerce,  relitrious  toleration,  are  viewed  as  so  many  elements 
of  |>olitical  danatT,  so  many  forms  of  rcl>eilion.  Slowly  but  surely 
the  f)opular  mind  will  awake;  and  when  the  shorn  head  of  the 
giant  rt'gains  its  h>cka,  it  will  snap  the  cords  that  bind  it,  and  pull 
tiown  destnirtion  upon  its  tvrants  and  Ix'tnivers.  Happy  for  the 
country  in  w-hich  a  timely  accommodation  can  lx*  come  to  between 
the  lowers  that  be  and  the  }x»wers  that  must  lie  ;  Iwtweeii  pre- 
ri»gative  and  opinion — arbiirarv  rule  and  insurgent  mind.  “  Bure 
and  uiuiefilixi  rcligum"  is  the  only  mediatrix  who  will  l)e  found 
able  to  prevent  or  soften  the  im|)ending  collision  ;  and  where  she 
is  pnisrribed,  sooner  or  later  we  may  ex|>tfi*t  to  see  the  very  frame¬ 
work  of  society  rent  with  the  fury  of  (lolitical  coiniuotion.  Russia 
may  for  a  w  hile  go  on  increasing  her  giant  bulk,  like  a  rolling 
inounuiii;  but  eveiituaiiy  she  will  break  to  pieces  with  her 
ivrijtht. 

In  the  mean  time  let  u>  at  all  tvtnu  seeuit  the  Daidaneiles. 
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Art.  IT. — The  Sew  HritUh  Promnre  of  Sottik  Atisiralia  ;  l>ein|X  a 
IVsirription  of  tho  (yllmato,  an«l  Natiiml  Cirnimntaiicfii  of  the 
('olonv  ;  with  nonio  Account  of  the  ('harurtcr  nnd  Ohjcctii  of  the 
Plan  on  which  it  will  Im*  foniKhnl.  Uhno.  I^tndoii,  1IU4. 

*J.  The  Coiooization  of  Jnsfrottn,  A  I-a'ttcr  to  William  ('rawfortl, 
Kw].,  occaNioioMl  hy  nn  Article  in  the  Westminster  Review,  on  the 
>nbjeei  of  the  |)ro|M»MHl  New  Colony  of  South  Australia.  Hy 
RoU'rt  Torrens,  Ksq. 

planting  of  a  Now  (^dony  haa  In'en  aptly  dearribetl  bv 
^  I.ord  Hacon  as  a  ‘  heroic  work.'  It  is  so  not  less  in  the  quali¬ 
ties  it  demands  in  those  who  may  l>e  engaged  in  the  enteiqirise-, 
than  in  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  itself.  Prudence,  energy*, 
ilecision,  ]>crseveranre,  fortitude,  and  enthusiasm,  are  required  in 
the  founders ;  and  the  task  in  which  they  are  employed  deserves 
and  dignities  the  use  of  these  qual ideations.  It  is  hut  seldom 
that  any  individuals,  except  the  few  who  are  called  upon  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  destinies  and  to  wield  the  power  of  nations,  have 
such  opportunities  of  usetiilness  or  distinction  as  arc  there  pre¬ 
sented,  and  seldom,  too,  that  such  a  weight  of  responsibility  is 
thrown  iqmn  them.  If  the  consequenct's  of  success  resulting 
from  their  efforts  lie  glorious,  the  evils  which  must  l>e  produced 
hy  any  failure  are  correspondingly  great.  The  character,  there¬ 
fore.  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  qualities  of  those  to  whom  its 
execution  is  confided,  should  lie  carefully  investigateti,  in  order 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  advantages  anticipated  may  be  secured, 
and  the  clianccs  of  failure  he  diminished. 

'Inhere  are  few  conceivable  situations  which  ])os8es8  more  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  interest,  than  that  of  a  numl)er  of  individuals  placed 
u|)on  an  uncultivated  and  unpeopleil  shore,  pnxlucing  nothing 
for  sustenance,  and  affording  no  means  of  wealth,  except  as  these 
inav  he  raised  hv  the  labour  of  the  colonists;  Imt  on  which  they  arc 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire  ; — where  every  thing  de- 
])ends  upon  their  individual  exertions,  and  they  have  as  it  were  to 
( Tcate  the  elements  of  their  future  8up|)ort  ami  proh])erity, — to  call 
imo  existence  every  thing  which  they  may  require.  And  we  can 
conceive  of  few  feelings  more  pleasurable  than  those  which  must 
necessarily  lie  produced  in  their  minds  hy  witnessing  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  community  they  have  planteil.  To  watch  its 
growth  from  tlie  first  nide  l)eginning8  to  the  establishment  of  a 
mimerous  and  flourishing  society, —  to  contrast  the  evidences  of 
civilization  and  wealth  with  the  unbroken  wildness  which  the 
whole  region  formerly  wore,— to  witness  every  day  some  new  in- 
rojid  upon  the  wilderness,  some  extension  <»t  society  and  culti¬ 
vation  to  ])arts  formerly  unoccupicnl, — and  to  |K>HseHs  the  consetout- 
n<*ss  that  all  of  this  has  l)een,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  result 
of  their  own  lalxMirs  and  privations,  must,  we  imagine,  inspire  am 
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allowable  which  can  but  seldom  be  experienced. 

And  when  to  the  tt*eling8  produced  by  a  contemplation  of  what 
has  been  done,  we  add  the  prospect  that  still  more  will  be  accom¬ 
plished, — that  the  present,  however  ^eat  may  have  l)een  the  ap¬ 
parent  progress,  is  hut  the  bejipnning  of  what  may  be  antici- 
{)ated, — that  but  the  foundations  have  l)een  laid,  and  the  super¬ 
structure  has  vet  to  be  raiscri  upon  it, — any  individual  who  has 
l>een  instrumeiiul  in  carrying  on  the  work,  may  indulf]^  the  belief 
that  he  has  not  livetl  uselessly,  but  has  aided  in  increasini^  the 
happiness  of  his  race.  'Fhat  this  cannot  be  done  without  some 
sacriHces  in  the  tirst  instance,  is  true ;  but  this  is  no  more  than 
must  be  said  of  every  thin^  in  which  any  one  can  l)e  engaged 
with  the  ho|)e  of  doing  good  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  l>elieve  that 
the  sacrifices  are  far  less  in  prop>rtion  to  the  result  to  be  obtained 
than  is  the  case  in  many  other  instances,  and  far  less  in  absolute 
amount  than  may  be  generally  imagined. 

The  question  of  the  expinliency  of  founding  colonies  has  been 
in  S4ime  degree  complicated  by  l)eing  mixed  up  with  the  theories 
u})on  the  subject  ot'  f>opulation,  which  have  been  held  since  the 
ap|)earatice  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Malthus  upon  the  latter  subject.  It 
has  happened  rather  strangely,  that  the  expediency  of  colonisation 
has  l)eendenie<l  by  both  parties, — those  who  concurred  in  the  views 
of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  his  (hH'trines. 
I'hc  latter,  denying  any  tendency  in  the  human  race  to  increase 
lieyond  the  means  of  subsistence  furnished  by  any  particular  coun¬ 
try,  have  diH^med  any  provision  for  a  surplus  population  by  means 
4)f  colonies  to  Ik*  altogether  useless ;  and  the  former,  imagining 
that  this  tendency  to  increase  could  be  neither  controlled  nor 
escaped  from,  have  supposed  that  any  temporary*  relief  which  might 
Ik*  afforded  by  colonies  is  altogether  useless,  and  have  therefore 
condemned  their  establishment  as  a  fruitless  expenditure  of  money 
and  of  effort.  Without  at  all  entering  into  the  various  topics 
connected  with  this  subject,  we  mav  observe,  that  one  thing  at 
least  is  certain  ;  namely,  that  thousands  whose  condition  at  home 
was  full  of  misery,  and  without  any  prospect  of  improvement, 
have,  by  emigration,  not  merely  secured  to  themselves  an 
tibundmnce  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  but  have 
enabled  themselves  to  rise  from  the  condition  of  lalamrers  to  that 
of  landholders  and  employers  of  labour,  and  have  succeeded  in 
c.stabliahuig ' their  children  in  the  same  condition  as  that  to  which 
they  had  elevated  themselves.  And  while  there  exists  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  unoccupied  laud  that  will  yield  to  the  labour  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator  an  ample  return,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  such  may  continue  to  be  the  case.  Whether,  therefore, 
these  advantages  will  continue  iiuleliuitely,  or  must  at  some 
iK*riod  terminaur,  and  whether  the  land  from  which  emigration 
lias  taken  plact*  might  have  lK*en  reiuleretl  suthciently  proiluctive 
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to  enable  the  emi^ant  to  remain  in  comfort  at  home,  are  pomta 
which  we  do  not  feel  ciiapofied  to  (iiaciiMi.  Taking  our  stand 
upon  the  admitted  good  which  has  been  produced  to  the  emi- 
^frant,  and  which  continuea  to  he  produced,  we  view  with  plea¬ 
sure  every  extension  of  the  field  within  which  emigration  may  he 
carried  on,  and  every  increase  of  means  for  those  who  may  be 
desirous  of  emigration,  to  carry  this  desire  into  effect. 

'rhere  is,  however,  one  point  which  we  deem  most  essential  in 
any  scheme  of  emigration  ;  that  it  should  he  entirely  voluntary. 
Any  plan  which  contemplates  the  withholding  of  |>art)chial  relief 
from  those  who  refuse  to  emigrate,  appears  to  us  most  unjust  in 
principle,  and  calculated  inevitably  to  lead  to  gross  oppression  in 
practice.  The  |>oor  man,  if  he  prefer  poverty  at  home  to  the 
prospect  of  comfort  and  independence  abroad, — if  the  ties  which 
hind  him  to  his  native  country  arc  so  strong  that  the  pain  of 
severing  them  is  greater  than  can  be  compensated  by  the  hopes 
held  out  in  the  colony, — or  if  from  any  cause  he  is  averse  to  emi¬ 
grate, — has  a  right  to  remain  at  home;  nor  has  he,  by  his  refrisal  to 
emigrate,  forfeitwl  a  single  right  that  he  previouly  ])08sessed.  There 
must  always  he  individuals  in  this  country  with  whom  fear  is 
stronger  than  hope,  or  with  whom  the  love  of  home  and  of  kindred 
overcomes  the  desire  of  |)ersonal  juivancement,  or  who  have  not 
either  the  mental  or  the  physical  conformation  that  might  fit 
them  for  the  endurance  of  the  toils  and  privations  that  may  ac¬ 
company  their  first  settlement;  and  to  compel  individuals  of 
this  class  to  emigrate,  would  l)e  to  inflict  the  severest  punish¬ 
ment,  short  of  death,  that  could  be  indicted  upon  them,  for 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  ])overty.  Such  injustice,  if  even 
it  could  he  contemplated,  is,  however,  altogether  unnecessary. 
So  long  as  the  colonies  4)der  the  inducements  to  emigration  which 
they  now  present,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  ad¬ 
vancement  odered  to  them,  and  rcauiring  no  compulsory  measures 
to  induce  them  to  exchange  the  hopeless  poverty  which  is  their 
lot  in  this  country,  for  the  brighter  prospects  presented  in  the 
colony.  All  that  is  required  by  these  individuals  is  the  means  of 
carrying  into  edect  the  wishes  they  have  already  formed ;  and  so 
^^Hin  as,  from  any  fund,  this  is  supplied,  they  will  not  for  a  moment 
delay  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  regard  to  emigration,  as  with  regard  to  most  other  things, 
the  chief  duty  of  a  government  is  to  let  matters  take  their  natural 
course ; — to  leave  it  to  the  spontaneous  decision  of  individuals 
whether  they  will  emigrate  or  not,  without  either  attaching  boun¬ 
ties  to  tempt,  or  afhxing  penalties  to  compel  emigration ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  individual  interest  will  induce  just  that  line  of 
ionduct  which  is  most  consistent  with  the  national  prosperity, 
rhosc  will  emigrate  who  l)clievc  that  their  wealth  will  be  in- 
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i  remsed  and  their  condition  improved  hy  emigration ;  and  thone 
who  reganl  it  an  a  matter  inciifferent  or  injuriona,  will,  of  coiirwe, 
remain  at  home.  And  as  individuals  are  better  judges  of  what  U 
f<»r  their  individual  good  than  a  government  can  be,  it  may  l)e 
safely  assumed,  that  those  who  go  will  he  those  who  ought  to  go, 
and  that  those  who  remain  will  l>e  those  who  are  l>est  fitted  for  the 
eountr\'  in  which  thi^v  were  bom,  and  in  which  they  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue.  'Fherc  is,  however,  an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  in  the 
case  of  those  of  the  labouring  population  who  are  dt'sirous  to  emi¬ 
grate.  but  who  do  not  pc)ssess  the  means  of  defraying  the  ex]M*nseof 
their  passage  to  the  colony.  For  individuals  thus  circumstanced,  if 
they  are  to  accomplish  their  desires,  some  assistance  is  necessary  ; 
and  as  a  class  of  labourers  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  any 
colonv,  it  is  desirable  that  this  assistance  should  be  furnished. 
lUit  the  aid  supplieti  them  should  In*  strictly  confined  to  defraying 
the  cost  of  their  passage.  There  should  l>e  no  inducement  in  tlie 
shafH*  of  unnaturally  high  wages  ;  still  less  should  there  be  any 
compulsion  by  the  withholding  of  ])arochial  relief  at  home.  All 
should  bt‘  left  to  the  o|H»rati4»n  of  the  natural  cirriin>stanees  of  the 
colonv  ;  the  higher  wages  resulting  from  Uie  demand  for  lalanir, 
and  its  8U|)erior  productiveness,  aud  the  prospect,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  tluNe  circumatanccs,  and  with  the  exertion  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  share  of  industry  and  frugality,  of  attaining  independence 
and  comfutrative  wealth.  The  interference  of  (Tovemnient  should 
Ih?  limited  to  the  mere  removal  of  a  ])ositive  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  gratifying  the  desire  4)ccasioned  bv  their  poverty ;  and 
this  under  such  arrangements,  and  subject  to  such  terms,  as  may 
appear  lH*«t  calculated  to  render  the  assistance  thus  afforded  l)ene- 
ficial  to  the  labourers  and  to  the  colony. 

'I'hese  general  observations  have  Ix'en  occasioned  by  the  proposed 
formation  of  «i  new  I'ohmv  on  the  southern  coast  of  Australia,  on 
principles  widely  differing  from  those  upon  which  any  recent  C4)lo- 
niea  have  been  foundeii,  and  appearing  to  us  well  calculated  to 
promote  its  succes.s.  'The  (’olony  will  lx*  founded  under  the  Jiu- 
thority  of  an  Act  of  rarliament,  passed  during  the  last  session ; 
and,  as  much  inisri'prescntation  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
undertaking,  and  as  the  characters  and  motives  of  those  bv  whom 
the  plan  has  Ix'en  sup|H)rted,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  plan  itself,  have  lxx.'n  attacked  with  a  virulence  that  could 
si*arcely  lx*  justitied,  even  if  the  statements  u|H)n  which  the  attacks 
Wire  foimdetl  had  Ixeii  true,  and  most  unjustifiable  as  they  arc 
false ;  we  projKMx*,  Ixd’ore  adverting  to  the  nature  of  the  Colony, 
.uid  the  advantages  it  is  sup|N)Si‘d  to  offer,  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history*  of  its  establislunent  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  summer  of  llUIl,  a  proposal  was  submitted  to  Lord 
Cioderich,  then  Secretary  ofs^talefor  the  Colonies,  for  the  tbund- 
icion,  without  any  c.\}K.nM;  to  this  ccuntry,  of  a  ('olonv  at 
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Sj^encrr's  (tulf,  on  tlie  southrm  coant  of  Australia^  the  propose<i 
>iu?  of  the  New  Colony.  The  plan  upon  which  it  waa  proposetl 
that  the  ('olony  should  be  founded  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  land 
should  l>e  sold  at  or  above  a  fixed  mininunn  price,  and  that  the 
money  raised  in  this  manner  should  be  applicnl  in  conveying  to 
the  colony  young  marri<*d  labourers  with  tneir  wives.  The  price 
then  Hxetl  was  5s.  |>er  acre,  the  price  at  which  land  could  lx?  oh- 
uintxl  in  the  neigh Ixmring  colonies.  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
e\}x*nses  of  government,  and  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Colony,  it  was  proposeil  that  a  Company  should  be  formed  with  a 
capital  of  i\')0(),(HK),  of  which  a  quarter,  or  «l^ll?5,(X)0,  was  to  l)c 
einployeii  in  the  purchase  of  land  at  the  minimum  price:  the 
remainder  was  to  lx?  a  security  to  (iovernment  against  any  ex- 
l>enM*  IxMiig  occasioiu'd  to  the  mother  countr}'  by  the  government 
of  the  (\)lony,  and  was  to  lx?  employed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Din'ctors  in  improving  the  land  which  they  bad  purcha.sed,  and  in 
assisting  the  settlement  of  emigrants  up<in  it.  'riie  only  advan¬ 
tage  that  the  (’ompany  would  have  enjoyeil,  would  have  lx*en 
the  right  of  the  first  selection  of  land;  and  their  profit  would  have 
been  derived  from  the  increased  value  which  the  capital  and  la- 
Imur  convey  I'd  to  the  Colony  must  necc8.sarily  have  conferred  u|K)n 
the  land  thus  purchased.  This  proposal  wjis  in  the  first  instance 
favourably  received  by  bis  Lordship ;  but,  after  nearly  a  twelve¬ 
month  bad  bmi  employed,  on  the  faith  of  this  favourable  impres¬ 
sion,  in  the  endeavour  to  form  the  Company,  and  to  collect  a  Ixxly 
of  Kinigrant  capitalists  and  lalxnirers,  and  when,  as  the  result  of 
this  labour,  all  these  objects  bad  lK?en  efiected,  bis  Lordship  saw 
lit  to  alter  bis  opinion,  and  to  refuse  the  sanction  of  Ciovernment 
to  the  ine.'isure,  which  was  consequently  for  the  time  alxindoned. 

Some,  however,  of  those  |H‘rsons  who  had  Ix'en  concerned  in  it, 
still  retained  their  interest  in  its  success ;  and  when  Lord  (vodcrich 
was  succeeded  in  bis  olKce  of  Colonial  SecreUr}'  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
(now  Lord  Stanley,)  the  same  plan  was  laid  before  that  gentleman, 
and  met  with  his  immediate  and  full  appn)bation.  Hut,  as  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  had  been  prepared  to  emigrate  to  the 
pn>|K)sed  (\>lony  had  previously  sought  their  fortune  in  other 
lands,  and  those  who  had  been  willing  to  lx*coinc  Directors  in  the 
('ompany  had  abandoned  the  measure,  a  considerable  delay  was 
necessarily  inteqmsed ;  and  while  efiorts  were  making  to  collect 
another  IkxIv  of  emigrants,  and  to  form  a  new  set  of  Directors, 
it  occurred  to  those  engaged  in  the  labour,  that  the  Colony  might 
with  more  advantage  be  formed  without  the  intervention  of  a  Com¬ 
pany.  A  plan  was  accordingly  framed,  and,  a  provisional  com- 
naittee  having  lx?en  formed  to  assist  in  carrying  it  into  efiect,  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  to  establish  the  (*olony  u|K>n 
the  same  principles  as  Ixdore,  as  ri*gardeil  the  sale  of  land,  and 
the  mode  of  apidylng  the  ]»ruetcds  of  such  saU*,  but  inde|x*nd- 
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ently  of  any  land  Company  ;  the  |K*cuniary  assistance  which  was 
to  have  Iktii  furnislicd  by  such  C'ompany  being  now  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  a  hum,  Iwaring  such  a  rate  of  interest  as 
might  secure  the  advance  of  tlie  requisite  amount.  The  plan 
thus  nuHlitied  was  a])proved  by  Mr.  Stanley ;  and  a  bill  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  ])reparcd  and  laid  before  him,  to  carry  it  into  operation. 
This  bill  was  not,  however,  introduced  into  parliament  until  the 
accession  to  office  of  Mr.  Sjiring  Rice.  When  introduced,  it  met 
with  very  inconsiderable  o])position;  and  this  opposition  ceased  as 
s(M)n  as  the  real  character  of  the  measure  was  explained.  It 
passed  Isith  houses  of  ])arliament,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session  received  the  royal  assent.  Rut,  though  modified  as  we 
have  explained  almve,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Colony  should 
Ik*  founded,  and  the  macliinery  by  which  the  funds  required  for 
the  pur])(>se  of  defraying  the  exjicnses  of  its  government  should 
Ik*  procured,  the  princijile  of  the  C’olony  has  been  the  same 
throughout.  At  no  time  was  it  intended  tliat  a  single  acre  should 
be  given  away  t)r  obtained  by  any  one  at  a  lower  ])rice  than  that 
at  which  it  might  Ik*  obtained  by  all ;  nor  was  it  ever  contem¬ 
plated  that  any  portion  of  the  money  to  be  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  the  waste  land  should  form  a  source  of  private  emolument.  The 
principle  that  all  the  land  should  be  sold  at  a  uniform  price, 
and  that  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  should  be  applied  in 
carrying  to  the  C'olony  the  labour  requisite  for  its  cultivation, 
has  ever  lK*en  recognised  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
(’olony,  from  which,  on  no  ]>rctcnce,  should  any  de])arturc  be  al¬ 
lowed. 

'The  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  C’o¬ 
lony  iK'ing  thus  obtained,  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  the  Act  into  eflect,  and  to  insure  the  early  form¬ 
ation  of  a  settlement.  We  shall  proceed,  in  order  to  afford  informa- 
timi  to  such  as  may  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  may  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  the  ])ros])eets  that  it  might  hold  out  to  them, 
to  advert  somewhat  in  detail  to  the  nature  and  probable  operation 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  (’olony  is  to  be  founded,  and  to 
the  pros])ects  of  success  which  these  principles,  if  fairly  carried 
out,  offer  to  the  emigrant.  Rut  before  doing  this,  it  will  be 
lU'cessarv  to  advert  to  a  preliminary  point  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance;  VI/..,  the  fitness  of  the  site  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  the  (’olony  ;  its  ca])acity  to  support  a  population,  and 
the  advantages  which  it  possesses  in  relation  to  the  various  em- 
|)loymcnts  in  which  the  Kmigrant  cajiitalist  may  desire  to  engage. 
'I'he  importance  of  this  consideration  is  obvious.  Tnlcss  the  soil 
Ik*  prcKluctive,  unless  the  climate  be  salubrious,  and  unless  a 
market  exists  for  the  articles  which  the  Colonists  may  raise,  no 
excellency  of  system  would  induce  any  practical  man  to  select  the 
proposeil  Colony  as  the  place  of  his  future  abode.  This,  then,  is 
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the  first  matter  to  In*  consideml :  if  tlie  evidence  ii}x>n  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  satisfactory,  the  idea  of  founding  the  C olony  is  an  ab¬ 
surdity,  and  the  result  can  only  be  a  miserable  failure, — the  more 
sijjnal  from  the  advantages  which  have  been  held  out  to  the 
world  as  nect'ssarily  flowing  from  the  plan  to  be  adopted. 

It  is,  however,  obvious,  that  until  a  settlement  has  In'en  made, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  cannot  be  demonstrated.  And  if  it  were 
m|uired  that  an  absolute  demonstration  of  this  fact  should  be 
afl’orded  In'fore  a  settlement  were  attempted,  neither  this  nor  any 
other  colony  would  ever  lx?  founded.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
utmost  that  a  reasonable  man  can  expect  will  l)c  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  that  in  the  nature  of  things  can  be  funiished  ;  and  upon 
the  evidence  thus  prejcnted,  he  will  frame  bis  opinion  and  regu- 
laU‘  his  conduct.  That  he  may,  notwithstanding,  be  deceive<l, 
is  no  doubt  true,  but  the  same  uncertainty  applies  to  every  thing 
else.  We  can  only  guide  ourselves  by  ])robabilities,  and  must 
k*  satisfied  with  the  nearest  approach  to  certainty  that  can  be 
attained,  'fhe  evidence  which  has  already  been  collected  on  this 
head  is  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  any  which  has  yet  been 
possessed  by  the  founders  of  any  other  colony  ;  and  for  a  collected 
view’  of  the  whole,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  little  work  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  “  South  Australia,’’ where  all  that  is  known 
on  the  subject  may  be  found.  To  us  the  evidence  appears  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  but  this  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  any  one  would  act  upon 
the  conclusions  formed  by  another,  when  the  facts  from  which  that 
conclusion  was  formed  were  open  to  him.  The  ])osition  of  the  ])ro- 
posed  New  Colony  is  nearly  the  centre  of  the  Southern  coast  of 
Australia:  it  extends  from  the  l.‘32nd  to  the  lilst  degree  of  East 
longitude,  and  from  the  coast  to  the  2Gth  degree  of  South  lati¬ 
tude.  It  thus  includes  nearly  350,(M)()  s(piarc  miles.  Within  its 
limits  are  included  the  two  great  o|>cnings  of  Spencer’s  (lulf  and 
Cult’  St.  Vincent,  with  the  emlmuchure  of  the  river  Murray, 
which  is  navigable  for  nearly  .‘300  miles ;  and  there  is  every  pro¬ 
bability,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  indications 
found  by  (‘aptain  Flinders  and  others  who  have  since  visited  it, 
dial  many  other  rivers  will  Ix'  found.  I’hc  harbours  of  Port 
Lincoln  and  Nepean  Hay  are  surpassed  in  excellence  by  none, 
and  information  has  been  received  of  the  existence  of  others 
equally  safe  and  commcHlious.  The  situation  thus  selected  is 
central  between  the  other  Australian  colonies.  It  is  about  7^1^! 
miles  from  Van  Diemen’s  T^and,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  Sydney  and  the  Swan  River ;  but  as,  in  all  new  countries,  the 
^ea  is  the  most  o]K'n  and  the  readiest  means  of  communication,  its 
facilities  of  intercourse  with  Van  Diemen’s  Land  will  be  far  the 
greatest,  for  a  voyage  to  that  settlement  would  only  occupy  a  week, 
while  at  least  a  fortnight  would  lx*  employed  in  reaching  Sydney, 
and  nearly  three  weeks  in  reaching  the  Swan  River.  From  its 
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propinquity  lo  Nan  Dionien's  I, and,  wlirrc  provisions  are  in 
^reat  aiHindanre.  and  Tuay  Ik*  ])r(K’iir(‘d  at  very  low  prices,  aiwl 
trom  the  fact  that  the  siock-kee|H‘rs  in  New  South  Wales  have 
already  ]mshed  down  to  within  miles  of  Lake  Alexandrina, 
in  the  nei^hUmrlnuHl  of  which  the  first  settlement  will  prohahlv 
1k‘  formed,  there  is  an  ample  security  afforded  aj^ainst  those  pri- 
N  ations  which  have  Ixicn  endured  in  the  infancy  of  almost  all  new 
colonies,  and  in  an  especial  manner  at  the  Swan  River;  and 
which  have  not  merely  o|H*rat<‘d  injurioiisly  on  the  iFnmediate 
welfare  of  the  settlement,  hut  have  <4ten  permanently  injured  its 
])ros]HTity  hv  the  drain  of  wealth  to  ])urchase  ])rovisions.  'This 
circumstance  removes  one  of  the  most  formidalde  objections  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  colonv, — namelv,  that  founded  u]>on 
the  dithcultv  of  ohtaininf;  su])])lies  ;  as  the  farmer  in  South  Au¬ 
stralia  would  in  this  respect  he  scarcely  more  unfavourably  place<l 
with  reirard  to  a  supply,  than  a  farmer  in  New  South  NVah^s 
who  may  he  situated  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  spot  whence 
his  supplies  are  to  he  derived  ;  the  ‘greater  cheapness  (d*  water- 
(‘arria^e  almost  com])ensatin^  for  the  difference  in  distance.  In 
one  other  most  important  respect,  the  site  of  the  ])roposed  (  'olonv 
offers  advantages  which  no  other  part  (d*  Australia  ])ossesses. 
'The  two  o\iifs,  alon^  the  shores  of  Nvhich  the  settlers  will,  in  all 
])rohahility,  locate  themselves,  the  River  Murray,  and  the  l.ake 
.Mcxaiulrina,  offer  facilities  of  water  communication  similar  in 
kind,  and  not  j^reatly  inferior  in  decree,  to  those  Nvhich  arc 
presented  by  the  rivers  and  lakes  (d*  North  America.  'They 
form  natural  roads,  by  means  of  which  the  farmer  may  with  ease, 
and  at  little  expense,  convey  his  produce  to  the  central  market 
of  the  t ’olonv,  and  receive  in  return  the  articles  which  he  is 
desirous  of  ifurciiasinjx.  'I'hey  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  su|)er- 
''cde  the  necessity  of  road-makinir,  and  will  enable  the  settlers, 
timu^h  ]H*riiaps  placed  at  a  considerable  distance,  to  communi¬ 
cate  wiiii  each  other,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  frequent  and 
friendly  intercourse. 

’I'he  actiuii  character  cd’ the  s«ul  is  of  course  less  known.  'Those 
advantages  which  the  situation  ]>ossesses,  to  wiiich  we  have 
alreatly  referred,  are  theobvijuis  features  of  the  country,  apparent 
to  every  one  on  the  mere  ins)H‘ction  of  the  map ;  the  fertility  of 
the  land  is  a  matter  for  investi»^ation  and  experiment.  Here, 
however,  there  are  some  General  facts  which  may  oidde  the  reader 
in  forming  his  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  contrary  to  what  is 
fri'quently  the  case  in  other  countries,  where  the  first  distniverers 
have  imagined  an  Kldorado,  and  Nvhere  subsiquent  ex^H'rience  ha.s 
wofully  corrccttxl  this  favi»urable  impression,  the  reports  ;is  to  the 
nature  of  tlie  soil,  are  more  favtmr.able  in  ]mqH>rtiou  as  they  arc 
ifiore  rec'ent,  and  as  the  individuals  from  whom  they  are  (d)taine<l 
had  more  extended  op|>ortunities  id*  observation.  l’n»m  the 
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ri*|x>rt  ofC’aptHin  I'HihUtk,  by  whom  this  part  of  the  coast  of 
Australia  was  discovered,  down  to  the  narrative  of  the  ex])edition 
of  (’aptain  Sturt,  there  will  la*  found  a  constant  improvement  in 
the  views  enlt  rtained  on  this  su!>ject ;  and  from  the  verbal  testi¬ 
mony  of  some  individuals  who  have  still  more  recently  visited  the 
spit,  and  have  passed  several  months  there,  and  who  have  arrived 
in  Knijland  since  the  puhlication  of  the  Account  of  the  Colony  to 
wiiich  we  have  referred,  the  more  favourable  re])ort8  are  ahiind- 
antlv  coidirmed.  'I'his  then  affords  a  ground  for  l)elieving,  that 
the  soil  is  really  fit  for  the  ])ur]>(»ses  of  the  (a>lony.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  geoh»gical  character  of  a  part  at  least  of  the  terriuiry 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony,  of  that  part  where 
probably  the  first  t(»wn  will  he  founded,  is  such  as  to  lead  im*- 
sistihly  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  fertility  of  soil, 
'fhat  ])art  of  the  (’olony  which  .is  situated  Imtween  Lake  Alex- 
andrina  and  (iidf  St.  \  incent,  and  which  consists  of  upwards  of 
seven  millions  of  acres,  extending  from  (’a]H'  Jervis  seventy-five 
miles  to  the  north,  is  Imunded  on  the  one  side  by  the  river  and 
the  Lake  Vlexandrina,  and  cm  the  other  by  a  range  of  mountains 
of  consiilerahle  elevation,  running  along  the  eastern  shore  of  (iulf 
St.  \  incent ;  and  the  soil  of  this  vale  is  thus  formed  partly  of  the 
debris  of  the  mountains,  and  partly  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  river  and  lake.  We  believe  it  would  Ik*  a  solitary  exception 
to  the  otherwise  uniform  course  of  nature,  if  land  thas  situated 
were  not  found  to  he  in  an  eminent  degree  fertile.  The  following 
aecount  of  this  portion  of  the  (Ndony,  extracted  from  the  joumal 
of  ('a])tain  Sturt,  will  justify  the  account  we  have  given  of  its 
character. 

‘  f  rom  the  above  account  it  would  a])pear,  that  a  s|)ot  has  at 

*  length  been  found  upon  the  south  coast  of  New’  Holland,  to  which 
‘  the  colonists  might  venture  with  every  pros])ect  of  success,  and 
‘  in  whose  valleys  the  exile  might  hope  to  build  for  his  family,  a 
‘  ])caceful  and  ])ros])erous  home.  All  who  have  ever  landed  upon 
‘  the  eastern  shore  of  St.  V’incenfs  (iulf,  agree  as  to  the  richness 
‘  of  its  soil  and  the  abundance  of  its  pasture.  Indeed,  if  we  cast 
‘  our  eyes  upon  the  chart,  and  examine  the  natural  features  of  the 
‘  country  behind  Cape  Jervis,  we  shall  no  longer  wonder  at  its 
'  differing  in  soil  and  in  fertility  from  the  low  and  sandy  tracks  that 

*  generally  prevail  along  the  shores  of  Australia.  Without  en- 
‘  tcring  largely  into  the  consideration  of  the  more  remote  advan- 
‘  tages  that  would  in  all  human  probability  result  from  the  esta- 
‘  Idislunent  of  a  Colony,  rather  than  a  penal  settlement  at  St. 
‘  Vincent's  (iulf,  it  will  Ik;  ex])edient  to  glance  hastily  over  the 

*  preceding  narration,  and,  disengaging  it  from  ail  extraneous  mat- 

*  ters,  to  condense  as  much  as  )H>ssible  the  information  it  contaiiiM 
‘  respecting  the  country  itself;  for  I  have  been  unable  to  intnxlucc 
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‘  anv  pussine  remark,  lest  T  should  break  the  thread  of  an  inter- 
‘  t'siin^  detail. 

‘  The  counm'  immediately  behind  Cape  Jervis  mav,  strictly 
‘  spcakinc%  he  termed  a  promontory,  hounded  on  the  west  hv  St. 

‘  \  incent’s  (iiilf  and  tlie  «andv  tract  separatincf  that  basin  from 
‘  the  sea.  Supposing  a  line  to  he  drawn  from  the  parallel  of  J4'* 

‘  U)\  to  the  ea.st ward,  it  will  strike  the  ^furray  Hiver  about  25 
‘  miles  ahsive  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  will  clear  the  ranges  of 
‘  w  hich  Mount  Hacker  and  Mount  Lofty  are  the  respective  termi- 
‘  nations.  'This  line  will  cut  off*  a  space,  whose  j^eatest  breadth 
‘  will  Ih?  Hftv-live  milt's,  whose  length  from  north  to  south  exceeds 
'  seventv-Hve  miles,  anti  whose  surface  contains  upwards  of  seven 
‘  millions  of  acres  ;  from  which,  if  we  deduct  two  millions  for  the 
‘  unavailable  hills,  we  shall  leave  five  millions  of  acres  of  land  of 
‘  rich  soil  upon  which  no  senib  exists,  anti  whose  most  distant 
*  ]><iints  are  aceessil)lc,  through  a  level  country  on  the  one  hand, 

‘  and  hv  water  on  the  other.’ 

'file  principles  u])on  which  it  is  proposetl  to  found  the  i’olonv, 
have  a  twofold  aspect ;  as  thev  allect  the  mother  country,  and  as 
they  affect  the  Colony.  'The  former  is  not  necessarily  connt'cted 
with  <mr  present  topic,  anti  its  elucidation  would  demand  more 
time  and  space  than  can  now  hi'  devoted  tt^  it.  At  a  future  op¬ 
portunity,  we  may,  however,  recur  to  it,  and  may  exhibit  in  de¬ 
tail  the  effects  which,  if  extensively  adopted,  it  mi^ht  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  prwluce  ii|)on  the  social  condition  of  this  country.  We 
shall  now',  ht»wever,  ctintine  ourselves  to  its  o|>eration  in  reward  to 
the  C\)lony.  'The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  under  which  it  is  to  be  established,  S4)  far 
as  it  is  necessary  here  to  advert  to  them. 

‘  I.  The  Colony  to  he  eriH'ttni  into  a  province  under  the  name  of 
South  Auslnilia.  exteinliiitf  from  the  132d  to  the  1  list  dejxree  of  Hast 
lonptude.  and  from  the  South  co:ist,  inciudinji  the  adjacent  islands 
noithw’ards.  to  the  tropic  of  Caprin^rn. 

‘  II.  The  whole  of  the  territory  within  the  al>ove  limits  to  Imj  o|>cn 
to  settlement  hv  Hritish  suhiects. 

‘III.  Not  to  Ih*  ijoverned  hv  laws  applvim;  to  other  parts  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  hut  hy  thi»si'  only  expressiv  enactinl  for  this  colony. 

‘  l  \  .  Ihe  coioiiv  in  no  c;ise  to  l)c  eniployetl  as  the  place  of  contine- 
inent  of  transmirtwi  tnmvicts. 

‘  V,  \o  waste  or  public  lands  to  become  private  pro^wrtv,  save  by 
one  miauiH  «»iiiy ;  viz.  bv  purvimse  at  a  tixeii  iniiiimuiii  price,  or  as  much 
altove  that  price  as  the  1*0111  pi't  it  ion  of  public  uucliuu  may  detennine. 

•  VI.  Subject  to  the  aliove  rt'strictioii,  and  to  the  luvessity  of  pre* 
vious  Mir^'eys.  all  persons  whether  residing  in  the  C»*louy  orCireat  Bri- 
t.iin.  to  U»  free  to  acquire  pnqierty  in  wiiste  or  public  land,  in  fee,  and 
without  limit,  cither  as  to  (piantitv  or  situatiou. 
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‘  VII.  Tlip  wholr  of  the  niircha^e  monry  of  wiwte  or  public  land  to 
lie  emplovrd  in  conveying  (ulM>nrer!<,  native!i  of  the  Hntifth  Ules.  to 
the  ('olony. 

‘  \'III.  Tho  oniigmntR  conveyed  to  the  Colony  with  the  purchase 
money  of  waste  land*  to  In*  of  the  two  sexi'a  in  t'qiial  numbers ;  a 
preference  amonii^t  the  ap])licanta  fi»r  a  pnwui^  cost  free,  l)eing  j^iven 
to  vtMinjf  inarrieti  jH’rsons  not  having  children  ;  so  that  for  any  given 
outlay  of  their  money,  the  purchasers  of  land  may  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  lalsuir  wherewitn  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  of  {xipulation 
to  enhance  its  value. 

‘  IX.  (’oininissioners  to  Ik*  appointed  by  his  .Majesty  to  manage  the 
dis|K»sid  of  public  lands,  the  ex])enditure  of  the  purchase  money  thereof 
as  an  Kinigration  Fund,  and  to  discharge  some  other  duties  relative  to 
the  ('olony. 

‘  X.  Until  the  Colony  l»e  settled,  and  the  sides  of  wuste  or  public 
lands  shall  have  priHluccd  a  fund  adequate  to  the  wunt  of  labour  in  the 
Colony,  the  commissiotiers  to  have  authority  to  raise  money  on  loan  by 
the  issue  of  IniiuIs  or  oiher\vise,  l)eariug  colonial  interest,  for  the  pur- 
j>ose  »if  conveying  selected  lalMUirers  to  the  (adony  ;  so  that  the  first 
IhmIv  of  «*niigmtiug  cjtpitalists  going  out  to  buy  land,  mayfnmithe  first 
1k‘  snp])lied  with  lalxnir.  (Commissioners  In'ing  empowered  until 

such  loan  or  hwins  Ik*  repaid  with  interest,  to  apply  :dl  the  proceeds  of 
the  s;iles  of  laud  in  repayment  of  such  hsins. 

*  XI.  For  defraying  (provisionally)  the  necessary  expens4*s  of  the 
commission  and  of  the  I'oloniid  government,  the  commissioners  to  have 
authority  to  raise  money  on  loan  by  the  issue  of  lamd*  or  otherwise, 
and  providetl  the  said  expenditure  do  not  exceed  in  the 

whole,  the  amount  thereof  to  lie  th^emed  a  colonial  debt*  and  secured 
up<»n  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Colony. 

‘XII.  The  authority  of  the  Caimmissioncrs  to  continue  until  the 
(’olony,  having  attained  to  a  certain  population,  shall#  thnmgh  the 
means  of  a  representative  assembly  to  be  cidled  by  his  ^Ifijesty,  under¬ 
take  to  discharge  the  colonial  debt,  and  to  defray  the  cos*  ,'*f  the  future 
government ;  when  the  (\dony  is  to  receive  such  a  constitution  of  local 
government  as  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  and 
with  the  authority  of  Parliament,  may  deem  most  desirable.* 

The  objects  contemplated  by  these  provisions,  is  to  insure  to 
the  (’olonists  those  advantages  which,  in  an  especial  manner, 
lielong  to  new  countries,  in  combination  with  many  of  those  which 
have  hitherto  characterised  old  and  long  establisheil  communi¬ 
ties  ;  —to  unite  the  high  rate  of  wages  and  of  profits  which  arises 
from  the  unlimitetl  extent  of  the  field  within  which  labour  and 
capital  are  to  be  employed,  with  the  conveniences  and  enjoyments 
that  are  connected  with  the  existence  of  a  concentrated  (xipula- 
tion  and  extensively  corabincxl  lalxiur.  The  means  by  which  it 
IS  hopfxl  to  obtain  these  results,  are  simply  the  plan  to  be  adopted, 
of  selling  all  the  waste  land  of  the  Colony  at  a  fixed  and  uniform 
price,  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  in  defray- 
mg  the  passage  to  the  Colony  of  the  labourers  necessary  for  the 
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cultivation  ot*  the  hind  tluis  purchased.  Tor  a  full  development 
ot*  the  advantages  of  this  plan,  we  must  refer  those  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  the  information,  to  the  work  entitled  ‘  Knjrland  and 
America,*  where  he  will  find  the  snhiect  most  elalmratelv  and  ahlv 
treateil.  Here  we  must  etinfine  ourselves  to  a  ver}”  brief  sketch 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  principle  may  1m‘  expecteil  to  operate. 

It  is  clear,  that  waste  land  is  valuable,  only  as  it  can  l>e  made  to 
pr(Hluce  articles  for  footl  and  for  exchange  ;  and  that,  upon  land 
of  (a|ual  fertility,  tlie  amount  of  produce  which  can  ho  raised 
from  a  given  ]>ortion,  must  depend  u|>on  the  quality  of  lalmur  that 
is  emplovcii  in  its  cultivation.  Half  a  million  of  acres,  as  was 
fatally  e\|K*rienc(Hl  at  the  Swan  River,  may  he  worthless  ;  nay, 
their  |>ossession  may  Ik*  positively  injurious  to  th«‘ir  owner,  unless 
he  at  the  same  time  possess  the  lalmur  by  which  they  may  lie 
rendert‘<l  productive.  And  anv  quantity  of  land  that  a  settler  niav 
possess  Ih'VoiuI  that  ]H)rtion  (»f  it  which  is  under  cultivation,  con¬ 
fers  upon  liim  no  other  advantage  than  the  mere  barren  satisfaction 
of  lH*ing  enabled  to  call  it  his  own.  Rut  any  lami  that  is  not 
cultivateil,  and  that  cannot  Ih»  cultivated  by  its  owner,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  is  private  prouerty,  s»)  that  anv  other  ])crson 
wdling  to  undertake  its  cidtivation  is  prevented  from  (h)ing  so,  is 
not  merelv  wonhless  to  the  owner,  but  is.  at  the  same  time,  }H)«i- 
tively  injurious  to  tiie  conimunitv  ;  liecause  it  inUTposes  itself 
l»etwet'n  anv  new  settler  and  the  other  settlers,  and  the  market  fer 
his  pnKiuce:  tends  to  separate  the  (’olonists  from  each  other,  and 
thus  to  impede  intercourse;  and  renders  an  expense  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  roads  and  for  the  interchange  of  commodities  lie- 
vond  what  would  otherwise  Ik'  required.  Anv  (lovcmment. 
therefore,  in  ilisposing  of  the  waste  land  in  its  colonics,  should 
ailopt  some  rule  for  the  prevention  of  ownership  in  land  by  any 
person  whoiloes  not  possess  the  means  of  rendering  it  productive: 
ami  should*  as  far  :is  possible,  })roportion  the  amount  of  land 
<'ccupied  to  the  lalmur  wiiich  exists  in  tlie  Colony  for  its  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Roth  of  these  objects  wiil,  it  is  hoped,  be  attained  by  the 
plan  proposed  to  In*  aiiopted  in  South  Australia.  As  a  price  will 
Ih?  ret^uirtxi  for  tiie  whole  of  the  waste  laud  in  the  territory,  no 
one,  it  is  presuineii,  will  acquire  land  but  with  a  view  to  obtain¬ 
ing  a  protit  from  its  iinniuce ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  money 
paid  to  iiovemmeiit,  as  the  price  of  land,  will  Ik?  empioved  in 
furnishing  laiiour  to  tlie  Colony,  it  is  lK*lievt*il  that,  if  the  price  of 
land  bi'  fixed  at  the  pni^ier  ainouiu,  there  will  always  l>e  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  laliour  to  enable  the  Emigrant  capitalist  profitably 
to  employ  his  capital  in  agricuitund  and  p:isioral  pursuits,  and  to 
«>t>tain  fnun  the  land  a  reiiirii  for  the  money  empioyeil  in  its  pur- 
cluise  and  culture.  'This  latter  point  is  uiie  of  the  very  utmost 
imfwmance.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  ensure,  liiat  no  emigrant  siiall 
have  more  land  than  be  |)ov>es*es  capital  to  cuUivale,  unless,  at 
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the  time,  there  are  means  employed  to  furnish  for  him,  or 
to  enable  him  to  obtain,  the  lalmur  wherewith  to  employ  his  ca¬ 
pital.  In  most  of  our  ('olonies,  (except  in  some  few  cases  where, 
from  motives  into  which  we  do  not  here  wish  to  inquire,  land  has 
lieen  granted  to  an  extent  utterly  dispro]>ortioncd  to  any  ])ossihle 
capital  which  the  owner  (*ould  ever  acquire,)  it  j^cnerally  happens 
that  the  settler,  though  not  at  first  possessing  the  capital  requisite 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  still  does,  in  the  course  of  time, 
acquire  sutlicient  mt'ans  for  the  purpose,  or  at  least  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  considerable  part  of  it ;  hut  the  want  of  labour  pre¬ 
sents  an  insiqwahle  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  those  means  ; 
and  this  want  of  lalxjur  has  occasioned  the  various  contrivances, 
(litierent  in  kind,  hut  alike  in  principle,  and  alike  injurious  to  the 
moral  and  s*»cial  condition  of  the  (adonists,  which  have  l)een 
resorted  to  in  our  various  <le|M»ndencies.  It  has  Inum  from  this 
want  of  labour  that,  in  America,  slavery  Inis  taken  so  deep  a 
root;  that  in  South  Africa,  in  addition  to  the  existence  of  slavery, 
there  ])revailed  that  system  with  rej^ard  to  the  natives,  so  forcibly 
exposed  by  Dr.  Philip,  and  under  which  whole  trilws  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  land  which  their  fathers  possessed  ;  and  that, 
in  Australia,  the  convict  system,  demoralizing  and  dangerous  ;i8 
it  is  admitted  by  its  warmest  supporters  to  lx»,  is  so  strenuously 
upheld ;  and  is  sought  to  Ik*  extended  to  that  settlement  which  is 
iis  yet  free  from  the  taint.  In  all  these  cases,  there  have  l)een  the 
same  wants  arising  from  similar  circumstances.  'The  settlers 
having  land  that  might  lx*  profitably  cultivated,  and  having  also 
the  capital  requisite  for  its  cultivation,  have  had  no  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  free  lalxuir  by  the  instrumentality  of  which  the  land  and 
capital  might  Ik*  em])loye<l ;  and  have,  therefore,  l>een  driven  to 
the  various  unjustifiable  methods  by  which  this  deficiency  might 
l)c  supplied,  'rhe  system  to  Ik?  pursued  in  the  New  (.'olony  will 
supply  this  deficiency.  It  will  proportion  capital,  land,  and  la- 
Iwur,  to  each  other ;  and  will  enable  lK)th  the  capitalist  and  the 
ialxuircr  to  derive  the  greatest  |)ossible  return  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  their  industry'  and  wealth. 

'Fhat  this  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  system,  apfX'ars  self- 
evident  ;  but  there  is  an  objection  which  has  been  taken  by  many, 
and  lately'  urged  with  considerable  vehemence  in  a  recent  NudiIkt 
of  the  Westminster  Review,  to  which  it  is  right  that  we  should  ad¬ 
vert,  as  the  objection  is  based  upon  a  dogma  of  a  certain  sect  of 
IKilitical  economists,  and  therefore  jKJSsesses  a  currency  to  which, 
from  its  real  value,  it  is  by  no  means  entitled.  The  objection,  if  stated 
with  precision,  which  is  not  (»ften  done,  would  assume  something 
ot  this  sha|K*.  'The  priHluce  of  your  land  will  Ik?  divided  lK?tweeii 
the  capitalist  and  the  labimrer  in  the  shn)K*  of  profits  and  wages. 
If  the  latter  are  higher  than  in  either  colonies,  then  the  profits  of 
the  capitalist  will  be  smaller,  and  he  will  have  no  indiiceiiieiit  to 
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prefer  this  colony.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  former  are  higher, 
then  wages  must  Ik*  pro|)ortionahly  low,  and  the  lalK)urer  would 
l)e  attracted  hy  the  higher  prigi*  which  his  labour  would  command 
in  the  adjacent  markets  of  Sydney  and  Van  Diemeirs  Land.  If 
neither  of  these  should  Ik*  the  case,  but  the  produce  should  Ik?  di- 
vidi*d  in  the  same  pro|K)rtion  as  in  other  colonies,  then  there 
would  Ik*  no  reason  to  induce  an  emigrant  to  pay  twelve  shillings 
an  acre  for  land  in  South  Australia,  when  in  New  South  Wales 
he  can  obtain  it  for  live  shillings.  No  capitalist,  therefore,  will 
liecomea  purchaser  of  land  in  the  New  (\)lony  ;  and  consequently, 
there  will  Ik*  no  fund  to  provide  for  the  passage  of  the  labourer, 
and  no  ('olony  will  be  established.  This  argument,  perfectly  lo¬ 
gical  and  conclusive  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  nevertheless  most  ina|>- 
plicable  to  the  subject.  It  proceeds  upon  an  assum]>tion  not 
merely  totally  gratuitous,  but  utterly  at  variance  with  known 
facts.  It  assumes  that  the  produce  of  a  certain  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  is  always  the  same  ;  when  it  is  within  the  experience 
of  every  one,  that  it  varies  with  all  the  varying  circumstances  of 
skill,  natural  fertility,  ])owers  of  combination  of  labour,  ii:c.,  &c. 
Hut  if  this  be  the  case,  then  any  thing  which  may  tend  to  render 
lalKiur  and  capital  more  ])roductive  in  the  pro])osed  Colony  than 
in  the  other  colonies,  would,  without  at  all  altering  i\\c proper t Urn 
of  wages  and  prolits,  raise  the  actual  amount  of  each.  If,  for 
instance,  under  the  arrangements  to  be  adopted  in  South  Austra¬ 
lia,  a  given  (piantity  of  labour  and  capital  should  raise  one 
hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  while  in  New*  South  Wales  it  pro¬ 
duces  only  eighty,  then  it  is  clear,  that  in  whatever  ])ro])ortion  this 
]»ro<luce  may  1h*  divided,  the  actual  amount  both  of  wages  and  of 
profits  may  be  one  fifth  higher  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
colony,  and  a  sufficient  inducement  would  be  furnished,  both  to 
the  capitalist  and  to  the  labourer,  to  ])refer  a  residence  in  that  one 
which  offered  them  the  highest  remuneration.  That  the  product¬ 
iveness  of  the  soil  may  be  expected  to  be  greater  in  the  new 
C’olony,  where  lalniurwill  be  siqiplied  in  sufficient  extent  to  allow 
of  its  being  combined  in  the  various  processes  of  agriculture, 
than  in  the  old  colonies,  where,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  convict 
system,  this  cannot  Ik*  done,  is  clearly  and  forcibly  shewn  by 
C’olonel  Torrens,  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Crawford,  referred  to  at 
the  hciid  of  this  article. 

*  Let  ns  sup|>ose  that,  in  a  new  settlement,  in  w’hich  land  is  given 
away  to  all  who  apply  for  it,  four  lalxnirers  locate  themselves  on  four 
se|mrate  lots,  of  fifty  acres  each,  and  commence  hewing  their  fortunes 
out  of  the  rude  material  of  nature.  Eaeh  of  these  four  labourers 
imist  construct  his  own  houst*  and  buildings,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
must  “  hew  his  materials  ”  from  the  de|H>sitories  of  nature — the  quarry 
and  the  forest  ;  and  must  Ih'  his  own  mason,  his  own  carj)entcr,  and 
his  ow’ii  smith.  Eaeh  individual,  therefore,  will  waste  a  considerable 
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portion  of  his  time  in  shifting  from  one  employment  to  another ;  and 
111  most  of  these  varied  (X^;upations»  must  necessarily  be  miserably  de¬ 
ficient  in  knowledge,  dexterity,  and  skill.  Again,  each  of  these  four 
labourers  must  construct  a  se|>arute  road  from  his  farm  to  the  market 
town  ;  each  must  have  the  means  of  conveying  his  prmluce  to  market ; 
and  each  must  suspend  the  clearing  and  cultivation  (»f  his  land  as  often 
as  he  lias  occasion  to  take  a  journey  to  the  market  town,  to  dispose  of 
his  pnnluce,  or  to  purchase  other  necessaries  there.  Kvery  person  in 
the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  sources  which  augment  the 
productive  powers  of  lalMiiir,  will  si'e  how  inefticiently,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  agriculture  of  a  new  settlement  must  Ih‘  conducted. 

‘  Let  us  now  vary  the  sup|H>sition  ;  let  us  assume  that  the  land  of  the 
now  colony,  insteul  of  bt*ing  given  away,  is  stdd  at  a  ])ro|)er  prict',  and 
that  our  four  labourers,  instead  of  dis|KTsing  themselves  over  the 
wild,  and  occiqiying  four  farms  of  fifty  acres  each,  as  inde])endent  cul¬ 
tivators,  work  for  wages  with  a  capitalist  who  purchases  a  farm  of  two 
hundred  acres,  and  proceeds  to  cultivate  it  with  their  aid.  This  farmer 
and  his  four  lalnuirers  working  in  combination, (may  raise,  at  least,  five 
times  the  quantity  of  priKlucc  which  could  Ik*  raisi‘d  by  four  isolated 
lalsuirers  squatting  in  the  forest  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  While 
materials  were  purchased,  and  while  masons  and  car{H*nters,  skilled 
and  dexterous  in  their  particular  callings,  were  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  town,  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  would  proceed  with  uninterrupted  rapidity.  To  ojien  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  market  would  require  the  construction  of  only  one 
road,  instead  of  four.  When  it  u'as  necessary  to  convey  ])roduce  from 
the  farm  to  the  town,  one  well  loaded  waggon,  attended  by  one  man, 
would  do  the  business  of  four  half-loaded  carts,  attende<l  by  four  men, 
and  traversing  four  times  the  distance.  All  the  lal>our  saved  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  constructing  and  repairing  one  road  instead  of  four,  and  of 
one  man  going  to  market  instead  of  four,  would  be  an  additional  quan¬ 
tity  t»f  laliour  apjilied  to  the  soil  ;  while  the  exjM'iise  of  carts  and  wag¬ 
gons,  and  of  draft  cattle,  would  lie  considerably  diminished.  Hut  this 
wtnild  not  be  all.  -Not  only  would  one  farmer,  working  tui  one  farm, 
with  the  aid  of  four  hired  labourers,  be  able  to  iR'stow  a  greaU'r  quan¬ 
tity  of  immediate  laliour  on  the  soil,  than  four  lalsmrers,  working 
upon  their  own  account  upon  four  separate  farms,  but  every  given  por¬ 
tion  of  tbe  combined  labour  would  lie  more  etfectual  than  the  same 
jortion  of  the  isolated  labour.*  pp.  .‘k) — .‘17* 

Hut  if  this  is  the  case,  it  will  follow,  that  it  would  Ik?  greatly 
for  tbe  advantage  of  the  emigrant  capitalist  to  ])refer  this  Colony 
to  tbe  other  Australian  colonies.  Here,  it  is  true,  a  higher  price 
will  Ik?  demanded  for  the  land  than  elsewhere  he  would  have  to 
J)ay ;  (though,  in  the  other  Australian  colonies,  land  advantageously 
situate  could  not  he  procured  at  so  low  a  price  as  twelve  shillings;) 
but  while  in  the  latter  case  he  pays  iiis  money  for  land,  and 
nothing  else,  in  the  former  he  could  obtain,  not  merely  the  land, 
hut  the  lalKHir,  without  which  his  land  must  be  worthless.  Nomi¬ 
nally  he  pays  for  land,  but  really  he  pays  only  for  the  labour ;  and 
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prefer  this  colony.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  former  are  higher, 
then  wages  must  be  proportionably  low,  and  the  labourer  would 
be  attracted  by  the  higher  price  which  his  labour  would  command 
in  the  adjacent  markets  of  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  If 
neither  of  these  should  be  the  case,  but  the  produce  should  be  di¬ 
vided  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  other  colonies,  then  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  induce  an  emigrant  to  pay  twelve  shillings 
an  acre  for  land  in  South  Australia,  when  in  New  South  Wales 
he  can  obtain  it  for  five  shillings. .  No  capitalist,  therefore,  will 
become  a  purchaser  of  land  in  the  New  Colony  ;  and  consequently, 
there  will  be  no  fund  to  provide  for  the  passage  of  the  labourer, 
and  no  Colony  will  be  established.  This  argument,  perfectly  lo¬ 
gical  and  conclusive  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  nevertheless  most  inap¬ 
plicable  to  the  subject.  It  proceeds  upon  an  assumption  not 
merely  totally  gratuitous,  but  utterly  at  variance  with  known 
facts.  It  assumes  that  the  produce  of  a  certain  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  is  always  the  same ;  when  it  is  within  the  experience 
of  every  one,  that  it  varies  with  all  the  vary  ing  circumstances  of 
skill,  natural  fertility,  powers  of  combination  of  labour,  &c.,  &c. 
Hut  if  this  be  the  case,  then  any  thing  which  may  tend  to  render 
labour  and  capital  more  productive  in  the  proposed  Colony  than 
in  the  other  colonies,  w’ould,  without  at  all  altering  the proporthm 
of  wages  and  profits,  raise  the  actual  amount  of  each.  If,  for 
instance,  under  the  arrangements  to  be  adopted  in  South  Austra¬ 
lia,  a  given  quantity  of  labour  and  capital  should  raise  one 
hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  while  in  New  South  Wales  it  pro¬ 
duces  only  eighty,  then  it  is  clear,  that  in  whatever  proportion  this 
produce  may  be  divided,  the  actual  amount  both  of  wages  and  of 
profits  may  be  one  fifth  higher  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
colony,  and  a  sufficient  inducement  would  be  furnished,  both  to 
the  capitalist  and  to  the  labourer,  to  prefer  a  residence  in  that  one 
which  offered  them  the  highest  remuneration.  That  the  product¬ 
iveness  of  the  soil  may  be  expected  to  be  greater  in  the  new 
Colony,  where  lal)our  will  be  supplied  in  sufficient  extent  to  allow 
of  its  l)eing  combined  in  the  various  processes  of  agriculture, 
than  in  the  old  colonies,  where,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  convict 
system,  this  cannot  be  done,  is  clearly  and  forcibly  shewn  by 
Colonel  Torrens,  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Crawford,  referred  to  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

*  Let  us  suppose  that,  in  a  new  settlement,  in  which  land  is  given 
away  to  all  who  apply  for  it,  four  labourers  locate  themselves  on  four 
separate  lots,  of  fifty  acres  each,  and  commence  hewing  their  fortunes 
out  of  the  rude  material  of  nature.  Each  of  these  four  labourers 
must  construct  his  own  house  and  buildings,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
must  **  hew  his  materials  **  from  the  depositories  of  nature — the  quarry 
and  the  forest ;  and  must  be  his  own  mason,  his  own  carpenter,  and 
his  own  smith.  Each  individual,  therefore,  will  waste  a  considerable 
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portion  of  his  time  in  shifting  from  one  employment  to  another ;  and 
in  most  of  these  varied  occupations,  must  necessarily  be  miserably  de¬ 
ficient  in  knowledge,  dexterity,  and  skill.  Again,  each  of  these  four 
labourers  must  construct  a  separate  road  from  his  farm  to  the  market 
town  ;  each  must  have  the  means  of  conveying  his  produce  to  market ; 
and  each  must  suspend  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  his  land  as  often 
as  he  has  occasion  to  take  a  journey  to  the  market  town,  to  dispose  of 
his  produce,  or  to  purchase  other  necessaries  there.  Every  person  in 
the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  sources  which  augment  the 
productive  powers  of  lal>our,  will  see  how  inefhciently,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  agriculture  of  a  new  settlement  must  be  conducted. 

‘  Let  us  now  vary  the  supposition  ;  let  us  assume  that  the  land  of  the 
new  colony,  instead  of  being  given  away,  is  sold  at  a  proper  price,  and 
that  our  four  labourers,  instead  of  dispersing  themselves  over  the 
wild,  and  occupying  four  farms  of  fifty  acres  each,  as  independent  cul¬ 
tivators,  work  for  wages  with  a  capitalist  who  purchases  a  farm  of  two 
hundred  acres,  and  proceeds  to  cultivate  it  with  their  aid.  This  farmer 
and  his  four  labourers  working  in  combination,|may  raise,  at  least,  five 
times  the  quantity  of  produce  which  could  be  raised  by  four  isolated 
labourers  squatting  in  the  forest  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  While 
materials  were  purchased,  and  while  masons  and  carpenters,  skilled 
and  dexterous  in  their  particular  callings,  were  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  town,  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  would  proceed  with  uninterrupted  rapidity.  To  open  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  market  would  require  the  construction  of  only  one 
road,  instead  of  four.  When  it  was  necessary  to  convey  produce  from 
the  farm  to  the  town,  one  well  loaded  waggon,  attended  by  one  man, 
would  do  the  business  of  four  half-loaded  carts,  attended  by  four  men, 
and  traversing  four  times  the  distance.  All  the  labour  saved  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  constructing  and  repairing  one  road  instead  of  four,  and  of 
one  man  going  to  market  instead  of  four,  would  be  an  additional  quan¬ 
tity  of  labour  applied  to  the  soil ;  while  the  expense  of  carts  and  wag¬ 
gons,  and  of  draft  cattle,  would  be  considerably  diminished.  But  this 
would  not  be  all.  Not  only  would  one  farmer,  working  on  one  farm, 
with  the  aid  of  four  hired  labourers,  be  able  to  bestow  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  immediate  labour  on  the  soil,  than  four  labourers,  working 
upon  tlieir  own  account  upon  four  separate  farms,  but  every  given  por¬ 
tion  of  the  combined  labour  would  be  more  effectual  than  the  same 
l)ortion  of  the  isolated  labour.*  pp.  35 — 37- 

But  if  this  is  the  case,  it  will  follow,  that  it  would  be  greatly 
for  the  advantage  of  the  emigrant  capitalist  to  prefer  this  Colony 
to  the  other  Australian  colonies.  Here,  it  is  true,  a  higher  price 
will  he  demanded  for  the  land  than  elsewhere  he  would  have  to 
pay ;  (though,  in  the  other  Australian  colonies,  land  advantageously 
situate  could  not  be  procured  at  so  low  a  price  as  twelve  shillings;) 
but  while  in  the  latter  case  he  pays  his  money  for  land,  and 
nothing  else,  in  the  former  he  could  obtain,  not  merely  the  land, 
hut  the  labour,  without  which  his  land  must  be  worthless.  Nomi¬ 
nally  he  pays  for  land,  but  really  he  pays  only  for  the  labour ;  and 
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pays  less  fur  this  labour  than  it  would  cost  him  to  obtain  it,  if,  get¬ 
ting  the  land  for  nothing,  he  had  to  fetch  his  labourers  from  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Swan  River  affords  a  practical  illustration  of  the  reverse 
system.  There,  land  was  granted,  if  not  absolutely  for  nothing,  still, 
for  a  sum  too  small  to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the  desire  of  any 
one  to  become  a  proprietor  of  land ;  and  there,  consequently, 
every  emigrant  obtained  twenty  times  as  much  land  as  he  could 
cultivate.  But  though  land  was  thus  nominally  cheap,  the  land 
cultivated  cost  every  emigrant  at  least  twenty  pounds  an  acre ; 
for,  of  the  immense  tracts  owned  by  the  settlers,  not  one  five-hun¬ 
dredth  part  was  ever  subjected  to  the  plough  or  the  spade. 
There,  too,  as  no  one  was  compelled  to  take  out  labourers,  it 
happened  that  many  did  not  take  out  any ;  and  these  persons 
were  of  course  able  to  offer  to  the  labourer  who  had  been  taken 
out  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-colonists,  higher  wages  than 
could  be  afforded  by  those  whose  capital  had  been  diminished  by 
defraying  the  cost  of  their  passage  to  the  colony.  The  labour  was 
at  no  time  equal  to  perform  half  the  work  that  was  required,  and 
there  were  continual  contentions  between  the  labourers  and  their 
employers  ;  the  former  desiring  to  be  free  from  the  indentures 
into  which  they  had  entered  as  the  consideration  upon  which  they 
were  to  l)e  taken  out,  and  the  latter  endeavouring  to  hold  them  to 
their  bond.  Insubordination,  and  a  consequent  waste  of  time  and 
property,  prevailed  from  the  commencement,  and  have  injured 
the  colony  to  a  degree  which  must  long  retard  its  growth,  if  it  do 
not  end  in  its  entire  ruin.  In  the  New  Colony,  means  have  been 
devised  to  prevent  these  evils.  If  they  do  not  absolutely  ensure 
an  escape  from  them,  at  least  they  may  be  expected  to  diminish 
their  extent  and  operation.  There  will  be  from  the  first,  in  the 
Colony,  a  supply  of  labour  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  ;  the  labourers  will  not  be  compelled  to  work  for  insufficient 
wages,  nor  will  the  capitalists  be  compelled  to  employ  and  support 
lazy  and  insubordinate  workmen ;  wages  will  be  left  to  the  natural 
results  of  competition ;  and  employment  will  be  given  only  as  it 
is  found  profitable  to  the  employer.  The  farmer  will  find  it  for 
his  interest  to  pay  high  wages,  and  the  labourer  to  render  his  la¬ 
bour  as  productive  as  possible.  If,  therefore,  it  be  asserted,  that 
obstacles  will  arise  here  as  elsewhere,  from  the  desire  of  both  par¬ 
ties  to  obtain  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  other,  it  may  at  least 
be  replied,  that  all  the  circumstances  which  might  tend  to  give 
rise  to  such  a  feeling,  or  to  afford  facilities  for  its  manifestation, 
have  been  as  far  as  possible  provided  against,  and  that  the  rest 
must,  and  may  safely,  be  left  to  the  good  sense  and  interest  of 
those  who  may  emigrate. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  of  mere  profit,  the  proposed  Colony 
holds  out  superior  inducements  to  the  emigrant.  But  these  arc  not 
the  only,  nor  are  they  perhaps  the  highest  grounds  upon  which 
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preference  may  be  given  to  this  Colony.  If  the  results  of  the 
plan  upon  which  it  is  founded  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
expectations  entertained  by  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
its  establishment,  there  will  be  many  other  advantages  flowing 
from  the  system  to  be  adopted,  which  are  to  all  emigrants  of  at 
least  equal  importance  with  the  mere  acquisition  of  wealth.  Not 
that  we  would  for  a  moment  undervalue  this  point.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  competence, — the  enjoyment  of  the  means,  without  exces¬ 
sive  mental  or  bodily  labour,  of  satisfying  our  reasonable  desires, — 
involves  so  many  consequences,  and  those  so  important,  that  no 
one  would  be  justified  in  overlooking  them ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  other  things  to  be  considered.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  physical  wants  are  supplied;  there  are  social  and  mental, 
moral  and  religious  wants,  for  which  a  supply  of  their  appropriate 
objects  is  as  necessary  for  the  full  gratification  of  our  nature : 
for  the  supply  of  these  wants  the  plan  of  the  Colony  affords  facili¬ 
ties,  and  provision  will,  we  trust,  be  made  for  enabling  the  colo¬ 
nists  to  avail  themselves  of  these  facilities.  There  exists  already 
a  considerable  body  of  persons  who  are  prepared  to  emigrate  to 
the  Colony  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  opened  for  settlement;  and  they 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  these 
things.  There  exist  already  among  them  societies  for  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  religious  instruction,  and  for  furnishing  the  means  of 
mental  improvement.  Of  course  these  societies  are  as  yet  in  their 
infancy ;  but  the  framework  is  constructed,  the  foundation  is 
laid  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  settlement  is  formed,  there  will  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  enlarging  their  scale  so  as  to  embrace  in  their  operations 
any  number  that  may  emigrate.  This  w  ill,  we  believe,  be  the 
first  instance,  since  the  days  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  that  is  good  and  great  in  the  American 
empire,  of  any  colony  being  founded  in  which  the  colonists, 
before  leaving  their  native  land,  have  taken  means  for  the  supply 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  country  to  which  they  were  going ; 
and  probably  the  first  in  which  any  provision  has  been  made  for 
mental  culture  and  improvement.  The  exjierience  of  the  past 
warrants  us  to  reason  for  the  future ;  and  as,  where  means  were 
taken  for  the  preservation  to  the  colonists  of  the  religious  advan¬ 
tages  they  had  enjoyed  at  home,  those  means,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  were  efficacious  to  the  end  for, which  they  were  employed, 
and  religious  feelings  and  a  pure  faith  were  preserved,  we  may 
augur  well  for  the  result  of  the  present  efforts.  And  this  is  a 
point  of  no  mean  importance.  Those  who  are  compelled  to  emi¬ 
grate, — who  leave  the  land  of  their  fathers  to  seek  for  themselves 
and  their  families  a  home  in  the  wilderness, — feel  it  frequently 
among  the  strongest  of  the  dissuasives  to  this  step,  that  they 
must  relinquish  the  spiritual  privileges  which  they  have  previously 
enjoyed,  and  that  their  children  must  grow  up  almost  without 
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education.  They  go  to  a  land  where  they  are  sure  that  their  mere 
animal  wants  will  be  amply  supplied,  but  in  which  the  higher  feel¬ 
ings  and  desires  of  their  nature  meet,  and  can  meet,  with  no  fitting 
gratification ;  and  they  go  forth,  not  drawn  by  the  prospect  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  improvement  from  the  change,  but  compelled  by  the 
certainty  of  absolute  ruin  if  they  stay.  In  this  Colony,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  supply  these  wants ;  and  as,  in  all  these  cases, 
little  more  than  the  attempt  is  required,  provided  it  be  made 
with  prudence,  and  continued  with  energy,  we  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  beneficial  results  which  the  colonists  themselves  an¬ 
ticipate  from  their  efforts. 

To  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  in  this  country,  this 
Colony  will  offer  peculiar  inducements.  Although  there  is  no 
provision,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  its  formation, 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  an  Established  Church  there,  yet,  ’ 
the  principle  u]>on  which  it  will  be  founded  opposes  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  to  impose  it 
upon  the  colonists  ;  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  not  merely 
is  this  the  case,  but  that  those  members  of  the  E])iscopal  Church 
who  propose  emigrating,  (and  there  are  many  of  them,)  have 
formed  a  society  in  this  country,  and  have  raised  considerable 
funds,  to  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
colonists,  to  maintain  a  minister  of  that  church,  and  to  erect  a 
building  for  public  worship.  Here  then,  and  here  as  the  only 
place  in  the  British  dominions,  all  Christians  will  meet  on  an 
equal  footing ;  here  every  sect,  every  division  of  opinion,  will  have 
fair  play.  The  Episcopalian  will  no  longer  be  fettered  and  re¬ 
strained  in  his  efforts  to  do  good,  by  the  odium  necessarily  attach, 
ing  to  a  church  which  is  supported  against  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  community  ;  and  the  Dissenter  will  no  longer  be  subject  to 
the  feelings  which  necessarily  arise  here  from  his  position  as  one 
of  a  sect  debarred  from  a  share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
national  revenues,  and  excluded  by  his  religious  opinions  from 
many  civil  advantages.  We  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  in  one 
of  our  recent  Numbers*,  for  a  view  of  the  evils  which  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  favoured  sect  in  New  South  Wales  has  caused  to  that 
colony.  But  without  going  across  the  globe  for  an  illustration,  let 
any  one  look  at  the  state  of  things  in  this  country, — at  the  heart¬ 
burnings — the  jealousies — the  strife — the  efforts  of  the  one  party 
to  retain,  and  the  other  to  acquire,  the  property  now  appropriated 
to  the  Episcopal  Church, — at  the  obstacle  which  this  question  in¬ 
terposes  in  the  w  ay  of  every  measure  for  the  good  of  the  country, — 
at  the  difficulty  in  which  it  places  every  administration,  and  the 
uncertainty  thus  introduced  into  the  whole  of  our  domestic 
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policy » — and  he  will  then  have  some  idea  of  the  injurious  conse¬ 
quences  to  be  escaped  by  the  wise  abstinence  of  the  Government 
in  this  respect.  And  there  is  the  additional  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  here,  as  we  believe  would  almost  universally  be  the  case, 
the  absence  of  legislative  support  has  only  served  as  a  stimulus  to 
individual  exertion.  By  the  society  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
provision  is  made  for  the  foundation  of  an  Episcopal  Church  ;  and 
we  perceive  with  pleasure,  that  the  Bishop  of  London  has  'con¬ 
sented  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  society ;  thus  giving  the 
best  proof  that  could  be  afforded  of  the  sincerity  of  his  opinions 
in  favour  of  Episcopacy,  by  trusting  it  solely  to  its  own  merits, 
and  allowing  its  fitness  for  the  edification  of  a  Christian  com¬ 
munity  to  be  the  source  and  the  measure  of  its  success.  Should 
the  Dissenters  who  may  be  disposed  to  emigrate  make  a  similar 
appeal  to  their  Christian  brethren,  we  trust  that  it  would  be  met 
with  equal  promptitude  and  liberality. 

A  society  such  as  this,  or  any  means  which  might  be  employed 
fertile  evangelization  of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales  and 
of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  would  be  encountered  at  every  step  by  the 
habits  of  irreligion  and  immorality  which  the  convict  system  has 
naturalized  in  those  colonies ;  but,  in  the  proposed  Colony,  it  is 
trusted  the  character  of  its  population  will,  under  the  regulations  to 
he  adopted,  be  such  as  to  facilitate  the  success  of  any  such  at¬ 
tempts.  The  great  majority  of  the  community  will  consist  of 
young  persons  and  their  wives.  In  all  cases  where  applications 
arc  made  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Colony  by  the  fund  arising  from 
the  sales  of  land,  a  preference  will  be  given  to  a  married  man. 
By  this  regulation,  one  of  the  most  fruithil  sources  of  vice  and 
immorality  which  exist  in  the  other  Australian  colonies  will 
be  dried  up.  Every  individual,  too,  will  have  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  a  stake  in  the  property  of  the  Colony,  beyond  that  which 
arises  from  his  individual  comfort.  The  different  state  of  society 
which  this  one  circumstance  is  calculated  to  produce,  can  scarcely 
be  estimated  by  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  a  con¬ 
trary  system  in  the  other  colonies.  Where  the  chief  part  of  the 
labourers  are  unmarried,  the  high  wages  which  they  receive, 
forms  an  inducement  to  extravagance,  rather  than  to  thrift.  As 
the  labourers  have  none  of  the  comforts  and  endearments  of  home, 
their  pleasures  are  necessarily  sought  abroad,  and  boisterous 
merriment,  in  the  society  of  others  similarly  circumstanced,  takes 
the  place  of  the  calm  and  tranquil  enjoyment  which,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  is  felt  by  the  individual  who,  when  his  day’s 
work  is  over,  returns  to  the  society  of  his  wife  and  children,— to 
promote  whose  comfort  is  the  mainspring  of  his  exertions,  and  to 
witness  it,  their  chief  and  best  rewai^.  In  this  Colony,  there  will 
be  no  convicts.  The  labour  of  the  settlement  will  be  performed 
hy  free  labourers ;  and  as  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  these. 
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the  necessity  or  desire  for  convict  labour  will  not  arise.  The 
settlers  will  thus  be  free  from  the  contamination  of  convict  society, 
and  from  those  habits  which  the  presence  of  convicts  tends 
inevitably  to  impress  upon  a  community.  From  these  consider^ 
ations  we  are  disposed  to  augur  favourably  for  the  success  of  any 
endeavour  to  convey  religious  and  moral  instruction ;  and  to  tliis 
field  for  Christian  exertion  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world.  It  is  difficult  to  overrate  its  importance.  Prior  to 
experience,  it  might  have  been  less  apparent ;  but,  after  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  colonization  of  North  America,  no  doubt  can  remain 
on  the  mind  of  any  one,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  results  which 
depend  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  first  instance.  Es¬ 
tablish,  at  the  foundation  of  the  Colony,  a  moral  and  religious 
community,  and  you  will  give  by  this  means  a  tone  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  millions  who  may  be  expected  to  succeed  them. 
Allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  by,  and  years  of  after-effort  will 
not  suffice  to  remove  the  habits  and  feelings  which  may  have 
taken  root  among  them.  Let  any  one  contrast  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  those  parts  of  America  which  were  founded  by  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  who  sought  to  escape  from  persecution  here,  and  to  find  in 
another  region  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship 
denied  to  them  at  home, — with  those  settlements  that  were  founded 
by  men  seeking  only  wealth,  and  altogether  regardless  of  religion. 
In  the  former,  slavery  has  never  existed ;  provision  is  made  for 
education  ;  ample  means  are  furnished,  by  the  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  people,  for  the  support  of  the  worship  of  God  in 
their  own  country,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  among  other  lands ;  while  in  the  latter,  slavery,  with  its 
concomitant  evils,  has  always  prevailed,  and  a  general  laxity  of 
morals  and  an  indifference  to  religion  characterise  the  greater 
part  of  the  community.  AVith  these  examples  before  us,  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  with  indifference  the  present  experiment. 
Upon  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted,  not  merely  the  imme¬ 
diate  destiny  of  those  who  may  found  the  Colony,  but  the  fate 
of  the  majority  of  their  descendants  depends.  The  most  that 
any  plan  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  can 
be  expected  to  effect,  is  the  removal  of  obstacles  that  might 
otherwise  exist : — they  can  but  clear  the  ground,  and  leave  it 
free  for  the  Christian  minister.  It  will  be  his  task  to  plant  and 
to  water  ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  labours,  an  abund¬ 
ant  increase  may  follow. 

The  foundation  of  the  Colony  of  South  Australia  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  great  and  interesting  experiment.  The  system  upon 
which  it  is  based,  has  still  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Before  that  has  been  done,  it  is  impossible  to  pro¬ 
nounce  definitively  upon  its  results,  and  we  shall  therefore  watch 
with  interest  the  proceedings  of  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  the 
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work.  Upon  their  exertions  and  conduct  much  will  depend ;  and 
it  is  therefore  fortunate,  that  a  body  of  emigrants  is  already 
formed,  who  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  in  which  they  will  be  engaged, 
and  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  combined  action  among  themselves. 
They  will  not,  therefore,  be  merely  a  number  of  persons  gathered 
together  at  random,  unacquainted  with  each  other,  ignorant  of  the 
work  in  which  they  have  embarked,  unprepared  for  the  difficulties 
they  must  expect  to  encounter, — but  a  body  knowing  what  they 
have  to  do,  aqd  who  have  taken  the  means  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  do  it.  The  prospects  of  success  held  out  by  the  Colony 
are  great ;  so  great  as  to  induce  many  persons  who  reside  in 
the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and 
who  are  practically  acejuainted  with  the  evils  produced  by  a  want 
of  free  labour,  and  an  improvident  system  of  disposing  of  land,  to 
contemplate  removing  thither  as  soon  as  it  is  established.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  the  Colony  are  equally  fitted  with  that  of  the 
best  portions  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  growth  of  wool,  and  for 
the  production  of  all  the  other  articles  raised  there.  The  whale- 
fishery,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth,  may  be  prosecuted  with 
equal  advantage  from  its  shores,  and  the  facilities  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  India  are  considerably  greater.  The  climate  is 
almost  proverbially  salubrious  and  delightful,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  European  constitutions ;  but  hitherto,  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  attaching  to  every  portion  of  Australia,  have  been  neutral¬ 
ized  to  the  settlers  in  that  region,  by  the  moral  contagion  of  the 
convict  system,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  a  total  want  of  labour. 
If  the  present  experiment  should  fail,  this,  one  of  the  fairest  por^ 
tions  of  the  globe,  must  be  surrendered  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  those  who  now  possess  it ;  but,  if  it  be  attended  with  success, 
a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  the  existence,  in  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  of  a  nation,  in  which  the  laws,  the  language,  the  religion, 
and  the  institutions  of  England  may  be  perpetuated;  and  in 
which  they  may  form  the  character,  and  ensure  the  happiness  of 
unborn  millions.  In  contemplating  the  possibility  of  such  results, 
if  there  be  any  apparent  fitness  in  the  means  employed  to  produce 
them,  some  enthusiasm  may  be  naturally  expected.  And  we, 
therefore,  do  not  wonder  at  the  picture  drawn  in  some  of  the 
publications  on  the  subject  of  the  Colony,  of  the  condition  to  which 
it  may  arrive.  That  a  portion  of  the  expectations  entertained 
will  be  fallacious,  is  probable  ;  but  on  the  whole,  we  are  disposed 
to  concur  in  the  reasonableness  of  the  greater  part.  At  all  events, 
we  trust  that  the  attempt  will  now  speedily  be  made ;  and  as  we 
believe  that  it  deserves,  we  ho|)e  that  it  may  meet,  success. 
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Art.  III.  1.  Revealed  Characteristics  of  God :  in  a  series  of  Essay?. 
By  G.  Barrow  Kidd,  Minister  of  Roe  Street  Chapel,  Macclesfield. 
8vo.  pp.  xii.  407.  London,  1835. 

2.  Manly  Piety  in  its  Principles,  By  Robert  Philip,  of  Maberly 

Chapel.  18mo.  1834. 

3.  Manly  Piety  in  its  Spirit,  By  Robert  Philip,  of  Maberly  Cha¬ 
pel.  18mo.  1834. 

4.  Manly  Piety  in  its  Realizations,  By  Robert  Philip,  of  Maberly 
Chapel.  l‘8mo.  1834. 

SIMILARITY  and  contrast  are  alike  principles  of  mental 
association.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  while  opposite, 
they  are  not  contradictory :  both  may  operate  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  relation  to  the  same  objects,  though  they  may  do  so  in 
different  degrees.  Both,  perhaps,  have  had  something  to  do  in 
leading  us  to  place  together  the  books,  the  titles  of  which  appear 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  latter  principle,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  has  certainly  been  the  more  influential  of 
the  two. 

The  ideas  excited  by  the  titles  of  the  volumes  before  us,  would 
naturally  suggest  that  there  must  be  something  alike  in  their 
design  and  object.  Piety  must  be  founded  upon  a  knotcledge  of 
God ;  it  will  be  ma7ily^  or  rational,  just  in  proportion  as  that 
knowledge  is  drawn  from  Revelation,  The  noblest  exercise  of 
created  reason  is  to  inquire  after,  and  to  adopt,  the  annunciations 
of  the  Supreme ;  nor  can  any  mind  be  truly  and  justly  pious  but 
as  it  does  this;  hence  an  acquaintance  with  the  ‘  revealed  charac¬ 
teristics  of  God,’  the  great  object  of  all  pious  thought,  is  essen¬ 
tial  as  the  basis  of  ‘  manly  piety,’  —  the  state  of  mind  and 
emotion  in  the  creature,  corresponding  to  the  perfections  of  Him 
in  whom  it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being. 

Thus  far,  something  of  similarity  might  be  expected,  and 
something  of  similarity  there  is,  in  the  object  whicn  the  works 
under  consideration  are  adapted  to  promote.  In  every  thing 
else,  contrast  or  difference  predominates.  They  are  different  in 
size,  in  substance,  in  style.  The  first,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
is  a  volume ;  the  second  are  a  series  of  small  books :  the  one  is 
concerned  about  great  general  principles ;  the  other  pursue 
them  into  minute  and  particular  details.  The  style,  of  the  former 
is  free,  flowing,  eloquent,  and,  like  its  high  theme,  rising  at 
times  into  the  sublime,  majestic,  and  obscure :  the  style  of  the 
latter  is  abrupt,  conversational,  and  familiar ;  and,  by  the  fond¬ 
ness  of  the  author  for  antithesis  and  point,  sinking  occasionally 
almost  into  littleness.  Both  productions  have  their  respective 
excellencies  and  defects ;  and  both  arc  fitted  to  do  good  service, 
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though  to  different  orders  of  minds,  in  the  common  cause  of 
truth  and  goodness.  The  minds  of  the  writers,  we  should  sus¬ 
pect,  are  distinguished  by  characteristics  as  widely  different 
as  those  of  the  individuals  to  whom  their  writings  will  be  sepa¬ 
rately  acceptable. 

On  Mr.  Philip’s  volumes,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  required  to  go 
into  any  thing  like  extended  remark,  as  we  have  already  noticed 
his  former  efforts,  and  should  only  have  to  repeat  both  the  com¬ 
mendation  and  the  criticisms  which  we  then  expressed.  Those 
who  have  read  his  ^  Guides’  with  satisfaction  and  advantage, 
(and  they,  we  imagine,  must  be  the  entire  number  of  those  who 
have  read  them  at  a//,)  will  find  in  these  volumes  the  same  ex¬ 
cellence  which  they  have  already  admired,  and  from  which  they 
have  risen  up  sensibly  benefited.  They  will  meet  every  where 
with  thoughts  just  and  important,  expressed  in  a  manner  often 
striking  and  memorable.  His  illustrations  are  frequently  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  great  originality;  he  displays,  throughout,  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  both  with  scriptural  truth  and  with  human 
nature;  and  hence,  his  appeals  to  the  understanding  and  the 
conscience  are  at  times  triumphant  and  irresistible.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  concealed,  that  the  imperfections  of  style,  on 
which,  in  a  former  article,  we  animadverted,  appear  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  works  much  the  same  as  in  those  that  preceded  them. 

‘  Manly  Piety’  is  a  phrase  against  which,  perhaps,  some 
objection  might  be  taken.  It  may  be  supposed  to  savour  some¬ 
thing  of  pride  in  him  that  uses  it,  or  to  involve  in  it  an  appeal  to 
the  pride  of  those  whom  he  purposes  to  instruct.  Mr.  Philip 
would  have  done  well,  if  he  had  commenced  the  first  volume  of 
the  series  with  an  interesting  essay  on  the  sense  in  which  he 
employs  the  term,  and  in  which  he  wished  it  to  be  understood. 
At  the  same  time,  for  ourselves,  we  have  no  hesitation  about  its 
propriety,  or  difficulty  in  gathering  from  the  books  themselves, 
intimations  of  what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  it.  In  Dod¬ 
dridge’s  paraphrase  and  notes  on  the  14th  and  15th  verses  of 
chapter  xiv.  of  1  Corinthians,  our  readers  may  find  an  expla¬ 
nation,  and  Mr.  Philip  a  defence,  of  the  phrase  in  question. 

The  first  series  of  Essays,  entitled  ‘  Manly  Piety  in  its  Prin¬ 
ciples,’  touches  on  the  following  subjects :  ‘  Manly  estimates  of 
both  worlds,’ — ‘of  true  wisdom,’ — ‘views  of  salvation,’— 
‘  faith  in  Providence,’— ‘  honesty  in  prayer,’ — ‘  views  of  Di¬ 
vine  Influence,’  —  ‘  views  of  religious  mystery,’  —  and  ‘  views 
of  Divine  holiness.’  In  treating  these  subjects,  the  Author  says 
in  his  preface,  ‘  he  has  endeavoured  to  address  the  young, — and 
young  men  more  especially, — as  judicious  parents  would,  them¬ 
selves,  like  to  reason  with  their  children,  just  after  praying  fer¬ 
vently  for  them.’  And  we  must  say,  that  we  can  conceive  of 
little  for  which  a  parent  would  have  to  wish,  if  his  child  would 
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read  the  volume,  and  listen  to  its  appeals  and  reasonings,  as  if 
listening  to  what  was  coming  from  his  father's  heart,  and  with  the 
tones  of  his  father's  voice. 

‘  Manly  Piety  in  its  Spirit,'  consists  of  Essays  on  the  following 
subjects  : — ‘  Manly  views  of  Divine  love,' — ‘  impartiality  in  re¬ 
pentance,' — ‘  avowals  of  immortal  hopes,' — ‘  views  and  avowals 
of  faith,'  —  ‘  devotedness  to  the  Divine  glory,* — ‘  estimates  of 
the  evil  of  sin,' — and  ‘  St.  Paul’s  manly  glorying  in  the  cross.' 

‘  Manly  Piety  in  its  Realization '  is  illustrated  by  Essays  ‘  on 
manly  realizations  of  God  in  hearing,' — ‘  of  GckI  in  devotion,’ 
— ‘  of  God  in  the  world,' — ‘  of  final  judgment,' — ‘  of  invisible 
things,' — ‘  of  glory  in  the  church,' — ‘  of  Christ  in  the  Bible,’ 
— and  ‘  of  future  probabilities.'  Such  are  the  subjects  of  three 
small  volumes  of  what,  in  justice  to  the  Author,  it  is  proper  to 
say,  he  calls,  ‘  Conversational  Essays,'  and  which  he  describes 
as  ‘  not  theological  treatises  on  their  several  subjects,  but  speci- 
‘  mens  of  free  conversation  with  that  class  of  the  young  which 
‘  they  define  and  address  ; '  also,  as  ‘  dealing  more  with  the  in- 
‘  dividual  than  the  subject;  and  thus  adapting  themselves, 

‘  rather  to  the  moods  of  an  intelligent  mind,  than  to  the  modes 
‘  of  scholastic  teaching.*  In  a  word,  as  being  addressed  ‘  to  the 
‘  youthful  spirit  of  the  young.' 

We  give  a  single  extract  from  the  last  Essay  of  the  last  vo¬ 
lume,  not  on  account  of  any  peculiar  excellence  in  it,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  general  character  of  the  works,  but  because  the 
volume  from  which  it  is  taken  was  last  published,  and  because 
the  extract  itself  illustrates  what  has  just  been  quoted  from  Mr. 
Philip  as  to  the  nature  of  his  Essays.  It  is  from  the  Essay  on 
‘  Manly  realizations  of  future  probabilities.' 

‘  The  age  of  oracles  and  incantations  is  happily  gone  by  for  ever  :  but 
curiosity  alniut  the  future  remains  still.  We  are  no  longer  super¬ 
stitious  ;  but  we  continue  to  be  imaginative,  and  to  allow  both  hope 
and  fear  to  push  forward  their  conjectures  amongst  the  secrets  of 
futurity.  We  look  to  the  visions,  and  listen  to  the  voices  of  our  own 
wishes,  quite  as  much  as  the  ancient  heathen  did  to  their  divinations ; 
and  arc  as  much  led  by  them  too.  For,  who  has  not  studied  his  own 
prospects  in  life,  and  laid  his  plans  accordingly?  Thus  we  are  our 
own  oracles  now.  Delphos  and  Dodona  are  in  our  hearts.  We  despise 
the  witch  of  Endor  ;  but  we  listen  as  attentivelv  to  the  whispers  of 
our  own  hopes,  as  Saul  did  to  the  necromantic  vision.  We  conjecture, 
as  much  as  the  ancients  conjured. 

‘  This  natural  solicitude  aliout  our  success  in  life,  may  be  turned  to 
a  gocnl  account,  by  wise  management.  We  cannot  shake  it  off  alto¬ 
gether  ;  but  w'e  may  regulate  it.  It  may  even  be  indulged  so  as  to 
prove  very  useful. 

‘  Now,  in  regard  to  future  life,  you  have,  of  course,  more  hopes  than 
fears.  You  hoj>e  the  liest  is  your  own.  case.  I  mean,  you  take  for 
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granted  that  you  will  have  more  joy  than  sorrow  in  the  world.  You 
gee  no  reason,  and  feel  no  inclination,  to  fear  the  worst.  You  are  'not 
unwilling  to  do  well,  in  order  to  succeed  well ;  and,  therefore,  hope 
that  things  will  not  turn  out  ill. 

*  Well :  suppose  the  hesl.  Take  for  granted,  if  you  will,  the 
success  of  your  business — the  permanency  of  your  health — the  weight 
of  your  public  character — the  worth  of  your  private  friends — and  the 
completion  of  that 

Home,  which  plighted  love  endears.” 

‘  Now  seat  yourself  at  the  fire-side,  you  thus  wish  for  yourself. 
Place  opposite  to  you,  in  light  and  loveliness,  the  desire  of  your  eyes.” 
Look  around  upon  a  select  library,  and  a  still  more  select  group  of 
pictures,  and  out  upon  a  sweet  garden.  Let  your  cabinet,  too,  be  rich 
in  real  curiosities,  and  the  shelf  by  your  easy  chair  piled  with  all  the 
best  periodicals.  Let  music  also  breathe  its  charms  over  the  whole 
scene  of  this  home.  Call  in,  too,  the  occasional  presence  of  your 
bosom  friend,  and  of  your  most  intelligent  associates.  Look  at  the 
image  of  your  happiness,  as  it  is  reflected  in  their  enjoyment. 

*  Is  not  all  this  enough  }  You  see,  at  a  glance,  how  willingly  you 
would  go  out  to  business  in  the  morning,  and  how  cheerfully  you  would 
go  through  it  all  the  day,  in  order  to  keep  up  such  a  home.  You  feel, 
at  your  hearty  how  readily  you  would  return  at  night  to  the  quiet 
and  refreshing  joys  of  domestic  life.  Now,  this  is  the  utmost,  the  best, 
that  can  be  realized :  for  I  will  not  suppose,  that  you  would  reckon 
revelry  or  cards  any  addition  to  this  pleasure.  Its  tranquillity  and 
rationality  form  its  chief  charm. 

‘  Would,  then,  this  please  you  ?  Well,  suppose  it  all  your  own,  and 
your  own  for  life,  what  is  it  all  without  piety?  No  prelude  of 
heaven.  There  is  music,  but  not  that  which  eternity  will  prolong. 
There  is  reading,  but  not  that  which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation. 
There  is  taste,  but  not  for  objects  or  subjects  which  prepare  for  a  death¬ 
bed.  There  is  love,  but  not  that  love  which  is  a  pledge  of  re-union 
and  fellowship  in  the  mansions  of  immortality.  Thus  the  fair  body  of 
happiness  has  no  deathless  spirit  in  it.  It  is  altogether  “of  the  earth, 
eartny.^’  Could  you  l)e  satisfied  with  such  a  home  ?  Why,  without 
piety,  it  could  only  embitter  hell. 

‘  But  why  should  it  be  without  piety  ?  you  ask.  Nay,  it  is  for 
you  to  answer  that  question.  What  place  or  provision  does  your  plan 
make  for  that  piety  which  saves  the  soul,  and  makes  meet  for  heaven  ? 
When  building  and  beautifying  this  fabric  of  happiness,  did  you  even 
think  of  founding  it  on  “  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  ”  Did  you  even  select  the  books  for  your  antici¬ 
pated  library,  with  any  express  reference  to  becoming  wise  unto 
salvation  ?  When  you  realized  music,  had  it  any  reference  to  family 
worship?  Did  you  propose  to  yourself,  in  furnishing  your  future 
home,  that  the  table  of  your  sitting-room  should  be  a  family  altar  for 
the  morning  aud  evening  sacrifice  ;  and  that  one  chair  in  your  study 
should  be  a  sacred  footstool,  at  which  you  would  kneel  before  God  in 
^ret  ?  When  you  laid  out  your  garden  in  thought,  did  you  at  all 
intend  to  be  found  in  its  bower,  or  beneath  its  shady  trees,  like  Na- 
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thanael  **  under  the  fig-tree  or  like  Isaac  in  the  fields  at  eventide,” 
musing  and  praying  over  eternal  things?  If  not,  look  again  at  this 
‘‘house  made  with  hands;**  it  has  no  connexion  with  that  house 
“  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.**  It  is  every  thing  that 
human  hands  can  make  it ;  but  no  divine  hand  is  upon  it,  in  blessing 
or  guardianship.  It  even  defies  God,  by  excluding  God  :  for  the  house 
that  “  is  not  for  him  is  against  him.**  *  pp.  208 — 213. 

In  parting  from  Mr.  Philip,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
we  look  with  considerable  interest  for  his  long  promised  life  of 
Whitfield,  and  hope  to  have  much  pleasure  in  seeing  him  in  a 
new  character.  If  he  shews  as  much  skill  in  tracing  the  career 
of  one  who  has  ‘  finished  his  course,’  as  he  has  shewn  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  ‘  guide’  them  who  are  beginning  therein,  we  shall  not  l)c 
disappointed. 

In  advancing  to  notice  Mr.  Kidd’s  work,  we  feel  as  if  there 
was  something  like  injustice  to  the  Author  in  not  devoting  to  it 
an  entire  article.  W e,  however,  who  sit  and  decide  in  the  Courts 
of  Literature,  have  our  ‘  secret  reasons  ’  for  what  we  do,  even 
as  kings  and  statemcn  have  theirs ;  and,  as  we  have  already  as¬ 
signed  a  sufficient  one  for  the  classing  together  of  the  works  be¬ 
fore  us,  it  is  not  necessary,  even  if  it  were  required,  to  advert  to 
others  which  yet  may  have  operated. 

‘  Revealed  characteristics  of  God,’  consists  of  ‘  a  series  of 
Essays,’  of  which  the  following  are  the  titles.  ‘  On  the  Divine 
Nature.’  ‘  On  the  Eternity  of  God,  in  contrast  with  the  du¬ 
ration  of  Man.’  ‘  On  the  act  of  concealment,  as  containing 
the  Divine  glory.’  ‘  On  God,  as  the  dwelling-place  of  his 
people.’  ‘  On  Ezekiel’s  Vision  of  the  Divine  glory.’  ‘  On 
the  equality  of  all  periods  in  the  sight  of  God.’  ‘  On  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  Jesus  Christ.’  ‘  On  the  revealed  representations  of 
Jesus  Christ’s  two  natures.’  ‘  On  the  incarnation  of  the  Word 
of  God.’  ‘  On  the  design  of  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ.’  ‘  On 
the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.’  ‘  On  God,  as  the  original  of 
man’s  love  to  his  Maker.’  ‘  On  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ.’ 

‘  On  the  Deity  as  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  him  alone.’  ‘  On  the 
Deity,  as  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  all  believers.’  ‘  On  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  surrender  of  Jesus  Christ’s  administration.’  ‘  On  the 
blessedness  of  Jesus  Christ.’  ‘  On  the  worship  of  heaven.’ 

The  subject  of  tbis  book  is  the  greatest,  the  most  awful  and 
august,  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  man  or  angel.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  higher  for  a  theme  of  meditation  or  discourse, 
than  to  the  *'  eternal  and  infinite  Majesty  ;’  to  Him  in  whom  all 
perfections  centre,  from  whom  all  things  flow,  by  whom  all  ‘  won¬ 
ders  are  achieved  in  heaven  and  in  earth,’  and  who  presents, 
in  his  nature,  attributes,  and  doings,  to  highest  intelligences,  a 
subject  of  incessant  and  exhaustless  research.  We  have  often 
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been  amazed  to  observe,  how  liglitly  men  could  enter  into 
speculations,  and  how  boldly  they  could  pronounce  on  Him 
lifore  whom  the  spirits  of  light,  those  ‘  sages  of  eternity,’  pro¬ 
strate  themselves  in  humblest  adoration,  and  who,  to  them,  is  more 
an  object  of  worship,  than  a  subject  of  reasoning.  We  have  won¬ 
dered  to  hear  how  creatures  ‘of  a  day,’ — creatures  at  once 
ignorant  and  greatly  liable  to  error,  and  encompassed  with  cor¬ 
ruption,  could  express  themselves  in  relation  to  a  subject,  which 
beings  above  them,  both  in  character  and  position — beings  of  un¬ 
impaired  intellect  and  perfect  excellence,  of  high  capacity  and 
elevated  genius,  and  standing  in  the  very  presence  of  God — have 
yet  failed  to  comprehend,  'i'hough  for  centuries  and  ages  they 
have  been  contemplating  the  awful  theme,  directing  towards  it 
faculties  that  never  weary,  with  an  attention  that  never  wanders  ; 
expressions  of  devout  amazement  still  escape  them,  and  will  esca|)e 
them  for  ever,  at  the  marvellousness  and  the  mystery  which 
open  before  them.  Mortals  are  often  bold,  where  superior  natures 
may  be  said  to  be  embarrassed;  as  weak  minds  frequently  dogma¬ 
tize,  where  the  strong  and  the  vigorous  hesitate  or  doubt.  ‘  Fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.’ 

While  the  subject  of  this  volume  is  thus  transcendent  in  itself, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man  to  have  just  views  of  it. 
‘  To  know  God’  is  a  scriptural  delineation  of  religion.  ‘  Not 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,’  is  represented  as  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  her  a])ostasy,  and  the  reason  of  the  Divine  abandon¬ 
ment  of  man.  ‘  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,’  is  a 
statement  expressive  of  the  vanity  and  hopelessness  of  human 
speculation.  ‘  To  see  God,’  to  ‘  know  even  as  we  are  known,’ 
are  sublime,  though  mysterious  intimations  of  what  awaits  us  in 
the  world  of  light  and  perfection.  That  writer  must  be  well 
employed,  both  for  himself  and  others,  whose  powers  are  devoted 
to  this  subject,  if  regulated  in  their  exercise  by  devout  feeling, 
modesty,  and  wisdom. 

That  something  may  be  known  of  the  Divine  nature  and  per¬ 
fections,  from  the  works  of  creation,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  They  not  only  presup|)ose  a  certain 
degree  of  knowledge  derived  from  this  source,  but  they  unequivo¬ 
cally  ansert^  that  ‘  the  invisible  things  of  God  ’  may  be  under¬ 
stood  ‘  by  the  things  that  arc  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
deity.’  At  the  same  time,  those  aspects  and  ‘characteristics’ 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  are  the  most  interesting  to  man  as 
a  fallen  intelligence,  and  which  are  developed  in  connection  with 
the  scheme  of  mercy,  llevelation,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  supply.  To  numberless  questions  respect¬ 
ing  His  designs  and  purposes  in  relation  to  an  apostate  race,  no 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  but  by  God  himself.  We  can 
know  nothing  but  what  he  is  pleased  to  tell  us ;  and  if  he  has 
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condescended  to  tell  us  any  thing,  he  who  receives  his  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  most  profound  deference,  the  most  unquestioning 
docility  and  simplicity  of  mind,  is  at  once  as  philosophical  a 
student  as  he  is  a  devout  believer.  One  of  the  sublimest 
aehievements  of  reason,  in  a  world  of  pride  and  scepticism  like 
ours,  is  to  have  learned  to  read  the  Bible  like  a  child,  or— an 
angel.  This  may  seem  a  startling  assertion,  but  it  is,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  substantially  true.  Those  minds  ‘  whose  dwellings  have 
never  been  with  flesh,’  and  those  who  have  not  yet  yielded  to  its 
‘  vain  philosophy,’  would  read  or  listen  to  a  text,  as  the  saying 
of  God,  with  much  the  same  feeling  of  calm  and  quiet  acquies¬ 
cence  ;  while  others,  in  a  state  between  them,  would  be  fretted 
and  disturbed  by  difficulties  which  are  easily  created  when  men 
look  more  curiously  at  the  nature  of  a  communication,  than  de¬ 
voutly  at  the  authority  whence  it  flows,  or  the  practical  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  fitted  to  effectuate. 

Great  as  the  theme  necessarily  is,  when  the  Supreme  Nature 
is  the  subject,  he  who  selects  it  cannot  properly  be  charged  with 
presumption,  if  he  propose,  with  caution  and  humility,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  and  illustrate  simply  what  God  has  discovered  of  himself. 
This,  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  title,  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Kidd’s 
work.  These  Essays  are  on  the  ‘  characteristics  ’  of  God,  in 
contradistinction,  we  presume,  to  attributes  and  perfections,  such 
as  wisdom,  benevolence,  or  power ;  and  on  ‘  revealed  charac¬ 
teristics  ’  in  opposition  to  whatever  may  be  supposed  by  conjec¬ 
ture,  or  rendered  probable  by  reasoning.  From  the  titles  of  the 
essays  themselves  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  aspects  in  which  God  is 
contemplated  have  most  of  them  an  immediate  connection  with 
that  which  forms  the  sum  and  substance  of  Revelation  itself — the 
redemption  of  the  world  by  (Jhrist  Jesus. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  a  work  which, 
consisting  of  many  separate  discourses,  admits  of  no  analysis 
as  a  whole.  We  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  each 
of  the  “  Essays  ”  before  us,  nor  to  enter  into  discussions  which 
some  of  the  subjects  w.ould  suggest,  and  to  which  some  of  the 
Author’s  statements  might  tempt  us.  We  must  be  satisfied  with 
referring  to  a  few  passages,  and  with  a  statement  of  the  general 
impressions  with  which  we  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  hook. 

From  among  many  striking  thoughts  which  occur  in  the  second 
Essay,  ‘  on  the  eternity  of  God  in  contrast  with  the  duration  of 
man,’  we  select  the  following.  The  Essays,  it  should  be  re¬ 
marked,  are  each  based  on  some  scriptural  statement.  The  pre¬ 
sent  one  is  founded  on  a  part  of  the  l)Oth  Psalm.  After  a  variety 
of  illustrations,  in  which  some  idea  of  the  length  of  a  “  thou¬ 
sand  years  ”  is  attempted  to  be  conveyed,  by  statements  of  the 
innumerable  events  which  occur  in  so  extended  a  period ;  the 
Author  adds  the  following  just  and  impressive  practical  reflection, 
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iVom  regarding  them  as  represented  by  the  Psalmist  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  God. 

*  But  we  have  only  considered  the  length  of  a  thousand  years,  as 
they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  creatures,  or  as  they  are,  when  viewed  by 
themselves,  apart  from  the  infinite  remainder  o^  duration,  through  the 
eyes  of  God ;  what  must  they  be  when  contemplated  by  Him  com¬ 
paratively  with  the  whole  extent  of  His  own  being,  in  their  truest  and 
divinest  light !  They  are,  says  the  Psalmist,  as  yesterday  when  it  is 
past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night : — that  is  to  say,  that  although  a 
thousand  years  may  contain  actions  and  events  innumerable,  all  dis¬ 
tinctly  present  to  the  view  of  God ;  yet,  when  he  is  considered  as 
filling  eternity,  that  immense  length  of  duration  is  a  speck,  a  shadow, 
is  nothing,  except  a  faint  line,  which  on  account  of  its  smallness  is 
nearly  imperceptible.  A  thousand  years,  in  which  the  magnificent 
heavenly  bodies  have  space  to  turn  themselves  so  often,  and  in  which, 
so  many  myriads  of  the  human  family  have  time  to  receive  all  that  is 
granted  them  in  this  world,  is  so  little  to  the  everlasting  Jehovah,  that, 
though  He  alone  can  perceive  fully  every  thing  which  they  contain, 
they  are  a  mere  point  in  comparison  of  His  eternity.  If  they  are  re¬ 
garded  by  man  as  to  come,  and  seen  through  as  an  interminable  vista, 
they  have  been  lived  already  by  God,  and  have  become  to  Him  as  in¬ 
significant  as  is  yesterday  to  man. 

*  As  man  cannot  be  satisfied  fully  with  reflection  upon  yesterday,  so 
God  is  not  blessed  in  a  thousand  years  alone.  As  man  is  inactive  in 
the  watches  of  the  night,  so  God  never  works  or  thinks,  when  he  has 
not  around  and  upon  Him,  a  longer  period  than  a  thousand  years.  He 
is  clothed  with  unending  ages,  \vhich  are  His  peculiar,  llis  proper 
habitation,  and  the  only  one  wherein  He  can  be  contained. 

*  What  glory  is  there  in  the  promises  of  God,  when  such  are  his 
great  ideas !  Mankind  generally  promise  with  the  utmost  readiness 
and  freedom,  what  they  think  to  be  farthest  distant  from  being  re¬ 
quired  of  them.  But  it  will  only  be  a  watch  in  the  night,  the  shadow 
of  a  small  portion  of  time,  departed  from  the  remembrance  of  man ; 
and  every  child  of  God  that  is  on  earth,  will  be  publicly  arrayed  in 
the  Saviour's  righteousness,  crowned  with  His  diadem,  and  seated  upon 
His  throne. 

*  If  such  be  the  duration  of  God,  how  fearful  are  His  threatenings ! 
It  is  but  in  His  sight,  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  in  comparison  with  the 
permanency  of  their  doom,  before  that  all  wicked  men  will  be  shut  up 
in  bell  witn  the  devil  and  his  angels.'  pp.  33,  4. 

The  third  Essay,  founded  on  the  passage,  It  is  the  glory  of 
God  to  conceal  a  thing,"  while  it  is  not  one  of  the  Author's  most 
successful  efforts,  contains,  nevertheless,  several  striking  passages. 
We  quote  the  following,  however,  not  for  any  thing  original  in 
the  thoughts,  so  much  as  for  the  piety  by  which  it  is  cha¬ 
racterized,  and  the  devotional  sentiments  it  is  adapted  to  ex¬ 
cite. 

'  There  are,  at  least,  two  things  connect^  with  us,  which  it  is  for 
the  divine  glory  and  our  welfare  that  God  should  conceal.  . 
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*  1.  Our  sins.  The  nnnnber  of  these  which  have  been  committed 
against  Him,  it  is  impossible  to  recount ;  and  the  degrees  of  their  ag¬ 
gravation  are  inconceivable  by  a  finite  mind.  Far  more  heinous  to 
God  may  be  supposed  our  secret  sins,  than  those  of  which  we  have 
been  more  openly  guilty  ;  because,  in  the  commission  of  the  former, 
we  have  evidently  thought  less  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Majesty 
of  heaven,  than  of  that  of  mortals  like  ourselves.  All  such  iniquities, 
‘irasmuch  as  they  are  particularly  insulting  to  our  Creator,  and  as  if 
purposely  committed  against  Him,  might*  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provoke  Him  to  a  more  minute  and  full  disclosure  than  He  might  be 
disposed  to  make  of  those  which  have  been  exhibited  to  the  universe ; 
in  order  that  His  honour  miglit  be  vindicated,  and  the  power  of  His 
omniscience  become  universally  knowm.  That  He  could  reveal  them 
in  connexion  with  justly  terrible  representations  of  their  guilt,  and  in 
a  manner  infinitely  more  vivid  than  human  imagination  is  capable  of 
depicting,  there  can  l)e  no  hesitation  to  afKrm ;  that  He  could  expose 
us  to  the  intelligent  world,  by  enumerating  transgressions  with  which 
we  have  l)een  righteously  chargeable,  and  which  have  never  been  wit¬ 
nessed  by  either  angels  or  devils,  earnestly  as  they  have  been  intent 
upon  us, — the  one  for  our  interests,  the  other  for  our  ruin, — cannot 
but  be  admitted,  if  we  allow  that  His  eye  is  infinitely  more  vigilant 
than  are  the  combined  perceptions  of  every  created  intelligence  ;  yet  so 
gracious  is  He,  so  full  of  l)enigiiity,  so  richly  possessed  of  all  that  de¬ 
serves  admiration  and  praise,  that  He  deems  it  His  glory  to  conceal 
the  sins  of  men, — those  of  His  people  especially,  and  to  hide  them  not 
less  from  His  own  view,  than  from  that  of  all  the  finite  rational  crea¬ 
tion.  There  are  employed  in  the  Scriptures,  expressions  concerning 
the  pardon  of  sin,  which  show  that  these  sayings  are  true:  I  am  He 
that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  for  my  name's  sake,  and  will  no  more 
remember  thy  sins,"  “  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee,  that  pardoneth 
iniquity,  and  passeth  by  the  transgressions  of  the  remnant  of  His  heri¬ 
tage.^  He  retaiueth  not  his  anger  for  ever  ;  because  He  delighteth  in 
mercy."  “  He  will  turn  again.  He  will  have  compassion  upon  us ; 
He  will  subdue  our  iniquities ;  and  Thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea."  He  conceals, 

‘  2.  Our  future  IdesMtMgx.  The  distinguished  servants  of  the  ^lost 
High  have  invariably,  in  the  present  life,  entertained  very  inadequate 
notions  concerning  that  reward  after  which  they  have  been  commanded 
to  aspire.  He  has  given  to  them  to  taste  occasionally  of  that  in  which 
it  will  consist  ;  but  the  fulness  of  its  enjoyments, — the  splendour  of  its 
circumstances, — the  length  of  its  duration, — the  essentially  increasing 
value  of  all  its  properties,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  them  on  earth 
even  to  conceive.  It  seems  as  if  (Jod  would  permit  to  them  only  as 
much  bliss  as  would  lie  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  bear  the  sufferings, 
and  to  perform  the  duties  of  tlie  present  W(»rld.  It  is  declared  that  the 
prospect  of  heavenly  joy  animated  the  Captain  of  our  salvation ;  and 
though  He  must  have  entertained  a  view  far  superior  to  ours,  both  on 
account  of  communications  from  his  divine  nature,  and  of  the  necessity 
arising  from  his  more  arduous  and  important  toils,  it  may  be  appre¬ 
hended  to  have  been,  even  in  Him,  much  below  the  reality  of  posses¬ 
sion.  Christians  are  serving  a  God,  whose  glory  it  is  to  conceal ;  who 
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la  about  to  confer  upon  them,  through  His  beloved  Son,  if  they  are 
faithful  unto  death,  an  inheritance  which  has  been  denominated  by 
His  own  Spirit,  incorruptible,  undetiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away  ; 
but  whose  comj)osition,  grandeur,  blessedness,  rights  ap{>cnded,  defy 
expression, — mock  even  the  imagination  of  man.  Not  only  in  the  so-, 
cret  treasures  of  the  Infinite  Mind  are  there  sources  of  bliss  for  such, 
on  the  emergence  of  their  spirits  out  of  time  and  the  body,  where  they, 
mav  have  liecn  capable,  in  one  aspect  of  their  capacities,  of  more  plea¬ 
sure  than  they  have  derived  from  God,  though  not  capable  in  another 
(else,  doubtless,  that  pleasure  would  not  have  been  divinely  withheld)  ; 
but  through  endless  ages,  when  their  gloriried  being  shall  be  tilled  with 
joy  gb»rified  and  unutterable,  there  will  l)e  before  them  rivers  |)er- 
j)etually  poured  forth  from  the  Divine  presence  with  increasing  Huency 
of  power.  The  Almighty  will  for  ever  be  surprising  them  with  felici¬ 
ties  such  as  were  hitherto  quite  unknown.  Along  with  the  augmented 
strength  of  their  immortal  faculties,  will  there  be  opened  to  them  new 
fountains  of  intellectual  and  moral  glory.  And  besides  this  enjoy¬ 
ment,  accumulating  continually  from  every  fresh  event  of  their  inter- 
^  niinable  age,  and  retained  as  firmly  as  it  will  be  rapidly  accumulated, 
they  will  be  able  to  command  the  prospect  of  lengths,  and  breadths, 
aiiJ  depths,  and  heights  in  God,  to  which  in  their  full  extent  the 
charm  of  eternity  will  be,  that  equally  impossible  is  it  for  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  to  soar,  to  expand  themselves,  to  descend  to  the  uttermost,  and 
to  anticipate  a  final  j)eriod  to  their  own  existence.*  pp.  G1 — 64. 

The  fourth  Essay,  ‘  on  God  as  the  dwelling-place  of  his  people,** 
strikes  us  as  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  adapted  to  excite,  in  a 
serious  mind,  the  most  delightful  reflections.  A  few  detached 
extracts  will,  we  think,  substantiate  this  opinion. 

'  As  human  conception  is  unable  to  entertain  views  of  the  abstract 
character  of  Jehovali,  He  is  set  forth  in  many  places  of  the  Scripture 
in  various  lights,  and  as  maintaining  different  connexions  with  His 
pefiple. 

‘  When  described  as  a  dwelling-place  for  them,  there  is  evidently 
implied  a  contrast  between  the  permanency  of  His  aliode  with  and 
around  them,  and  between  their  residence  in  any  merely  temporary 
habitation.  During  the  time  that  Moses  was  their  leader  and  com¬ 
mander,  they  had  no  certain  dwelling-place  which  was  created,  this 
l)eing  graciously  and  far  suj)erseded  by  their  permission  to  abide  in 
God  Himself. 

‘  How  wonderful  is  the  character  which  the  view  that  is  here  given 
of  him,  exhibits  as  belonging  to  the  Most  High  !  The  magnificence 
of  this  abode  is  not  so  much  to  be  am  tern  plated,  as  is  the  intimate 
manner  in  which  it  is  capable  of  enclosing  man.  The  expression  of 
dwelling  in  God,  is  sanctioned  by  M(»ses  in  his  application  of  it  to  a 
boly  human  being.  It  is,  hence,  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  evidently  not  improper  to  speak  of  such  person  as  lodging  whilst 
asleep  in  an  uncreated  and  infinite  pavilion.  And  no  man  will  be 
.allowed  to  reside  daily  and  nightly  in  the  Divine  Heing,  without  at- 
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aching  to  Him  the  charming  idea  of  an  everlasting  home.  Here, 
Iso,  he  will  find  in  seasons  of  peril,  a  secure  refuge,  as  one  who  has 
lo  ng  been  accustomed  to  any  habitation  will  know  well  its  strongest 
and  most  concealed  recesses,  not  less  than  the  ways  whereby  he  may 
escape  thither  from  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy.  Nor  can  such  person 
lie  at  any  loss  to  fortify  himself  against  invasion.  For  if,  according  to 
^the  imperfect  laws  of  human  society,  a  man  may  consider  his  house  as 
inaccessible  by  his  opposers ;  and  if  he  may,  by  instruments  of  human 
fabrication,  render  it  so  in  a  two- fold  manner,  how  much  more  can 
one,  when  surrounded  with  God,  bid  defiance  to  every  rank  and  num¬ 
ber  of  hostile  powers  !  This  dwelling  possesses  the  advantage,  too,  of 
supplying  him  that  chooses  it  for  himself,  with  all  that  he  either  does 
now,  or  will  through  eternity  require,  inasmuch  as  he  who  is  in  the 
temple  of  the  living  God,  shall  go  no  more  out  of  it  for  ever. 

‘  Every  one  who  inhabits  thus,  is  separated  from  wicked  men  by 
discrimination,  vigilance,  and  power  all  infinite ;  in  a  word,  by  the 
mighty  God  Himself.  There  is  between  the  good  man  and  his  ene¬ 
mies,  a  partition  through  which  they  cannot  pass  to  injure  him.  Sur¬ 
rounded,  according  to  his  faith  and  purity,  with  God  as  his  dwelling- 
place,  any  exposure  to  danger,  because  only  possible  when  he  forsakes 
His  Divine  habitation,  is  an  evidence  of  guilt  in  man. 

*  To  him  who  remains  in  this  habitation,  belongs  the  highly  satis¬ 
factory  consciousness  of  being  in  the  same  home  in  which  all  the  good 
are  of  every  age  and  of  every  world.  This  is  the  principal  distinction 
of  all  them  that  are  holy.  vVhether  they  are  persons  who  are  still  on 
earth,  that  are  but  holy  in  part,  and  on  whom  it  yet  devolves  to  hope 
and  labour  for  the  remainder  of  a  perfect  character,  or  whether  they 
be  the  spirits  of  them  who  have  departed  from  the  ranks  of  men,  but 
are  not  yet  made  perfect  in  consequence  of  their  decaying  bodies,— or 
whether  they  be  the  steadfast  and  perfect  angels  of  the  Divine  pre¬ 
sence;  —none  of  them  can  claim  a  more  general  or  more  peculiar  privi¬ 
lege,  nor  any  of  them  be  happy  with  that  which  is  less  than  being  en¬ 
compassed  with  God,  their  home. 

*  The  connection  which  such  an  abode  establishes  between  one 
generation  and  another  generation  of  them  who  will  avail  themselves  of 
it,  is  not  more  beautifully  interesting  than  it  is  far  extended.  The 
people  who  have  been  surrounded  will  thus,  at  the  end  of  all  things, 
have  constituted  a  protracted  line.  One  large  number,  composing  a 
generation,  will  have  been  added  to  another,  with  frequent  repetition, 
until  the  completion  of  that  number  which  no  man  can  numW,  and 
which  will,  therefore,  on  the  final  enrolment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Zion,  be  counted  by  the  Lord  himself.  The  circumstances  of  each 
generation  will  be  found  to  have  differed  materially  from  those  of  every 
other.  Some  will  have  been  few, — others  numerous, — by  persecution 
will  some  have  been  drawn  together,  with  universal  firmness  of  adhe¬ 
sion,  and  impelled  to  glorious  achievements, — w'hilst  by  others  will 
have  been  enjoyed  freedom  from  demands  for  great  sacrifices,  to  whom, 
therefore,  will  perhaps  belong  less  illustrious  crowns.  Upon  no  small 
number  will  have  been  impost  the  necessity  of  foregoing,  for  the  sake 
and  in  imitation  of  their  Divine  Master,  places  on  whicn  to  lay  their 
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heads :  whilst  those  immediately  adjoining  them  in  the  scale  of  time’s 
years  may  have  been  such  as  possess^^  even  in  this  world,  comfortable 
and  peaceful  homes.  Among  all  these  ranks  will  have  existed  various 
aspects  of  holiness  ;  and  their  annals  will  have  furnished  innumerably 
diversified  specimens  of  martyrdom  triumphantly  sustained.  By  all, 
however,  one  characteristic  will  have  been  possessed  in  common, — that 
God  was  their  essential  home — the  habitation  of  their  souls. 

^  A  thought,  this,  which  is  calculated  to  impart  consolation  to  those 
who  are  now  living  on  earth.  To  their  departure  from  the  present  life 
will  succeed  as  certain  a  dwelling-place  in  the  iVIost  High,  for  their 
posterity,  as  has  been  enjoyed  by  themselves  ;  who  indeed  will,  by  no 
means,  have  gone  out  of  this  habitation,  but  only  into  one  of  its  more 
holy  and  bright  recesses,  where  more  distinguished  and  less  gross 
tenants  are  honoured  with  diadems  and  thrones. 

*  To  those  who  possess  the  character,  and  perform  the  duties  of 
parents,  the  same  thought  must  be  the  source  of  a  kind  of  comfort,  to 
which  the  mere  possession  of  the  world  or  its  prospects  can  bring  no 
parallel.  Whatever  be  the  time  or  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  taken  away  by  death  from  the  participators  of  their  own  being, 
having  taught  them  to  prefer  that  which  is  really  excellent,  they  will 
be  ex|)ected  with  satisfaction  and  confidence  to  obtain  a  place  in  that 
presence  wherein  their  fathers  have  dwelt,  and,  though  orphans  in  the 
view  of  mankind,  to  consider  themselves  as  always  at  home  in  God.* 

PP.  70-77. 

The  Essay  on  ‘  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  Divine  glory,’  founded 
on  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  prophecy,  contains  a 
variety  of  observations  on  the  nature  and  character  of  the  spi¬ 
ritual  appearances  which  he  beheld,  and  on  the  attributes  of  an¬ 
gelic  beings  in  general.  IMany  of  the  ideas  are  original  and  sub¬ 
lime  ;  some,  perhaps,  more  ingenious  than  satisfactory. 

The  Essay  ‘  on  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,'  is  founded  on 
the  text  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians :  “  Who  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant."  The  argument  is  conducted  in  a  manner  which  we  do 
not  remember  previously  to  have  met  with.  It  is  stated,  in  the 
following  passage,  in  a  way  which  at  first  sight  may  appear  para¬ 
doxical. 

‘  There  is,  in  the  subject  that  is  before  our  minds,  a  species  of  argu¬ 
ment  in  proof  of  the  true  and  essential  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  cannot,  we  think,  but  be  satisfactory  to  all  who  contemplate  it 
with  humility  and  candour: — of  argument  to  which  our  attention 
shall,  on  this  occasion,  be  particularly  directed,— the  weight  of  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  consider,  and  under  whose  influence,  if  poured  upon 
minds  that  are  conscious  of  being  unfettered  by  prejudice,  and  athirst 
for  conviction  as  derived  from  reason,  we  may  abide  ^vith  security  for 
ever. 

*  It  may  be  stated  briefly  thus : — If  Jesus  Christ  ever  was  truly  a 
servant.  He  is  truly  God.  If  one  thought  or  one  action  of  His  life 
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ran  lie  rruardrd  ns  yvmKPSjwnif  th^  chnmptrr  of  ol)rdipnr^,  thnt  notion  or 
thmtsdit  is,  when  ronnerted  with  the  words  of  thr  npostlo  Pniil,  whirh 
furnish  to  ns  mir  present  theme,  a  d<*nded  proof  thnt  the  Son  of  man 
has  a  divine  nature.  However  'jrrent  mny  he  the  number  of  duties 
which  He  ran  be  asrrrtnin«‘<i  to  have  pi»rformed  as  n  creature,  there  is 
not  n  sinirie  duty  of  ttiem  which  does  n«»t  proclnim  also  His  olorv  as 
Orator.  It  seems  mit  to  he  possible  for  the  opponents  of  the  t'hris- 
tiun  reiiirioii,  to  destroy  the  evidences  of  Jt^sus  ('hrist's  l>einu  a  Divine 
iVrson,  if  they  will  admit  onlv  thnt  He  has  ever  existefl, — a  fid, 
indeed,  which  prohine  hi'<torv  itself  forbids  them  to  deny;  for  tlier 
cannot  easilv  n*dnce  His  t*niHlition  1m»Iow  thnt  of  a  servant,  in  nilnsifni 
to  w'hich  cmpHcitv,  every  time  thnt  they  spenk  of  Him,  they  supply, 
thronifh  the  npplicntion  of  the  anostle's  words  to  their  concessions,  so 
inunv  uriipiinenta  for  His  lieino  Hml  over  nil,  hlessefl  for  ever.' 

pp.  D2(>,  7. 

'The  arj^ument,  it  will  he  olwerved,  turns  upon  the  force  of  the 
plirase  ‘  in  the  form  o/’,'  which  is  twice  a]>plicd  to  the  same 
person  in  two  different  states.  If  it  he  admitted  that  (’hrist  was 
reailif  u  servant,  then  the  phrase  must  he  admitted  to  signify 
reniUy:  hut  the  same  phrase  is  applied  to  him  in  another  rela¬ 
tion,  and  therefore,  in  that  relation,  it  must  saj^ify  reality  too. 
If  the  form  of  servant,  means  servant :  the  form  of  (iod,  imiKt 
mean  f ?#»//.  If  there  is  no  figure  in  the  one  case,  there  is  none 
in  the  other;  and,  as  hy  ail  the  first  is  ^idmitted,  by  ail,  al.so, 
should  the  second  he  believed.  Hie  essav  is  occupied  with  a 
series  of  lH*nutiful  illustrations  confirmatory  of  the  fact  of  (dirist 
having  ready  been  a  servant:  the  fault  we  find  with  it  is,  iluU 
the  application  is  not  sufficiently  carried  out,  but  is  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  ri'ader  to  pursue. 

We  tind  it  impossthle  to  advert  particularly  to  the  other  essays, 
and  must  content  ourselves  with  one  more  extract,  taken  from 
the  e'isav  *  on  tlie  desiurn  of  the  death  of  Jesus  ('hrist.’  We 
arc  mucli  mistaken,  if  the  p.'issa^e  does  not  appear  to  oiu*  readers 
siii^iiarly  forcible  and  atfectinij. 

‘  la  the  Ix'rinnimi  ot  the  wotUI,  one  of  the  first  promises  that  was 
made  to  man.  atter  he  became  fallen,  win.  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head  :  coiiiiiH:ted  with  which  assurance, 
there  was  in  the  ])ronuneiutiou  of  the  ser[)cut’8  doom,  an  intimation 
tiiat  this  serjieiit  sliuuld  hruisu  the  heel  of  the  person  who  was  pn>- 
iiiised  to  maxi  us  a  deliverer.  'I'lie  eoxK’lusions  which  may  be  deriyed 
from  this  pasMun*  of  Scripture  are,  timt  it  ha.s  undoubted  reference  to 
(Christ :  that  it  indicates  His  ctiuiinit  into  very  close  coiitiict  with  the 
devil :  that  tnmi  this  eouilict,  neither  would  escafH;  without  Inung 
wounded  or  bruised,  but  that  the  iniury  which  siiould  be  sustained  by 
the  fH'iwon  in  human  form,  wmud  be  wry  slix&ht,  uud  in  that  part  of 
him  tfMK  w  hich  would  be  least  susceptible  of  ]nun,  and  at  the  urcatest 
distance  from  beiin;  (irndiy  ;  wnihst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iniury 
which  should  be  hustaiued  by  tliu  ser|»eai^  would  be  so  remarkable,  as 
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to  be  rquivnleiit  to  bin  total  def^,  in  the  destniction  of  that  part  of 
him  which  wan  moat  Tenommi*,  and  m<«t  material  to  his  vigorous 
being.  I  do  not  any  that  without  some  inf»rmation  from  God,  addU 
tionul  to  tlnit  which  has  dcHcetid«Hl  to  us,  iis  having  been  communicated 
to  the  first  inhabitsnts  of  our  world,  they  would  have  been  able  to 
extciul  their  views  with  stich  certainty,  so  clearly,  and  so  far;  but, 
whatever  might  1m'  the  kiiowle<]ge  besides  tliat  which  has  been  divinely 
n'cordeil,  to  which  they  had  acc«*ss ;  for  us  who  are  in  possession  of  so 
many  more  facts  than  they  possetwetl,  it  w’ould  be  wrong  not  to  avail 
ourselves  of  them. 

‘One  of  the  earliest  indications,  then,  that  was  alfordetl,  that  a 
Rfsleemer  wtmld  lie  gi\Tn  to  mankind,  was  connected  W’ith  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  that  lie  would  suffer  in  contending  for  ilis  people.  The 
pro|M)rtioti  In'twivn  that  |>art  of  His  person  which  w'ould  be  affiH;t€*d, 
and  tiiat  part  of  Him  which  w'ould  not,  was  very  small;  and  the 
place  of  suffering  in  Him,  very  inferior,  both  in  magnitude  and  dig¬ 
nity,  to  that  which  would  be  occupieil  by  His  whole  lieiiig.  It  is 
worthy  of  obstTvation,  that  when  this  statement  is  compared  with  the 
fact,  that  in  every  part  of  Jinius  Christ  that  was  human.  He  was  the 
siibjeet  of  :igmiy  extn'me  ;  that  His  soul  was  exceedingly  sorrowful, 
even  unto  death  ;  that  He  groaned  in  the  spirit  and  w'as  trtmbled  ; 
that  IkMiig  in  an  agtmy.  He  prayed  more  earuestly,  whilst  His  sweat 
was,  as  it  wert\  gn'iit  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground  ;  that 
lie  imaginoil.  frxun  the  thick  darkness  which  w’as  aruuiiu  Him  U|>ou 
the  crass,  that  His  Father  had  forsaken  Him  ; — that  if  all  this  is  in¬ 
tended  by  the  expression,  suffering  in  the  heel,  or  1>eiiig  bruised  there, 
the  stature  of  the  Redeemer  must  consist  mainly  of  another  nature 
than  the  human ;  a  nature,  as  much  superior  to  that  of  man,  as  the 
whole  of  man's  immortal  nature,  exceeds  the  smallest  and  most  inferior 
|)art  of  that  part  of  man  which  is  material  and  mortal.'  pp.  222 — 24. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  this  volume,  and  expressing  our  gene¬ 
ral  t>pinion  of  it  as  a  whole,  we  think  ourselves  warranted  to  say, 
that  it  is  by  DO  means  the  production  of  an  ordinar)  mao.  The 
Author  appears  to  possess  much  originality,  and  perfiaps  some 
|)ocuHarit}  of  mind.  There  it  so  much  obvious  simplicity  and  piety 
in  ihe  work,  that  wc  cannot  imagine  the  Writer  ever  to  have 
searrkod  afitr  his  illustrations  for  tlie  sake  of  either  their  angular¬ 
ity  or  their  effect ;  and  yet.  there  is  at  times  something  like  singu¬ 
larity  aiKiut  them,  thougli  we  believe  that,  from  tiie  different  coiw 
struction  of  hts  mind,  they  }>reaeated  iiiemseives  iu  a  luanuer 
perfectly  natural  to  the  Writer  himself.  'The  work  is  better  suilod 
for  occaHioiuii  meditation,  than  for  continued  pc'rusal ;  and  is  iiHM’e 
fitted  to  aid  the  ccmteuipiative,  tiian  to  attract  the'  superficial.  Jt 
abounds  with  tliougbis  which  strike  and  stimulate,  and  thus  en¬ 
courage  thought  in  the  reacU^r  hinisell*.  It  has  a  teiideucy  to  call 
forth  the  }H)wer  w  hich  is  brougfit  to  it,  a  proof*  of  the  existeitce 
of  power  in  itself.  'j'Lere  is  frec^uently,  however,  tin?  occurreuce, 
or  the  appearance,  gf  obscurity  :  we  see  not,  iu  some  places,  the 
exact  |H»int  of  the  Author's  ailusions,  uor,  iu  others,  the  link 
which  conuects  his  thoughts,  and  heuu*,  we  are  not  always  satis- 
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fied  that  his  conclusions  are  made  out.  Some  of  the  latter  essays, 
indeed,  are  upon  subjects  which  are  but  imperfectly  ‘  revealed,’  and 
on  which,  therefore,  entire  cleamesf;  and  distinctness  are  perhaps  not 
to  be  expected.  The  style  of  the  work  is  flowing  and  stately, — 
often  eloquent,  always  chaste,  simple,  and  lieautiful.  There  are  some 
readers,  probably,  whom  the  work  would  not  interest ;  but  none 
whom  it  does  interest,  will  it  fail  to  improve.  The  deference  of 
the  Author  to  Divine  authority  is  most  marked ;  and  his  jierfect 
and  child-like  acquiescence  in  the  scriptural  representation  of  some 
mysterious  truths,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of 
the  work.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  lietter  close  these  observations, 
than  by  quoting,  in  allusion  to  the  last,  the  following  passage 
from  the  Author’s  ‘  advertisement  — 

*  .Vs  to  the  thoufihts  which  the  volume  may  lie  found  to  contain,  they 
have  l>een  selected  upon  the  principle  of  desire  to  magnifv  and  illas- 
trate,  as  much  as  ptissible,  the  glories  of  the  Divine  nature  ;  and  to 
place  l)oth  the  .Vuthor  and  his  readers  as  near  as  might  lie  to  a  |)osture 
of  jierfect  revenmcc  in  a  station  that  should  l)e  in  full  view  of  the 
throne  of  (rod. 

‘  Added  to  these  things,  may  it  l»e  permitted  him  hnally  to  say,  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  volume,  whatever  they  l)e,  the  Author  has  ;issi- 
duuusly  endeavoured  to  take  out  (»f  the  mine  of  revealed  truth  ;  and  to 
preserve  them,  lH>th  during  and  after  their  exit-action  thence,  cU^r,  as 
far  as  he  u'as  enabled,  from  the  dross  and  tin  of  man.’  p.  vi. 
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\\^  E  seem  to  ourselves  to  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  this  amusing  literary  olio,  for  the  gratification  which, 
in  our  sch(M»l-bov  (lavs,  we  recollect  to  have  derived  from  the 
earlier  volumes.  By  what  accident  they  had  found  their  way 
into  the  school  librarv',  we  cannot  say.  Chance,  we  lielieve,  had 
presidctl  over  the  selection,  to  which  occasional  ])resent8  and  se¬ 
cond-hand  bargains  had  contributed ;  and  many  of  the  volumes 
were  more  adapteil  to  stimulate  the  love  of  reading,  than  to  edify 
the  juvenile  student.  Among  the  ragged  and  motley  range,  the 
l>omided  octavos  which  Iwre  on  their  title-page  the  attractive 
title,  (’uriosities  of  Literature,”  were  distinguished  favourites 
with  us  ;  and  it  were  hopeless  to  expect  to  derive  from  the  critical 
{lerusal  of  these  neatly  re-printcil  volumes,  the  pleasure  which 
their  contents  imparted  to  the  fresh  palate  of  youthful  curiosity. 
Still,  it  is  ))leasant  to  revive  such  reminiscences ;  and  for  old  ac- 
(juaintance  sake,  we  are  glad  to  meet  with  Mr.  D’ Israeli  in  this 
shape,  although  we  have  learned  to  value  him  more  highly  as  an 
antiquar>’  and  bibliographer,  than  as  an  impartial  historian  or  a 
'^afe  moralist. 
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The  Writer  of  this  article  is  disclosing  that  he  is  not  a  sexagen¬ 
arian  ;  for  Mr.  iVlsracU  states,  that  it  is  now  only  *  approaching 
‘  half  a  century  since  the  first  volume  appeared.’  ‘  About  a  year 

*  or  two  aflcrwanl,  the  second  succeed^.''  It  is  singular  that 
the  Author  should  only  l>e  able  to  say  nhi}ut  what  time  his  vo¬ 
lumes  made  their  first  apfR^arance.  Why  not  have  given  the 
dates  of  publication  ?  I'he  third  volume  was  not  published  till 
twenty  years  after ;  and  six  years  subsequently,  tne  last  three 
were  at  once  given  to  the  world.  ‘  Of  volumes  produced  at  such 
‘  distinct  intervals,'  remarks  their  Author,  ‘  it  may  be  worth 
‘  notice,  that  they  reflect  three  eras  of  the  writer’s  life.  In  the 
‘  first  stage  of  investigation,  we  are  eager  to  acquire  and  arrange 
‘  knowleilge ;  in  the  second,  our  curiosity  becomes  more  critical 

*  and  more  varied  ;  in  the  third,  knowledge  and  curiosity  opening 
‘  the  virgin  veins  of  original  research,  and  striking  out  new  re- 
‘  suits,  in  the  history  of  human  nature,  we  combine  philosophy 

*  with  literature.'  Must  we  confess  that  we  like  the  Author  best 
in  his  first  stage,  l>cfore  he  attempted  to  dive  beneath  the  surface 
of  literature  for  ‘  new  results'.?  His  most  curious  and  erudite 
historical  researches  often  bring  out  from  the  dust  of  the  li¬ 
brary,  only  exphxled  errors  and  obsolete  prejudices. 

Kach  of  these  volumes  has  its  table  of  contents,  exhibiting  a 
most  tempting  bill  of  fare ;  but  it  is  strange  that  the  Author 
should  have  thought  of  putting  forth  this  revised  edition  witliout 
an  index,  of  the  value  of  which  indispensable  apparatus  be  must 
bi‘  well  aware  from  experience.  *  We  must  also  notice  it  as  a 
still  more  serious  draw -back  on  the  literar}'  value  of  this  Miscel¬ 
laneous  repository  of  ana  and  memoranda,  that  no  means  of 
verifying  them  are  afforded  in  the  shape  of  reference.  We  have 
therefore  simply  the  Compiler's  authority,  such  as  it  is,  fur  the 
statements,  cr^ible  or  incredible,  which  he  has  gleaned  from 
sources  authentic  or  apocryphal ;  and  the  unqualified  perempto¬ 
riness  of  his  assertions  on  points  on  which  we  know  him  to  be 
wrong,  renders  us  sometimes  suspicious  of  his  accuracy  when  he 
may  ho  right.  Alas  !  we  find  that  we  have  ourselves  reached  the 
critical  stage,  and  that  we  can  no  longer  be  content  to  take  plea¬ 
sant  stories  ufK)n  trust,  and  to  rec^eive  opinions  as  oracles,  as  in 
the  age  of  eager  and  confiding  credulity.  Histor}',  which  once 
read  as  a  romantic  tale,  now  wears  the  aspect  of*  a  solemn  indict¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  ‘  improver  of  verity '  appears  in  the  light  of  a 
false  witness  who  endeavours  to  pervert  the  just  verdict  +. 
Much,  too,  of  what  used  to  seem  light  reading,  we  now  turn 
from  with  a  heavy  heart ;  for  human  follies  and  calamities  have 


*  Indeed  he  has  cited  an  excellent  ua^ttage  on  the  utility  of  this 
*  nexxMiaarv  iinpleiiieiit  *  from  Fuller,  V'ol.  I.  p.  105, 

t  For  Mr.  1^’lsraclfb  characUT  as  an  historian,  see  Eclcct.  Rev. 
2d  Series.  Vol.  XXX.,  j>.  07*  (Aug.  1028.) 
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ceaseti  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  curiosities  of  the  literary 
museum  ;  and  the  trivial  philosopher,  to  whom  they  furnish  mat¬ 
ter  of  mere  speculation  or  satire,  appears  to  us  in  the  repulsive 
character  of  a  Mephistopheles. 

These  volumes,  well  sifted,  would,  however,  compose  a  common¬ 
place  l)ooL  of  extremely  interesting  historical  and  biographical 
anecdotes,  well  deserving  of  being  verified,  and,  when  ascertained 
to  be  authentic,  susceptible  of  instructive  application.  VVe  shall 
give  a  few  specimens  from  each  part  of  the  series. 

Among  the  earlier  articles,  there  is  a  pleasant  one  upon  Literar\' 
.loumals,  which  it  might  have  lieen  worth  a  little  trouble  to  ren¬ 
der  both  accurate  and  complete.  The  origin  of  literary  journals, 
Mr.  D'lsraeli  tells  us,  was  the  happy  project  of  Denis  de  Sallo,  a 
counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

*  In  Kido  appenreii  his  Jimrnal  des  S^van.^,  He  puldished  hit 
essay  in  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de  Iledonvillc,  his  footman  !  Was  this 
H  mere  stntke  of  humour,  or  designed  to  insinuate  that  the  freedom  of 
criticism  could  only  \te  allowed  to  his  lacquey  ^  The  W(»rk,  however, 
met  with  Ml  favmiruble  a  reception,  that  Sallo  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it,  the  following  year,  imitated  throughout  Kurope,  and  his 
Journal  at  the  same  time  translated  into  various  languages.  Hut  m 
must  authors  lay  themselves  o|)eu  to  an  acute  critic,  the  animadversions 
of  Sallo  were  given  with  such  asperity  of  criticism,  and  such  malignity 
of  wit,  that  this  new  journal  excited  loud  nuirmurs,  and  the  most 
heart-moving  complaints.  The  h»arned  hud  their  plagiarisms  <letected, 
and  the  \v\t  had  his  claims  disputed.  Sarasin  called  the  gazettes  of 
this  new  Aristarchus,  Hebdomadary  Flams !  liillerez^ex  hei)doma~ 
dariry!  And  Menage  having  publishinl  a  law-h<M>k,  which  Sallo  had 
treateil  with  Mwere  raillery,  he  entered  into  a  long  argument,  to  prove, 
nccuniiiig  to  Justinian,  that  a  lawyer  is  not  ailoweii  to  defame  another 
lawyer,  \'c. :  Senaiori  malcdiccre  mm  lu'ctj  retnn/ediccre  jus Jasque  fsL 
Others  loudly  declaimed  against  this  new  sjiecies  of  imperial  tyranny, 
and  this  attempt  to  regulate  the  public  opinion  by  that  of  an 
individual.  Sallo,  after  liaving  imblished  only  his  third  volume,  felt 
the  irritated  was{)s  of  literature  thronging  so  thick  about  him,  that  he 
very  gladly  abdicated  the  throne  of  criticism.  The  journal  is  said  to 
have  surifered  a  short  interruption  by  a  remonstrance  from  the  nuncio 
of  the  po|H».  for  the  energy  with  which  Sallo  had  defended  the  lilier*’ 
of  the  itallicun  church. 

‘  Intimidated  bv  the  fate  of  Sallo,  his  successor,  Abbe  Galloi^ 
dourishe<l  in  a  milder  reign.  He  contented  himself  with  giving  th 
titles  of  IsMiks,  accompanietl  with  extracts  ;  and  he  was  more  usefu 
than  interesting.  The  public  who  had  been  so  much  amused  by  th« 
raillery  and  severity  of  the  founder  of  this  ilynasty  of  new  critics, 
iiiurraiiml  at  the  want  of  that  salt  and  acidity  by  which  they  had 
relished  the  fugitive  collation.  They  were  not  s;UisHed  with  having 
the  most  beautiful  or  the  most  curious  parte  of  a  new  work  brought 
together  ;  they  wished  for  tlie  unreomuiable  entertainment  of  railing 
and  raillerv.  At  length,  another  objt‘ction  was  ciHijured  up  against 
the  review  :  matheiiiaticiaiis  cianplaiiUHl  they  were  neglected,  to  make 
room  for  c.\|)eriiucnts  in  nutuial  ]>hih»s4iphy ;  the  historians  sickencc 
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offr  wcirks  of  imtuml  history  ;  the  untiquaries  would  hare  nothing  but 
liiscoveries  of  MSS.  or  fniumcnts  of  antiquity.  Medical  works  were 
culled  fur  by  one  party,  and  reprolmteii  by  another.  In  a  word,  each 
reader  wishiHl  only  to  have  aci*ounts  of  btsiks  which  were  interesting  to 
bin  profession  or  his  taste.  But  a  review  is  a  work  presented  to  the 
]>ublic  at  largt',  and  written  for  more  than  one  country.  lu  spite  of  all 
these  dithculties,  this  work  was  carried  to  a  vast  extent.  An  indes  to 
the  Journal  des  S^avans  has  been  arrangtHl  on  a  critical  plan,  occupying 
ten  volumes  in  quarto,  which  may  be  considered  os  a  most  usefm 
instrument  to  obtain  the  science  and  literature  of  the  entire  century.’ 

VvX.  I.  pp.  17 — 19. 

In  this  paragraph,  wc  have  a  lively  and  correct  representation 
of  the  dilliculties  and  unreasonable  objections  with  which  the 
purveyors  of  periodical  criticism  have  to  contend ;  and  to  its 
justicY,  most  cnlitors  of  the  present  day  will  feelingly  subscribe. 

The  next  celebraUnl  Reviewer  is  Bayle,  who,  in  1684,  com- 
mcnccil  his  “  \oui^*Ues  de  la  Repultlique  des  Lettres.'^ 

*  lie  ]>ossesstul  the  art  *,  acquire<l  by  habit,  of  reading  a  Iniok  by  his 
lingers,  as  it  has  betm  happily  expresst^d  ;  and  of  comprising  in  concise 
extracts,  a  just  notion  or  a  book,  without  the  addition  of  irrelevant 
matter.  Lively,  neat,  and  full  of  that  attic  salt  which  gives  a  relish 
to  the  driest  disquisitions,  for  the  hrst  time,  the  ladies  and  all  the 
hcau-monde  to(»k  an  interest  in  the  labours  of  the  critic.  He  wreatlied 
the  rml  of  criticism  with  roses.  Yet  even  Bayle,  who  declared  himself 
a  re|H)rter  and  not  a  judge,  Bayle,  the  discreet  sceptic,  could  not  long 
satisfy  his  readers.  His  paneg}'ric  w'os  thought  s<»uiewhut  prodigal; 
his  fluency  of  style  suimewhat  too  familiar  ;  and  others  affected  not  to 
relish  his  gayety.  In  his  latter  volumes,  to  still  the  clamour,  he 
assumed  the  cidJ  sobriety  of  an  historian,  and  has  l)equeathed  no  mean 
legacy  to  the  literary  w'orld  in  thirty-six  volumes  of  criticism,  closed 
in  IfiHJ.  These  were  continued  by  Bernard,  with  inferior  skill ;  and 
by  Basnage,  more  successfully,  in  his  Histoire  des  Ouvrages  des 
S(,'avans. 

‘The  contemjwrary  and  the  antagonist  of  Bayle  was  Clerc.  His 
firm  indnstrv’  has  produced  three  Bibliotln^ques — Universelle  et 
Historique,  Choisie,  and  Ancienne  et  Muderne  ;  forming  in  all  eighty- 
two  vtilumes  which,  oi»mplete,  bear  a  high  price.  Inferior  to  Ikiyle 
in  the  mitre  pleasing  talents,  he  is  perhaps  sujierior  in  eruditiou,  and 
shows  great  skill  in  analysis ;  but  his  hand  droits  no  dowers ! 
A|M)stolo  Zeno’s  Giornale  de  Litterati  dC  Italia,  from  J  710  to  17^L 
valuable.  Gibbon  resorted  to  Le  Clerc’s  volumes  at  his  leisure,  as  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  amusement  and  instruction. 

*  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  tw'o  learned  Protestants,  w'rote  a 
Bihliofhrque  Germamque,  from  1720  to  1740,  in  fifty  volumes.  Our 
own  literature  is  interested  by  the  “  liibliotheque  Britanniqwe/*  written 

*  ‘  Basnage  said  of  Bayle,  that  he  read  much  by  his  fingers.  He 
meant  that  he  ran  over  a  book  more  than  he  read  it ;  and  that  he  had 
the  art  of  always  falling  upon  that  which  was  most  essential  and  cu¬ 
rious  in  the  book  he  examined.’  Vol.  II.  p.  20H. 
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by  lome  literary  Frenchman,  noticed  by  La  Croce  in  hit  **  V'oyage 
Litteraire/*  who  designates  the  writers  in  this  most  tantalizing 
manner :  **  Lea  auteurs  sont  gens  de  merite,  et  qui  cntendent  tous 
p^faitement  TAngiois  ;  Messrs.  S.  B.,  le  M.  D.,  et  le  savant  M.  D." 
Poaterity  has  been  partially  let  into  the  secret. 

*  De  Alissy  was  one  of  the  contributors,  and  Warburton  communi¬ 
cated  his  project  of  an  edition  of  Velleius  Paterculus.  This  useful 
account  of  English  books  begins  in  1733,  and  closes  in  17 4T,  Hague, 
twenty-three  vols. :  to  this  w'e  must  add  the  Journal  Britannique,  in 
eighteen  volumes,  by  Dr.  ISlaty,  a  foreign  physician  residing  in 
London ;  this  Journal  exhibits  a  view  of  the  state  of  English 
literature  from  IJfd)  to  1735,  Gibbon  bestows  a  high  character  on 
the  journalist,  who  sometimes  aspires  to  the  character  of  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher  ;  one  of  the  last  disciples  of  the  school  of  Fontenelle.*' 

'  Maty’s  son  produced  here  a  review  known  to  the  curious  ;  his  style 
and  decisions  often  discover  haste  and  heat,  with  some  striking 
observations :  alluding  to  his  father,  Maty,  in  his  motto,  applies 
Virgil’s  description  of  the  young  Ascanius,  **  Sequitur  pairem  non 
passibus  a'quis.”  He  says,  he  only  holds  a  mofithli/  conversalion  with 
the  public.  His  obstinate  resolution  of  carrying  on  this  review  without 
an  associate,  has  shown  its  folly  and  its  danger ;  for  a  fatal  illness 
produced  a  cessation,  at  once,  of  his  periodical  labours  and  his  life. 

‘  Other  reviews  are,  the  Memoires  de  Trevoux,  written  by  the 
Jesuits ;  and  their  caustic  censure  and  vivacity  of  style  made  them 
redoubtable  in  their  day  ;  they  did  not  even  spare  their  brothers.  The 
Journal  lAlth'airc^  printed  at  the  Hague,  was  chiefly  comjwsed  by 
Pnisper  Marchand,  Salletigrc,  Van  Effen,  who  w'ere  then  young 
writers.  This  list  may  be  augmented  by  other  journals,  \vhich  some¬ 
times  merit  preservation  in  the  history  of  modern  literature. 

‘  Our  early  English  journals  notice  only  a  few  pul)lications,  with 
little  acumen.  Of  these,  the  Memoirs  of  Literature,”  and  the 
**  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,”  are  the  l)cst.  The 
Monthly  Review,  the  venerable  (now  deceased)  mother  of  our  journals, 
commenced  in  IJdl).*  ^^)l.  I.  pp.  19 — 22. 

The  venerable  Mother  is  not  yet  deceased,  although  apparently 
drawing  very  near  her  end.  The  name,  however,  is  all  that  has 
for  many  years  survived,  of  the  critical  dynasty  which,  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  gave  laws  to  authors  under  the 
name  of  The  Monthly  Review.  I'he  secret  history  of  this  jour¬ 
nal,  and  of  its  contemporary.  The  Critical  Review,  would  be  not 
a  little  curious.  Such  works  constitute  in  fact,  as  Mr.  DTsraeli 
remarks,  a  great  |>ortion  of  literary  history',  and  ‘  are,  indeed, 
‘  the  annals  of  the  republic.’  Much  of  the  literature  of  the 
period  they  embrace,  survives  only  in  the  critical  record.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Reviews  mentioned  by  Mr.  iVlsraeli,  other  early  journals 
claimed  a  notice;  and  a  complete  enumeration  of  extinct  periodicals 
would  compose  a  long  and  curious  catalogue.  Since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Eclectic  Review’  in  1805,  we  can  call  to  recollec¬ 
tion  the  following  periodical  works  which  have  flourished  and  de- 
cayeil.  Several  have  had  but  an  ephemeral  day,  while  others 
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hftve  lingered  on  through  ^ears ;  and  some  have  deserved  a  better 
fate.  We  by  no  means  give  it  as  a  complete  list. 

The  Critical  Review. 

The  British  Critic  (Monthly  Series). 

The  Antijacobin  Review. 

The  Imperial  Review. 

The  Augustan  Review. 

The  Oxford  Review. 

The  Christian  Review. 

The  London  Review. 

The  Annual  Review  (Annual). 

The  British  Review  (Quarterly). 

The  Monthly  Epitome. 

The  Literary  Panorama. 

The  Investigator  (Quarterly). 

The  Universal  Magazine. 

The  London  Magazine. 

The  Mirror.’ 

The  University  Magazine. 

The  Christian  Repository. 

The  Englishman. 

All  these  are  defunct ;  most  of  them  forgotten  :  and  we  find 
ourselves  surviving  almost  all  our  original  competitors.  We  can 
therefore  sympathise  with  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Observer, 
in  the  feeling  statement  which  he  has  put  forth  in  the  preface  to 
his  Volume  for  1834;  and,  without  indulging  in  any  lugu^ioua 
complaints,  may  adopt  part  of  his  memorial. 

‘“Alas,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “where  is  the  world  into  which  we 
entered  f”  And  if  such  is  the  feeling  of  every  man  as  he  approaches 
the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  such  also  are  the  feelings  of  the 
Conductors  of  this  publication,  at  approaching  one  half  of  that  period 
of  literary  dunition,  as  they  see  scattered  around  them  the  wrecks  of 
their  former  contemporaries,  and  yet  find  themselves  surviving  and  in 
health,  after  numberless  vicissitudes.  The  Christian  Observer  is  now 
one  of  the  oldest  periodical  works  extant.  Of  Episcopalian  Publica¬ 
tions  in  particular,  not  one,  that  was  in  circulation  when  our  labours 
commenced,  is  e..  iit  iio’v :  for  even  our  respectable  senior  and  early 
opponent,  the  British  Critic,  which  bade  as  fair  for  stability  as  any, 
has  yielded  up  its  monthly  existence,  and  ta'cen  shelter  in  the  younger 
arms  of  the  Quarterly  Theological  Review.  Of  the  various  religious 
publications  not  connected  with  the  Church,  of  our  own  standing, 
there  survive,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  two,  and  these  under  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  entirely  “  new  series.”  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
very  few  periodical  publications  of  a  secular  kind  which  still  remain : 
indeed,  we  recollect  none  but  the  Gentleman's  and  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zines,  both  of  which  have  seen  various  changes  and  new  series,  and  we 
believe  have  become  nearly  extinct. 

‘  When  we  commenced  our  labours,  there  was  not  a  single  Quarterly 
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publicatiim  extant:  there  have  since  arisen,  the  Edinburgh,  the  Quar* 
terlv  (so  namcni),  the  British  (since  defunct),  the  Christian  Review 
(likewise  defunct),  the  Aforning  Watch  (also  discontinued),  the  West¬ 
minster,  the  'Fhcsdogical,  and  the  F(»r<Mgn  Quarterly,  liesides  some 
Hcientirtc  works.  Of  the  himts  of  Monthly  PubhVations  which  have 
since  l)een  projecte<l,  and  eventually  die<i  away,  it  were  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  reckcm  up  the  names  or  numbers.  'I  he  whole  race  of  ex¬ 
isting  magazines,  with  the  al)ove  slight  exceptions,  are  therefore  our 
juniors.' 

The  Christian  Obst'rs’er  is,  we  believe,  by  only  three  years  the 
senior  of  the  Eclectic  Review.  Among  our  extant  juniors,  are, 
the  Christian  Guardian,  the  ('hristian  Remembrancer,  the  Hriti.sh 
Magazine,  the  Congregational  Magazine,  the  Monthly  Repo, 
sitorv,  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Blackwood’s  Alagazine, 
Taifs,  Fraser's,  the  Asiatic  Register, — all  of  them  encroaching 
u|H)n  the  department  of  a  Review ;  in  addition  to  the  hebdomadal 
literarv  journals  which  form  a  sort  of  bastard  literature,  and  were 
first  devised  bv  the  larnksellers  as  a  puffing  machine;  works  being 
iisuallv  reviewtHl  bv  this  means  iKdore  they  are  published.  ^  See- 
‘  ing  then  ',  to  borrow  again  the  words  of  the  I'reface  above  re- 
fem*d  to,  ‘  how  many  of  our  elders,  our  contemporaries,  and  our 
‘juniors  have  fallen,  and  how  many  still  crowd  the  public  mart, 
‘  — how  many  ghosts  and  how  many  living  compeers  surround 
‘  US, — we  almost  wonder,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  to  find  our- 
‘  .selves  alive.' 

Mr.  1)' Israeli  favours  us  with  some  hints  as  to  the  Indispensaiile 
(|uaiification8  t>f  a  jierfect  journalist.  The  first  rule  he  lays  down 
is;  ‘He  must  l)c  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  subjects  he  treats 
‘  on ;  no  common  acquirement.'  This  is  assuredly  a  position 
which  no  one  will  controvert.  Rut  then,  the  Reviewer;  ‘  must 
‘  learn  to  resist  the  seductions  of  his  own  pen, — the  pretension  of 
‘  com|>osing  a  treatise  on  the  auhjei't^  rather  than  on  the  lunik  he 
‘  criticises  ;  proud  of  insinuating  that  he  gives  in  a  dozen  pages 
‘  what  the  author  himself  has  not  l)een  able  to  ])crt‘orm  in  a  dozen 
‘  volumes.'  And  yet,  we  :ire  told  :igain,  ‘  the  most  noble  cri- 
‘  ticism '  is  that  in  which  the  critic  is,  ‘  not  the  antagonist,'  but 
‘  the  rirai  of  the  author.'  And  the  critical  journalist  must  not 
give  *  ('opious  extracts,'  lest  his  pages  should  l)ecome  tedious,  and 
fail  in  variety.  Thus,  it  would  seem,  the  ]>erfect  Reviewer  must 
neither  very  freely  use  his  own  ]x?n,  nor  copiously  employ  that  of 
the  author;  he  ought  to  l)e  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
yet  .scarcely  treat  of  it ;  he  is  to  be  the  rival  of  the  author,  and 
yet  to  pit'serve  his  modest  subserviency  as  a  mere  analyst.  Now 
these  directions,  if  not  iibsolutcly  contradictory,  would  puzzle  a 
novice  that  should  need  them;  and  Mr.  1)' Israeli  seems  to  forget 
that  the  same  rules  will  not  apply  to  :iU  .sorts  of  l)ouks,  and  works 
of  all  variety  of  merit.  A  com()etent  critic  must  of  necessity  he 
a  man  of  attainments  >upeTior  to  the  great  majority  of  authors 
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who  come  l>cforc  him.  He  is  e8|)ecially  required  to  *  possess  the 
*  literary  history  of  his  own  times ;  a  science  which,  Fontenelle 
‘  observes,  is  almost  distinct  from  any  other.’  Of  what  use  were 
this  knowledge,  if  he  is  not  to  bring  it  to  hear  upon  the  subjects 
which  come  before  him?  .Many  books  would  not  be  worth  notice, 
except  for  their  subject.  Some  require  that  the  critic  should 
assume  the  character  of  an  antagonist.  Others  demand  the  labour 
of  an  ex|X)sitor.  Some  works  deserve  an  analytical  notice;  others 
can  l>e  fairly  judged  of  only  by  means  of  copious  extracts,  and  a 
critic  must  be  well  practised  in  the  art  of  ‘reading  by  his  fingers’, 
l)eforc  he  can  select  such  extracts  as  fairly  characterize  a  work. 
^Vc  have  met  with  readers  who  always  skip  the  extracts  in  a 
review’,  or  what  they  call  the  small  print ;  and  such  persons 
naturally  complain  that  the  Reviewer  does  not  give  them  more  of 
his  own  writing,  and  think  him  a  very  lazy  fellow  for  copying  so 
much  from  his  author.  Other  readers,  more  tenacious  of  the 
right  of  judging  for  themselves,  are,  on  the  contrary,  dissatisfied 
when  a  Reviewer  obtrudes  his  own  remarks  at  too  great  a  length, 
and  call  out  for  more  extracts.  The  weekly  Reviews  are  filled  up 
almost  entirely  with  passages  extracted  from  the  works  reviewed ; 
and  tlie  literary  labour  bestowed  u]>on  the  articles  is,  lor  the  most 
part,  of  the  slightest  kind.  Yet,  the  chea})ened  article  pleases 
the  su])erficial  taste  of  the  day  so  well,  that  most  readers  grudge 
the  cost  of  attention  which  is  demanded  by  more  st'rious  and 
elaborate  articles.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  a  literary  journal, 
properly  so  called,  and  competently  conducted,  is  attractive  only 
to  literary  men,  and  can  Ik*  appreciated  only  by  them.  Literature, 
as  such,  and  genuine  criticism,  interest  the  minds  of  comparatively 
few.  Our  Quarterly  Journals  are  absolutely  indebted  for  their 
sale  to  their  political  and  polemical,  and,  in  a  limited  degree,  to 
their  scientific  articles.  The  modern  Reviewer  is  required  to  U*, 
of  necessity,  a  politician  more  than  a  critic.  Thus  it  is,  that  our 
periodical  literature  has  assumed  a  new  character.  This  must  be 
our  apolog}’,  if  the  Eclectic  Review  should  be  thought  by  any  of 
our  readers  to  have  deviated  too  often  or  too  far  from  the  quiet 
and  flowery  paths  of  literature,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  all- 
engrossing  conflict  of  religious  and  political  opinion,  which  is 
agitating  the  public  mind. 

In  a  subsequent  article,  Mr.  D’Israeli  brings  together  a  number 
of  instances  to  shew,  that  ‘the  most  celebrated  ancients  have  been 
‘  as  rudely  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  criticism  as  the  moderns.’ 
The  subject  of  Critics  is  again  taken  up  in  the  second  volume. 
The  following  observations  seem  to  us  worth  transcribing. 

"  An  indifferent  {xiet  may  exert  the  art  of  criticism  in  a  very  high 
degree  ;  and  if  he  cannot  himself  produce  an  original  work,  he  may 
yet  be  of  great  service  in  regulating  the  happier  genius  of  another. 

VOI.,  XI 11. —  K.S.  A  A 
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Thi*  ob«»ervati«n  I  shall  ilhiatrnte  by  the  character  of  two  French 
critica  ;  the  Ablx*  D’Auhi^ac  and  Chapelain . 

‘  The  talent  of  jiid^in^  may  exist  separately  from  the  |>ower  of  exe¬ 
cution.  An  amateur  may  not  l)e  an  artist,  though  an  artist  should  he 
an  amateur ;  and  it  is  for  this  rtnkson  that  yuun^  authors  are  not  to 
contemn  the  precepts  <»f  such  critics  as  even  the  .Abbe  D’.Aubijfnac  and 
Chapelain.  It  is  to  Walsh,  a  miserable  versifier,  that  Pope  *-tiinds  in¬ 
debted  for  the  hint  of  our  poetry  then  l)ein*j  deficient  in  correctness 
and  polish  ;  and  it  is  from  this  fortunate  hint  that  Popt?  derived  his 
T>oetical  excellence.  Dionysius  Ilalii'arnassensis  has  composed  a  lifeless 
nistorv  ;  yet,  as  (Jibbon  observes,  how  admirably  has  he  judji^d  the 
masters,  and  defined  the  rules  of  historical  composition  !  (iravina, 
with  jxwit  taste  and  spirit,  has  written  on  p<ietry  and  j>oets ;  but  he 
composed  tra^lies  which  give  him  no  title  to  Ih»  ranked  among  them.* 

Vol.  II,  pp.  229 — 31. 

'Pbis  mav  In?  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  lively  manner  in 
which  the  Writer  brings  his  extensive  and  multifarious  reading 
to  iK'ar  upon  the  point  he  wishes  to  illustratt*. 

The  next  article  after  the  above  contains  a  tragical  list  of  sen¬ 
sitive  authors  who  have  fallen  victims  to  caustic  criticism  or  cen¬ 
sure.  ‘  Of  all  unfortunate  men,  one  of  the  unhappiest,"  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  ‘  is  a  middling  author  endowed  with  t(M)  lively  a  sensi- 
‘  bility  for  criticism.’  .V  |>ortrait  of  such  a  mel.ancholy  being  is 
then  ])re8ented  to  us,  from  the  tenth  hook  of  Athenaeus.  Hatteux, 
the  Abln*  Cassagne,  Uacine,  Dr.  llawkesworth,  Scott  of  Amwell, 
and  Uitson,  are  enumerated  among  those  who  have  died  of  rritu 
rinm,  ‘  Uacine,  who  ditnl  of  his  extreme  sensibility  to  a  royal 
‘  rebuke,  confesseil  that  the  pain  which  one  severe  criticism  in- 
‘  rtictetl,  outweigluxl  all  the  applause  he  could  receive.’  Such  a 
remark  indicateil  a  diseased  mind. 

*  Sterne  and  (’hurchill  were  continually  abusing  the  Reviewers,  be¬ 
cause  they  lu»m‘8tly  told  the  one,  that  obscenity  was  not  wnt,  and  ob¬ 
scurity  was  not  sense  ;  and  the  t>ther,  that  dissonance  in  |)oetry  did 
not  excel  harmony,  and  that  his  rhymes  were  fn'quently  ])rose  lines  of 
ten  syllables  cut  into  verse.  They  applaudeil  their  happier  etforts. 
Xot withstanding  all  this,  it  is  certain  that  so  little  discernment  exists 
among  common  writers  and  ctnnmon  readers,  that  the  ob-scenity  and 
flippancy  of  Sterne,  and  the  bald  verse  and  ]m>saic  ]M»etrv  of  Churchill 
were  jirecisely  the  ])ortiun  which  they  selected  for  imitation.  Tlie 
blemishes  of  great  men  are  not  the  less  blemishes  ;  but  they  are,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  easiest  parts  for  imitation.’  Vol.  II.  p.  232. 

In  the  first  volume,  there  is  a  curious  article  on  (^uodlibets,  the 
name  given  to  the  Scholastic  questions 

from  which  we  shall  give  an  extract  for  the  amusement  of  our 
readers. 

*  llie  works  of  the  Scholastics,  with  the  debates  of  these  Quodli- 
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betaritiiSt  at  once  shew  the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of  the  human 
iiitollcct ;  for,  though  they  of>en  degenerate  into  incredible  absurdi¬ 
ties,  thooe  who  have  examinotl  the  works  of  Tlnunas  Aquinas  and 
Duns  Scotus,  have  confessed  their  admiration  of  the  Herculean  texture 
of  brain  *  which  they  exhausted  in  demolishing  their  aerial  fabrics. 

*  One  of  the  subtile  questions  which  agitated  the  world  in  the  tenth 

century,  relating  to  dialectics,  was  amcerning  universaU  (as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  man,  horse,  dog,  A'C.)  signifying  not  this  or  that  in  particular,  but 
ail  in  general.  They  distinguished  ttniversaU,  or  what  we  call  abstract 
terms,  by  the  ^rttcra  and  sjircics  remm  ;  and  they  never  could  decide 
whether  these  were  or  names!  That  is,  whether  the  ab¬ 

stract  idea  we  form  of  a  horse  was  not  really  a  Iteing,  as  much  as  the 
horse  we  ride  !  All  this  and  some  congenial  points  respecting  the 
origin  of  our  ideas,  and  what  ideas  were,  and  whether  we  really  had 
an  idea  of  a  thing  liefore  we  discovered  the  thing  itself — in  a  word, 
what  they  callt^  nniversals,  and  the  essence  of  universals ;  of  all  this 
lumsense  on  which  they  at  length  proceeded  to  accusations  of  heresy, 
and  for  which  many  learned  men  wvrv  excommunicattKl,  stoned,  and 
what  not,  the  whole  W'as  derived  from  the  reveries  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Zeno,  almut  the  nature  of  ideas  ;  than  which  subject  to  the  present 
day,  no  discussion  ever  degenerated  into  such  insanity*  A  modern 
metaphysician  infers  that  we  have  no  idea  at  all ! 

*  Of  th(‘  scholastic  divines,  the  nu»st  illustrious  was  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas,  styled  the  Angelical  Doctor.  Seventeen  folio  volumes  not 
only  testify  his  industry,  but  even  his  genius,  lie  was  a  great  man 
busied  all  his  life  with  making  the  charades  of  metaphysics. 

‘  My  learned  friend,  Sharon  Turner,  has  favoured  me  with  a  notice 
of  his  greatest  work — his  “  Sum  of  all  Theology,*’  Summa  tolius 
Thcalagio',  Paris,  1015.  It  is  a  inetaphysicologic^  treatisc%  on  the 
most  ni>struse  metaphysics  of  theology.  It  occu))ie8  above  1250  folio 
pages  of  very  small  dost*  print  in  double  columns.  It  may  be  worth 
noticing,  that  to  this  work  are  upfiended  10  folio  |iages  of  double  co¬ 
lumns  of  errata,  and  about  2(K)  of  additional  index. 

‘  Th*'  wholti  is  throw'n  into  an  Aristotelian  form  ;  the  dithculties  or 
questions  are  proposed  first,  and  the  answers  art*  then  a]>peuded. 
Th'*re  are  lf>0  articles  on  Love — 358  on  Angels  — 2(K)  on  the  8oul — 
on  Demons — 151  on  the  Intellect— 134  on  Law' — 3  on  the  Cata¬ 
menia — 237  on  Sins — 17  on  V’^irginity,  and  others  on  a  variety  of 
l(q)ies. 

‘  Tlie  scholastic  tret*  is  covered  w'ith  prodigal  foliage,  but  is  barren 
of  fruit  ;  and  when  the  scholastics  employed  themselves  in  solving  the 
deepi'st  mysteries,  their  philosophy  became  nothing  more  than  an  in¬ 
strument  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Aquinas  has  com{Hiaed 
358  articles  on  Angels,  of  which  u  few  of  the  heads  have  been  culled 
for  the  reader. 


*  This  is  an  unlucky  expression.  Herculean  texture  of  brain  would 
imply  intellectual  feebleness,  such  as  is  often  the  uccomjianiment  of 
preternatural  muscular  strengtli. 
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‘  He  treats  of  an^ls,  their  snhstance,  orders,  offices,  nature,  habits, 
\'C.  as  if  himself  had  been  :in  old  experienced  ani^l  I 

'  Anpcls  were  not  liefore  the  worhl !  Angels  might  have  lieen  l)efore 
the  world ! 

‘  Angels  were  created  by  (b»d.  They  were  created  immediately  by 
him.  'Fhey  were  created  in  the  F!mpyrean  sky.  They  were  created 
in  grace.  They  were  created  in  imperf»»ct  lieatitnde.  After  a  severe 
chain  <»f  reasoning,  he  shews  that  angels  are  incorporeal  compared  ti» 
us,  but  corp<»real  compared  to  (tihI. 

‘  An  angel  is  comprised  of  action  and  potentiality  ;  the  more  superior 
he  is,  he  has  the  less  jwtentiality.  Tney  have  not  matter  properly. 
Every  angel  is  of  the  same  species  as  a  soul.  Angels  have  not  na¬ 
turally  a  liody  unite<l  to  them.  They  may  a.Hsume  l>odies ;  but  they  do 
not  want  to  assume  liodies  for  themselves,  hut  for  us. 

‘  The  lunlies  assume<i  by  angels  are  of  thick  air. 

‘  ^rhe  IkHlies  they  lussume  have  not  the  natural  virtues  which  they 
shew,  nor  the  operations  of  life,  but  those  which  are  common  to  in¬ 
animate  beings. 

*  An  ani^el  mav  be  the  same  with  a  l)odv.  In  the  same  hmiv  there 
are  the  soul  formally  giving  being,  and  operating  natural  operations, 
and  the  angel  operating  supernatural  operations. 

*  Angels  administer  and  govern  everv  corporeal  creature. 

*  (nal,  an  angel,  and  the  soul,  are  not  c*ontained  in  space,  but  con¬ 
tain  it. 

*  Manv  angels  cannot  lie  in  the  same  space. 

*  'ilie  nuition  of  an  angel  in  space  is  nothing  else  than  ililfercnt  con¬ 
tacts  of  dilferent  successive  places. 

*  The  motion  of  an  angel  is  the  succession  of  his  ilitfercnt  operations. 

*  1 1  is  motiiui  may  be  continuous  and  discontinuous  as  he  will. 

*  'fhe  camtinuouH  motion  of  an  angel  is  necessary  through  every  me¬ 
dium,  but  mav  be  discontinuous  Avithout  a  medium. 

‘  The  velocity  of  the  motion  of  an  angel  is  not  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  his  strength,  but  according  to  his  will. 

*  'Fhe  motion  of  the  illumination  of  an  angel  is  threefold,  circular, 
straight,  ami  oblnpie. 

*  In  this  acctmnt  the  motion  of  an  angel,  we  arc  reminded  of  the 
l>eautiful  description  of  ^lilton.  who  marks  it  bv  a  continuous  motion, 

“  Smooth -sliding  without  step’\ 

‘  ITie  reader  desirous  i»f  ])eing  merry  with  Aquinas’s  angels,  may 
find  them  in  .Martinus  Scriblerus,  in  Ch.  VII.,  who  inquires  if  iingels 
])ass  fnini  (»ne  extreme  to  another  without  passing  through  the  middle  t 
And  if  angels  know  things  more  clearly  in  a  morning.^  How  many 
angels  can  dance  on  the  (Yoint  of  a  very  tine  needle  without  jostling 
one  another? 

‘  All  the  questions  in  Aquinas  are  answeretl  with  a  subtilty  of  dis¬ 
tinction  Tm»re  tlifficult  to  comprehend  and  remember  than  many  |m)- 
bletns  in  Euclid  ;  and  |>erhups  a  few  of  the  l)est  might  still  l»e  selected 
for  vouth  as  curious  exercises  of  the  understanding.  However,  a  great 
part  of  these  ]H’culiar  protiuctions  are  loadetl  with  the  most  triding, 
irreverent,  and  even  scandalous  iiiscussions.'  pp.  dXi. 
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An  interesting  |>jn>er  might  be  written  on  anonymous  authors. 
The  next  artiele  refers  to  two  works,  one  of  which  is  pseudonym 
mottHy  the  other  the  priHliiction  of  an  unknown  writer. 

<  The  “  Imitation  of  Christ”  is  attributed,  without  any  authority, 
to  Thomas  A’Kompis  ;  and  the  Author  of  the  “  Whole  Duty  of 
Man  ”  still  remains  undiscovered/ 

'rhere  is  an  amusing  article  on  Errata,  to  which  we  may  add 
an  instance  which  will  vie  with  any  that  the  Author  has  collected. 
We  hap|K‘n  to  have  in  our  possession  Bishop  Bumefs  copy  of 
the  original  edition  of  Archbishop  Leighton's  Commentary  on  the 
First  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  publication  was  posthumous,  as  in¬ 
dicated  on  the  tillo-page :  ‘  Published  after  his  death,  at  the 
‘  request  of  his  friends,'  The  MS.  was  probably  not  very  legi¬ 
ble  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  frill  of  contractions,  the  sentences 
Ix'ing  sometimes  imperfect.  The  first  volume  was  printed  at  York 
‘  by  .T.  White,  Their  Majesties  Printer  for  the  ('ity  of  York  and 
‘  the  five  Noriheren  Counties,  1693.'  At  the  end  is  a  table  of  J  'r- 
rala.  w  hich  is  itself  very’  inaccurately  printed ;  but  it  contains  only 
a  six^cimen  of  the  innumerable  errors  which  disfigure  every'  page. 
The  second  volume  was  ‘  printed  by  B.  G.  for  Sam.  Keble  at 
‘  the  Great  Turk's  head  in  Fleet-street,  over-against  Fetter  lane, 

‘  Mi>cxciv.'  An  Advertisement  ‘  To  the  Christian  Reader,' 
})refixed  by  the  Editor  (Dr.  Fall),  apologises  for  the  delay  of  its 
appearance*.  ‘  They  might  have  been  all  of  one  impression,  and 
‘  so  have  come  into  thy  hands  at  the  same  time,  and  in  one  vo- 

lume,  had  not  some  prudent  considerations  obliged  us  to  change 
‘  the  }*rinter.'  What  those  considerations  were,  we  are  left  to 
conjecture.  Not  much  appears  to  have  been  gained  in  point  of 
typograjdiical  accuracy.  Among  the  Errata  to  this  volume  ap- 
|K‘ar :  For  nuUa  read  inulfa  ;  for  mind  read  mud ;  fi»r 
‘  read  valamitieii ;  for  mmie  read  /o«;w.'  As  for  the  punctuation, 
it  sets  all  rule  at  defiance,  and  seems  to  have  been  quite  ad  libi- 
turn.  Any  printer's  compositor  of‘  the  present  day  would  be 
ashamed  of*  it. 

In  A  olume  III.  we  find  an  article  headed,  ‘  The  Bible  pro- 
‘  hibited  and  improved.’  ‘  The  e^prest^  words  contained  in  the 
‘  regulations  of  the  po)>es,  to  prohibit  the  use  i»f  the  Bible,'  are 


*  In  this  advertisement,  meiitiun  is  made  of  other  MH8.  in  the  Edi¬ 
tor's  possession.  *  Tliere  remain  in  our  hands  some  brief  but  lively 
Discourses  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  u|)on  the  Decalogue,  the 
Cveed,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  possibly  may  be  made  public  in  a 
convenient  tiuie.*  Those  on  the  Decalogue,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  have  been  given  to  the  public,  but  the  Discourses  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  have  uever  ap|ieared. 
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ixiven  tw  Eriqlisht  As  usual,  Mr.  IVIsraeli  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  state  his  authority.  This  article  l)etrays  the  Writer's 
rashness  in  meddlinj^  with  subjects  u]X)n  which  he  is  very  ill 
informeil.  He  would  do  well  to  leave  Hihlical  criticism  alone. 
Speaking  of  the  ‘  hn^ad,  vulgar,  colloquial  diction  used  by  our 
‘  theological  writers,’  Mr.  1)'I.  says,  ‘  we  see  it  sometimes  x/#7/em- 
‘  ployed  bv  some  of  a  certain  stamp.  Matthew  Henry  writes  in 
’  this  manner.’  One  would  suppose,  from  this  way  of  introducing 
his  name,  that  our  Author  mistook  the  learned  Commen¬ 
tator  for  a  living  writer.  'Hie  specimens  of  his  ])hraseology, 
culled  from  Judges  ix.  are,  we  admit,  (juaint  and  colloquial, 
though  thev  have  not  (juite  so  odd  an  effect  when  distributed 
over  several  ])ages,  as  when  placed  in  immediate  juxta-position. 
Xo  competent  critic,  however,  would  cite  such  sentences  as  a 
fair  sample  of  Henry’s  nervous,  pithy,  and  generally  grave  style. 
His  materials  were,  to  a  great  extent,  provided  by  his  inestima¬ 
ble  father,  and  savour  therefore  of  the  taste  of  ])rior  times. 

'rurning  to  the  fourth  volume,  our  attention  is  arrested  by  an 
article  on  *  Tsalm-singing,'  which  cont.ains,  with  a  portion  of 
ribaldry  and  much  that  is  inaccurate,  some  curious  information. 
We  shall  extract  a  few  ])aragr.aphs.  lly  the  way,  we  know  not 
whether  Mr.  DTsraeli  is  a  Roman  (Catholic:  he  is  evidertiv  no 
Protestant,  and  he  speaks  with  regret  of  that  Reformation  which 
‘  separated  for  t*ver  into  two  unequal  divisions,  the  great  esta- 
’  blishment  of  (’hrisiianity.*  'The  history  of  Psalm-singing,  he 
remarks,  is  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

*  'fhomns  Wsirton  regards  the  metrical  psalms  of  Stemhold  as  a 
puritanic  version,  and  asserts,  that,  iiutwithstaiiding  it  is  said  in  their 
title-page,  that  thev  are  “  >et  forth  and  ailuived  to  be  sung  in  all 
churches,"  thev  wert*  never  admitted  by  lawful  authority.  They  were 
tirst  iutriKlucid  by  the  Puritans,  from  the  Calvinists  i^f  (ieiieva,  and 
afterwards  continued  by  connivance.  iVs  a  tme  poetical  antiquary, 
Thomas  Wiu'tmi  c»>iidemn8  any  mtHiernisation  of  the  venerable  text 
of  t>ld  Stornhold  and  Hopkins,  which,  by  changing  (»bsoietc  for  fa¬ 
miliar  wonis.  destnws  the  texture  of  the  original  style ;  and  many 
staiisas,  already  t(M>  naked  and  weak,  like  a  ])laiu  old  (rothic  t'dihee 
stripjMjd  of  its  few  signatures  antiquity,  have  lost  that  little  and 
alm«»t  only  strength  and  support,  which  they  derived  from  ancient 

phnises. 

‘  “  Such  alterations,  even  if  executed  with  prudence  and  judgment, 
(»nlv  corrupt  what  thev  endeavour  to  explain  ;  and  exhibit  a  motley 
|»ertbrmance,  behmging  to  no  character  of  writing,  and  which  con- 
t;uiis  mon*  improprieties  than  those  which  it  pndesses  to  remove," 
This  forcible  criticism  is  worthy  of  our  ]>oeticai  antiquary.  'Fhe  same 
feeling  was  experienceil  bv  Pasquier,  when  Marot,  in  his  Rifaccia^ 
mento  of  the  Roman  dc  la  Rose^  left  some  of  the  obsolete  plirases, 
while  he  got  rid  of  others;  ceite  hi^arnirr  de  ianica^e  rienjt  ei  fmxieme^ 
was  with  him  writing  no  language  at  ail.  'Fhe  same  circumstance 
abrfMd,  when  thev  resolved  to  retouch  and  inodcniise  the  old 
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French  metrical  veraioii  (if  the  FftalniR,  which  we  are  about  to  notice. 
It  produced  the  wiine  contniverRV  and  the  same  dissatisfaction.  The 
church  (if  (ienexTi  adopted  an  improved  version,  but  the  charm  of 
the  old  was  wanting. 

*  To  tract'  the  history  of  nuMlern  inetricad  |)8almody,  we  must  have 
r(H*ourse  to  Hayle,  who,  as  a  mere  literary  historian,  has  accidentally 
prest'rved  it.  The  inventor  xtTis  a  (jelebnited  French  poet;  and  the 
invention,  though  |H'rhinis  in  its  very  origin  inclining  towards  the 
abuse  to  which  it  was  afterwards  carried,  was  uiiexpi'ctcdly  adopted 
by  the  severe  Calvin,  and  introduced  into  the  Geneva  discipline.  .  .  . 

<  It  seems,  however,  that  this  pniject  was  adopted  accidentally,  and 
was  certainly  promoted  by  the  tine  natural  genius  of  Clement  Vfarot, 
the  favoured  liard  of  Francis  the  First,  “  that  prince  of  jioetH,  and 
that  p(X't  of  princes,"  as  he  w'as  quaintly  but  expressively  dignified  by 
his  contemporaries.  ISlarot  is  still  an  inimitable  and  true  poet,  for 
he  has  written  in  a  manner  of  his  ow  n,  wdth  such  marked  felicity,  that 
he  has  left  his  name  to  a  style  of  poetry  called  MarotU/ue.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  La  Fontaine  is  his  imitator.  Marot  delighted  in  the  very  foruis 
of  poetry,  as  well  as  its  subje(rts  and  its  manner.  Ills  life,  judetd, 
t(H>k  more  shapes,  and  indulged  in  more  jKietical  licences,  tliau  even 
his  poetry.  Licentious  in  morals— often  in  prison,  or  at  court,  or 
in  the  army,  or  a  fugitive,  he  has  left  in  bis  numerous  little  poems, 
nianv  a  curious  n^xird  of  his  vari('gated  existence.  He  w'us,  indeed, 
ven>'  far  from  lieing  devout,  when  his  friend,  the  learned  \'atable,  the 
Hebrew  ]ir(if(?88or,  probably  to  reclaim  a  jierpetual  sinner  from  pro¬ 
fane  rh\'m(?s,  a ;  Marot  w’as  suspcx'tid  of  heresy,  ((Xinfessioii  and  meagre 
days  In'ing  his  abhorrenese,)  suggested  the  new  project  of  translating 
the  Psalms  into  French  verse y  and  no  doubt  assisted  the  bard ;  for  they 
are  said  to  lie  “  traduitz  en  riikme  fran^ws  seUm  La  veriie  H eOraiijue.‘* 
The  famous  The(dore  Beza  w'us  also  his  friend  and  prompu^r,  and 
afterw'ards  his  continuatur.  Marot  publitdied  fifty-tw'o  Psalms,  w  rit- 
ten  in  a  variety  of  measures,  w'ith  the  same  style  he  had  done  in  his 
ballads  and  rondeaux,  lie  dedicated  to  the  kiug  of  France,  comparing 
him  with  the  royal  Hebrew,  and  with  a  French  compliment! 

'  Dieu  le  donna  aux  peoples  Hebraiuues ; 

Dieu  te  dcimt,  ce  jiense-je,  aux  GuUiqu(;h." 

He  insinuates  that  in  his  version  he  hud  received  assistance. 

‘  - par  l(?s  Divins  (fsjirits 

Qui  ont  sous  toy  Hebrieu  langage  upris, 

Nous  sont  jettes  les  Pseaumes  en  luiniere 
Clairs,  et  uu  sens  de  la  forme  premiere." 

‘  Tliis  holy  song-book,"  for  the  hur)isichord  or  the  soicc,  was  a 
gay  novelty  ;  and  no  book  was  ever  more  eagerly  received  by  all 
classes  than  Marot 's  Psalms."  In  the  fervour  of  that  day,  they 
sold  faster  than  the  printers  (Xiuld  take  them  otf  their  pr(isseH;  but 
as  they  were  understood  to  be  songs,  and  yet  were  not  aceouipanied 
by  music,  every  one  set  them  to  favourite  tuues,  coinmoiily  thust'  of 
jHipular  ballads.  b^ch  of  the  royal  family,  and  every  nobleman, 
chos(‘  u  psalm  or  a  song,  wiiich  expressed  bis  own  personal  feelings. 
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adapted  to  his  own  tune.  The  Dauphin,  aftenvards  Henry  the 
Second,  a  j^reat  hunter,  when  he  went  to  the  chase,  was  sin(^n^ 
Jittjn  ijuon  rit  le  crrf  hrntfrrr ;  “  Like  as  the  hart  der;ireth  the  water- 
hro<»ks.”  There  is  a  curious  portrait  of  the  mistress  of  Henry,  the 
famotis  Diane  de  Pt»ictiers,  recently  published,  on  which  is  inHcril)ed 
this  rrrse  of  the  Pxatm.  On  a  |)ortrait  which  exhibits  Diane  in  an 
attitude  rather  unsuitable  to  so  solemn  an  application,  no  reason 
could  be  found  to  account  for  this  disctwdance ;  perhaps  the  painter, 
or  the  ladv  herself,  chose  to  adopt  the  hivoiirite  ])sulm  of  her  royal 
lorer,  fondly  to  (lt»si^ate  the  object  of  her  love,  besid**s  its  double 
allusion  to  her  name.  Diane,  hi»wever,  in  the  first  sta^e  of  their  mu¬ 
tual  attachment,  tfiok,  Du  fond  de  ma  iiensee,  or,  **  From  the  depth 
of  my  heart.**  The  queen’s  favourite  was 

“  AV  vueilies  pas,  o  xire. 

Me  reprendre  en  ton  ire:” 

that  is,  Rebuke  me  not  in  thy  indij;nati(m,’*  which  she  sung  to  a 
fashionable  jig.  Ant«my,  King  of  Navarre,  sung,  Ret'en^e  inoy  prent 
la  (/Ker#7/c,  or,  “  Stand  up,  ()  I^»rd,  to  revenge  my  (juarrel,**  to  the 
air  of  a  <lanct»  of  I’oitou.  We  may  conceive  the  ardour  with  which 
this  novelty  was  received,  for  Francis  sent  to  Charles  the  Fifth  Marot's 
eoih'ction,  who.  Inuh  by  promises  and  presents,  encouraged  the  French 
l)anl  to  ])rrK*eed  with  his  version,  and  entreating  Alarot  to  send  him  ;i8 
s4ion  as  {M)ssible  (\mjitcmiui  Domino  quoniam  honux,  because  it  was 
his  favourite  psalm.  And  the  Sjianish  as  well  as  French  composers, 
hastened  to  set  the  Fsalms  of  Marot  to  music.  The  fashion  lasted, 
for  Henrv  the  St*cond  set  one  to  an  air  of  his  own  composing.  (*a- 
therine  de  Aleilicis  had  lu*r  psalm  ;  and  it  seems  that  every  one  at 
court  udupteil  s4»ine  particular  ])salm  for  themselves,  which  they  often 
played  on  lutes  and  guitars,  \'c.  Singing  ])salms  in  verse  was  then 
one  of  the  chief  ingreilients  in  the  happiness  of  social  life. 

*  The  universjil  reception  of  Marot’s  Psalms  induced  ’Hieodore 
Rexa  to  conclude  the  I'ollection,  and  ten  thousand  copies  were  imme¬ 
diately  <iis|>ense<l.  But  tlu^se  had  the  advantage  of  Iwjing  set  to 
music ;  f(»r,  we  are  told,  they  were  “  admirably  fitted  to  the  violin  and 
other  musical  instruments."  And  who  was  the  man  who  had  thus 
adnutly  taken  hold  of  the  public  feeling,  to  give  it  this  strong  direc¬ 
tion  ?  It  was  the  solitary  Thaumaturgus,  the  ascetic  Calvin,  who, 
fmm  the  depth  of  his  closet  at  (Teneva,  had  engaged  the  finest  musical 
composers,  who  were,  no  doubt,  w;irmed  by  the  zeal  of  pn>pagating 
his  faith,  to  form  these  simple  and  l>eautifui  airs  to  assist  the  psalm- 
singers.  .At  first  this  was  not  iliscovered,  and  Catholics  as  well  :is 
Huguenots  were  solacing  theimselves  on  ;dl  occasions  with  this  new 
music.  But  when  Calvin  appointed  these  psalms  as  set  to  music,  to 
he  sung  at  his  meetings,  and  Marot’s  formed  an  appendix  to  the  Cate¬ 
chism  of  (leneva,  this  ]nit  an  end  to  all  ])salm-singing  for  the  po<»r 
f'atholics !  Alarot  himself  ^vas  forced  to  Hy  to  (Jeneva  from  the  ful- 
miuations  of  the  Sorlnmne,  and  |)8alm -singing  liecame  an  oj)en  declara¬ 
tion  of  what  the  French  called  “  Lutheranism,"  when  it  l)ecamc  with 
the  Heforme<l  a  regular  jnut  of  their  religious  discipline.  Tlie  Car¬ 
dinal  »>f  Lorraine  succeeded  in  persuading  the  lovely  |mtn>ness  of  the 
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**  hulv  song^-bo(>k/*  Diana  de  PoictierS)  who  at  hrtt  was  a  psalin-iingor 
Aiul  an  htretical  reader  of  the  Bible,  to  discountenance  this  new 
funhion.  He  Itegan  by  finding  fault  with  the  Psalms  of  Darid,  and 
revived  the  amatory  elegancies  of  Horace.  At  that  moment,  even  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  u-os  symptomatic  of  Lutheranism.  Diana,  who 
had  given  way  to  these  novelties,  would  have  a  French  Bible,  because 
the  queen,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  had  one ;  and  the  Cardinal  finding 
a  Bible  on  her  table,  immediately  crossed  himself,  beat  his  breast,  and 
otherwise  so  well  acted  his  part,  that  having  thrown  the  Bible  down 
and  condemned  it,  he  remonstrated  with  the  fair  penitent,  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  reading  not  adapted  for  her  sex,  containing  dangevaus  mat¬ 
ters  ;  if  she  was  uneasy  in  her  mind,  she  should  hear  two  masses  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  and  rest  contented  with  her  Paternosters  and  her  Primer, 
which  were  not  only  devotional,  but  ornamented  with  a  variety  of 
elegant  forms,  from  the  most  exquisite  pencils  of  France.**  Such  is 
the  story  drawn  from  a  curious  Letter,  w'ritten  by  a  Huguenot,  and  a 
former  friend  of  Catherine  dc  Medicis,  and  by  which  W’e  may  infer 
that  the  reformed  religion  was  making  considerable  progress  in  the 
French  court, — had  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  not  interfered  by  per¬ 
suading  the  mistress,  and  she  the  King,  and  the  King  his  Queen,  at 
once  to  give  up  psalm-singing  and  reading  the  Bible ! ' 

Vol.  IV.  pp.  32(1—328. 

The  ‘  infectious  fVenxy  of  psalm-singing, ’  as  Tom  Warton 
styles  it,  spread  rapidly  through  Germany  as  well  as  P' ranee; 
and,  according  to  that  ‘  poetical  antiquary,'  kindled  the  flame  of 
fanaticism,  and  frequently  served  as  the  trumpet  to  rebellion. 
The  song  of  the  ribald,  it  seems,  only  soothes  the  ear  of  the 
despot  and  the  hierarch ;  but  the  energetic  hymn  of  the  Puritan 
or  IVIethodist  alarms  his  fears  ! 

There  is  in  this  same  volume  an  amusing  article  on  the  first 
introduction  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate.  These  now  common 
beverages  are  all  of  recent  introduction  into  Kurope ;  and  the 
use  of  eacli  was  at  first  denounced  as  highly  deleterious.  I'ea 
was  first  brought  into  use  in  this  country  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  and  ‘  presents  were  made  thereof  to  princes 
‘  and  grandees  till  the  year  1657.’  ap|>ears  uot  to  have  been 
in  general  domestic  use  so  late  as  1687*  was  still  re¬ 

garded  as  an  exotic  beverage  in  P' ranee,  when  Thevenot,  in 
1658,  gave  it  to  his  friends  after  dinner;  and  in  1659,  a  pam¬ 
phlet  ill  Arabic  and  English,  on  ‘  the  nature  of  the  drink  Kauhi^ 
or  Coffee,'  was  printed  at  Oxford.  We  had  the  use  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  in  England,  even  before  the  time  of  Thawenot ;  for  in 
1652,  the  Greek  servant  of  ah  English  Turkey -merchant  opened  a 
house  to  sell  it  publicly;  as  appears  from  a  hand-bill  ^  discovered' 
by  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  which  sets  forth  ‘  the  virtue  of  the  cotf’ee -drink,  • 

first  puhliquely  made  and  sold  in  England  by  Pasqua  Kusc*e, 

‘  in  St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  at  the  sign  cn  his  own  head.' 
Coffet*  is  said  not  to  have  been  introduced  into  Arabia  earlier 
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than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  it  did  not  reach 
Constantinople  till  a  century  later.  The  lawfulness  of  usin^  it 
was  for  a  lonj^  time  a  question  amon^  the  IMussulmans ;  and  the 
use  of  the  Arabian  berry  was  more  than  once  forbidden  in  l\ir- 
key.  Chocolate  was  bmujjht  from  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards; 
but  chocolate-houses  in  London  were  ‘  a  new  invention’  in  the 
reign  of  .lames  II.  Mr.  DTsraeli  might  have  added  to  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  modem  introduction  of  the  two  most  popular  l)ever- 
agea,  that  tobacco  did  not  find  its  way  into  England  till  l.>86, 
nor  into  "I'urkev  till  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  following  century.  Thus, 
neither  smoking  nor  coffc^e-drinking  can  be  ranker!  among  the  ori¬ 
ginal  habits  of  the  Ottomans.  'They  have  lv>rrowe<l  the  former 
from  the  (’hristians,  as  they  have  the  latter  from  the  Arabians. 

Wc  must  briefly  refer  to  two  interesting  articles  upon  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  works  of  llayle,  who  is  a  s]>ecial  favourite  with  Mr. 
D'Israeli,  and  is  considennl  by  him  as  a  ‘  perfect  model  of  the 
‘  real  literar}’  character.'  'I’he  first  step  which  Hayle  t(Mik  in  life 
was  to  change  his  religion  ;  a  circumstance  thus  curiously  stated 
in  his  diary. 

‘  Y«*tir  of  the  VtMir  of 

('hrist.  Km.  my  age. 

lt»<Hb  Tiu‘sdav,  March  10.  22.  I  changed  my  religion — next 

(lav  I  resumed  the  study  of 
logic. 

IdyO.  .\ug.  20.  23.  I  returned  to  the  reformed  re- 

«  ligion,  and  made  a  private 

ahjnration  of  the  Romish  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  hands  of  four 
ministers.' 

His  brother  was  one  of  these  inini.sters.  ‘  Eor  this  vacillation 
‘  In  his  religion,’  t  (mtinues  Mr.  D' Israeli,  ‘  Hayle  has  endured 
‘  bitter  censure.' 

‘  (tihl>on.  who  himself  changed  his  about  the  same  “year  of  his 
age.’*  and  for  ns  snort  a  pericMi,  >arcasti(aiilv  observes  of  the  first  t‘ntrv, 
that  “  Havic  sfnMild  have  tinisiied  liis  logic  l>efore  he  changed  Ids  re¬ 
ligion.”  It  mav  Ih»  retortcnl.  that  when  he  iiad  learnt  to  ri^ason.  he 
renounced  Catholicism.  Tlie  true  tact  is,  that  when  Hayle  had  only 
studied  u  few  Tnouths  at  college,  some  InHiks  of  controversial  divinity 
by  the  catholics  ()ffercd  many  a  specious  argument  against  the  reformed 
(itxtrines.  A  young  student  utis  (  asily  entangled  in  the  nets  of  the 
Jesuits.  Hilt  their  paHdive  obedience,  and  their  transubstantiation, 
.ind  other  stuff  \\ oven  iii  their  looms,  soon  t'nabled  such  a  man  ns  Bavie 
to  n*eover  his  senses.  The  promisee  :ind  the  caresses  of  the  ^vily 
Jesuits  were  rejected  ;  and  the  gush  of  tears  oi  the  brothers,  on  hie  re¬ 
turn  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  is  one  <»f  the  must  pathetic  iiicidenti 
c»f  domestic  life.’  \"ol.  IV.  p.  197. 

Wbst  (  Oiild  Iw*  expected  from  sending  n  voung  Protestant  of 
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no  fixed  religion*  principles  to  study  under  the  Jesuits  at  the 
ITniversity  at  Toulouse?  Hayle  ‘recovered  his  senses,'  but  not 
his  faith.  Mr.  IVlsraeli  ap<dogises  for  his  unbounded  seepticism 
and  his  impurities  as  a  writer,  in  a  manner  which  too  plainly  indicates 
that  they  form  Init  slight  deductions,  in  our  Author's  eyes,  from 
his  i^erfect  mixlel  a  literary  man.  Bayle,  he  says,  ‘  had  left 
‘  |HTsecutors  to  fly  to  fanatics,  bi>th  equally  appe^ing  to  the 
‘  Gosi^U  but  alike  untouched  by  its  blessedness.'  We  were  not 
await'  that  the  Jesuits  apix'aled  to  the  Gospel  in  defence  of  the 
dragourrdrs  of  the  Homish  Church,  nor  that  fanaticism  was  the 
charaetenslic  of  the  Protestants  of  Geneva  or  Rotterdam  at  that 
period.  Had  hut  Bayle  appealed  to  the  Gospel,  and  abided  by 
that  appeal,  it  would  have  Wn  well  for  him.  It  is  admitted,  that 
he  is  ‘  perpetually  eontradiedng  himself* ;  but  then,  says  Mr. 
IVl.,  (and  in  this  he  speaks  truly,)  ‘  a  seejitic  must  douht 
‘  dituftfh.  Bayle  has  himscdf  described  one  orf’  tliose  self-tormeiit- 

*  ing  and  many-headid  seeptics  bt  a  vert  noble  figure':  He  wa** 

*  a  hydra  who  was  pi'rpt'tually  tearing  himself.'*'  'J'he  time  has 

now  eon^e,  however,  Mr.  D’l.  thinks,  ‘  when  Bayle  may  instruct 
‘  w  itlxmt  danger.'  I'liis  is  true  as  regards  the  cause  of  C'hrist- 
ianity ;  hut  it  never  can  In*  true  in  respect  to  individual  readers. 
rnhap])ily,  our  Author  is  self-disqualiiled  lor  judging  in  theat* 
matters.  We  do  not  KU])pose  that  he  is  troubled  with  doubts :  he 
st'cms  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  dogmatic,  Hii|)ercilious  in* 
fidelity,  and  speaks  of  Jesus  as  he  would  of  Socrates.  C'lirist- 
ianity  is,  with  him.  little  more  than  ‘  )Hditical  religionism ; '  and 
ProtcKtunts  and  I'apists.  Calvinists  and  Arininiuns,  ditler  only  as 
Whigs  and  Tories.  ‘  Whether  the  relbnned  wert'  martyred  by 
‘  the  catholics,  or  the  catholics  executed  by  the  reformed  ;  whether 
‘  the  puritans  cx]>clled  thost'  of‘  the  Kstahlished  Cniurch,  or  the 
‘  Estahiisiied  CUmrch  ejected  the  puritans  ;  ail,'  he  says,  ‘  seems 
‘  reducible  to  two  classes,  contorinists  and  nonconformists,  or,  in 
*  tlu'  ]K)litical  style,  the  administration  and  the  (»pposition.'  (\  ol.  v. 
p.  394.)  An  enlightened  toleration,  we  are  told,  is  ‘  a  biessiiig 
‘  of  the  last  age.’  Vet,  ‘  it  would  seem  to  have  been  practic'd  by 
‘  tlie  Komaus,  when  they  did  not  mistnke  the  primitive  (Christians 
‘  for  seditious  members  of  society  !  ’  It  was  ‘  inculcated  even  by 
‘  Mahomet,  though  scarcely  practised  by  his  followers;'  and  ‘it 
‘  does  not  appear,'  adds  Mr.  D'  1.,  tliough  he  insinuates  some 
doubt  on  this  head,  ‘  that  the  precepts  or  the  practice  of  Jesus 
‘  and  the  Apostles  inculcaU'  the  of  any  to  be  Christ- 

‘  iaiis.'  It  is  worthy  of  an  apologist  for  heatben  persecution  to 
be  tile  calumniator  of  the  C'iiristian  faith.  But  we  restrain  our¬ 
selves.  It  grieves  us  to  part  with  our  amusing  Anecdotist  in  the 
character  of  a  hoary  IW  to  the  best  interests  of  human  nature. 
Here,  however,  we  must  lay  down  his  volumes.  We  cannot  follow' 
him  in  his  historical  inquiries.  Such  a  writer  may  b<*  useful,  ami 
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sometimes  instructive  as  a  collector  of  obscure  and  curious  facts ; 
but  he  is  obviously  incapacitated  by  bis  |)olitical  prejudices  for 
making  an  honest  use  <»f  bis  own  accumulations ;  and,  whether  in¬ 
tentionally  or  not,  Mr.  I)’  I.  unhappily  falsifies  almost  every 
historical  fact  which  he  undtTtakes  to  illustrate.  Charles  and 
Buckingham  are  the  idols  of  his  fervent  paneg^'ric ;  Hampden  and 
Pvm,  the  objects  of  his  impotent  rancour.  Vet,  with  a  strange 
inconsistency,  he  has  not  attempted  to  screen  the  delinquencies  of 
Laud  ;  of  whom  he  says,  (Vol.  vi.  p.  10.)  with  some  smartness, 
that  his  ‘  ceremonies  endtnl  in  placing  the  altar  eastward,  and  in 
*  raising  the  scaffold  for  the  monarchy  and  the  hierarchy.’ 
Rather,  for  the  monarch  and  the  hierarch. 
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Price  4s,  iid,  London.  UliH. 

I  "r  is  seldom  we  feel  in  greater  perplexity,  (if  persons  so  saga- 

*  cious  as  we  arc  can  indeed  lx*  |x?rplexeci,)  than  when  an  admi. 
rable  little  volume,  conveying  the  best  things  in  the  most  agree¬ 
able  manner,  but  under  the  guise  of  amusing  fiction,  is  placed  be¬ 
fore  us.  We  are,  on  the  one  hand,  so  determinately  hostile  to 
that  array  of  light  reading  by  which  this  age  of  the  million  read¬ 
ers,  is  fairly  trcxlden  down, — so  well  convinccxl  that  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  enervating  the  intellect  of  the  country;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  well  pleased  to  see  the  daily  faults,  trials,  difficulties,  errors, 
of  the  young,  provided  with  remedies  at  once  specific  and  palate- 
ble,  that  whether,  on  such  occasions,  to  frown  or  to  smile,  is,  as 
we  have  acknowledged,  to  our  wisdom,  at  least,  perplexing.  At 
present,  we  are  disposed  to  refer  the  decision  to  another  court. 
Spontaneous  feeling  has  given  its  venlict  in  the  case  before  us, 
iuid  with  it  we  are  not  inclined  to  intertere. 

Let  it  l)e  understoml,  however,  on  this  and  on  all  similar  oc¬ 
casions,  that  we  enter  a  deliberate  protest  against  a  large  supply 
of  light  reading,  even  of  the  best  possible  character.  It  may 
form  a  refreshing  variety  to  minds  matureil  on  plain  nutritious 
food,  and  already  strong  from  wholesome  diet  and  judicious  exer¬ 
cise  ;  but  to  make  it  the  staple  article  in  providing  for  the  young, 
is  to  debilitate  the  constitution,  prolxibly  beyond  recovery.  As 
well  look  for  tone  and  vigour  in  a  child,  from  a  regimen  of  wine, 
sugar,  and  ]iastr\\  As,  in  such  an  instance,  the  palate  would 
liecome  incurably  vitiated,  the  solids  relaxed,  and  the  digestion 
destroyed,  so,  in  the  other,  a  taste  early  contracted,  and  freely 
indulgeil,  for  the  tale  and  the  dialogue,  is  rarely  succeeded  by 
even  a  common  relish  for  substantial  thinking.  Stimulants  b^ 
come  necessary  to  excite  to  mental  activity,  and,  in  proportion  to 
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such  excitement,  is  the  consequent  collapse.  We  could  almost 
extend  the  interdict  to  periodical  literature ;  to  the  magazines, 
newspapers,  reports,  (reviews,)  which  now  mark  for  us  the  days 
and  the  seasons,  the  months,  and  the  years,  with  the  entire  mass 
of  penny  and  sixpenny  learning.  We  have  always  looked  slightly 
askance  at  these  litterers  of  the  table,  pilferers  of  the  time,  fritter* 
ers  of  the  intellect,  epicurean  caterers  for  sickly  tastes ; — but, 
for  nameless  reasons,  we  drop  the  argument. 

The  Sketches  from  a  Youthful  Circle,  now  before  us,  are,  as  we 
understand,  the  pnxluction  of  a  writer  very  young.  This  would 
not  have  Ixjen  sunnised  from  the  perusal  of  them.  They  arc 
undoubtedly  drawn  from  the  faithful  remembrance  of  one  who 
had  passed  through  the  daily,  minute  occurrences  of  a  life  at 
school,  and  from  a  memory  true  to  the  finer  points  and  touches 
by  which  they  were  characterized ;  but  we  could  well  have  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  wisdom  of  some  twenty  years  had  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  sitting  and  the  sketch.  It  exhibits,  not  only  a  truth 
of  delineation  perfectly  graphic,  the  simplicity  of  nature,  not 
caricatured,  but  expressed,  and  a  discriminating  delicacy  in  indi¬ 
vidualizing  the  groupe ;  but  a  maturity  of  judgment  in  sentiment 
and  counsel,  and  above  all,  a  full-grown  and  judicious  piety,  which 
might  have  sat  well  on  writers  much  older,  and  by  which  the 
competence  of  the  young  adviser  to  instruct,  to  invite,  and  to 
guide,  is  fully  sustained.  There  is  no  story,  no  interest,  beyond 
that  which  the  development  of  diversified  character,  in  every 
day  exercise,  excites ;  but  this  is  effected  with  so  nice  a  tact,  and 
with  good  sense  and  Christian  principle  so  healthily  active,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  read  without  interest,  and,  as  we  would  hope, 
scarcely  possible  without  l>enefit.  Many  a  mother  will  rise  from 
the  perusal,  instinctively  inquiring,  ‘  When  shall  we  send  to  our 
^  girls  at  school  ?  1  am  impatient  till  they  see  this  little  volume.' 

The  subjoined  extract  has  not  been  selected  as,  in  any  way, 
superior  to  the  rest,  but  as  being  easily  detached,  without  requir- 
ing  previous  acquaintance  with  the  characters  ;  and  as  conveying 
lessons  on  the  discipline  of  the  temper,  not  beneath  the  notice 
of  many  who,  perchance,  may  not  have  been  for  the  last  half 
centur}’  at  school. 

*  In  due  time  Mary's  netting  was  begun,  but  she  found  it  rather  more 
diflicult  than  she  had  imagined ;  and  Miss  Wilmot  found  it  necessary 
to  say  to  her  one  day,  when  she  was  complaining,  how  singular  it  was 
that  the  stitches  never  would  come  right  with  her,  “  Come,  Mary  Ann, 
you  must  be  as  persevering  us  my  little  girl  here  was ;  I  must  really 
praise  her  for  her  patience."  “  Ko,  dear  mamma,"  said  Ellen,  for  this 
was  the  name  by  which  she  always  called  Miss  Wilmot ;  “  it  was  you 
that  were  patient  in  teaching  me :  you  have  such  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  patience  that  I  think  you  could  afford  to  give  some  to  every 
one  in  the  school,  and  they  would  all  be  the  better  for  it."  You  do 
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not  know  me,  no  well  as  I  know  myself,  little  flatterer,  if  you  think 
my  patience  inexhaustible,**  said  3Iisa  Wilmot,  smiling.  At  this 
moment  their  attention  was  arrested  by  ^laria,  who  had  a  tangled 
skein  of  netting  silk  in  her  hand,  which  she  ha<l  for  some  time  lieen 
trying  to  wind,  till,  finding  all  her  endeavours  fniitless,  she  said,  in  an 
impatient  tone,  “  Oh,  what  shall  F  do  with  this  silk  ?  I  cjin*t  disen* 
tangle  it  at  all ;  how  excessively  tiresome  it  is  !’*  **  Dear,'*  remarked 

Matilda,  who  was  sitting  near,  “  how  sillv  not  to  ndnd  it  lK»fore  it 
was  in  such  a  state:  you  can  do  nothing  wHth  it  now;  yon  must  get 
another  skein."  “  No,"  rettirned  Afaria,  **  but  I  c*annot  get  another, 
and  so  1  must  give  up  making  the  chain  for  Papa;"  and  sat  down  and 
began  to  cry,  “Oh,  Mana!"  said  Matilda,  “crying  for  such  a 
tride !  You  wonder  why  we  don*t  like  you,  and  that’s  the  n»ason  ; 
you  are  very  fretful.**  “  Do  not  cry,  ^laria,"  said  Miss  Wilmot; 

“  come,  iuul  let  me  see  this  formidable  skein  ;  perhaps,  if  we  both  try, 
we  can  wind  it  after  all."  “  Oh!  thank  you,*’  said  the  little  girl; 
and  quickly  brightening  up,  she  brought  the  silk  ;  and  Miss  Wilmot 
having  dt'clared  she  did  not  think  it  l)eyond  the  Imunds  of  jNisaibility 
to  tinnivel,  they  bt‘gan  the  task.  Half  an  hour’s  j)atient  lal)our  com- 
])leti*<l  it ;  and  Maria  ^vas  unbounded  in  her  expressions  of  delight  and 
gratitude:  “  It  is  so  very  good  of  you,  Miss  Wilmot,  to  give  up  half 
an  hour  to  my  poor  tangled  silk,  for  you  are  ahvavs  busy.’* 

*  Mtxs  IVil,  W’ell,  i\iaria,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  help  you,  but  I 
really  felt  sorry  to  see  you  so  impatient  at  first.  You  so  often  let 
these  trifles  put  you  <»ut  of  temper. 

*  Maria,  Yes;  and  I  very  often  think  I  never  will  do  so  again: 
but  still  I  am  cross  sometimes,  and  then  I  fc^el  sorry  afterw'ards. 

*  Mhs  Wil.  Do  you  not  remember  telling  me  so  once  before ;  and 
what  did  I  tell  you  to  do  ? 

‘  Maria ^  (in  a  hnv  tone).  You  told  me,  when  I  felt  cross,  to  pray  to 
(nnl  to  help  me  to  overcome  the  temptation  ;  and  I  have,  sometimes; 
but  still,  after  that,  I  wais  just  the  same. 

‘  Afiss  IVil,  My  dear  Maria,  either  you  did  not  pray  ^vith  your 
heart — I  mean  by  that,  you  did  not  really  wish  for  what  you  ;usked ; 
or  you  did  not  try  afterwards  to  resist  your  ill  temper.  Which  was 
it } 

‘  Maria.  Why  I  think  sometimes  I  have  felt  so  vexed,  that  per¬ 
haps  just  then  I  did  not  much  want  to  be  good  humoured ;  and  I 
tlon’t  know  that  I  have  ever  tried  a  great  deal ;  I  scarcely  know  now. 
IndetKl  often  I  have  cpiite  forgotten  all  about  it. 

*  Misf  IVil,  Well,  but  you  wish  just  now  to  l)e  a  good-humoured 

little  girl,  do  you  not  ?  \  ou  know  these  naughty  temjwrs  are  wrong, 

and  ilisplease  God. 

‘  Maria.  Why  yes,  I  ^vish  it  now;  but  I  feel  so  different  when  I 
.im  really  cross,  .lust  when  tiresome  things  happen,  that  you  say  I 
ought  to  l)ear  patiently;  that  is  the  very  time  when  I  cannot,  :ind  I 
think  it  is  no  use  trying. 

*  MisJt  Wil,  You  must  not  think  so,  Maria ;  you  must  first  ask 
(vod  to  forgive  all  that  is  |iii8t  for  Jesus’  sake,  and  then  you  must  try 
as  well.  You  are  a  little  girl,  but  not  too  little  to  love  .Fesus,  and  to 
.ittempt,  in  some  measure,  to  ire  mild  and  gentle  os  he  was. 
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'  Mann,  Yo*,  Miss  Wilmot,  I  know  thnt ;  but  about  tn’ing;  how 
shall  I  try 

<  Aftss  HV/.  If  you  know  it,  tn'  and  remember  it,  and  pray  that 
voii  may  feel  it,  my  dear  Maria.  And  now  I  isnll  tell  you  how  I 
think  you  had  better  endeavour  to  overcome  your  fretfulneaa.  When 
you  mcH't  with  a  difhculty,  like  your  skein  of  silk,  for  instance,  in¬ 
stead  of  crying,  lo<»k  at  it  patiently,  and  see  if  it  really  can  be  reme- 
dietl ;  then,  if  it  can,  resolw  that  you  will  do  it,  and  go  on  sU*adily, 
\nitching  against  impatience.  If  you  begin  to  feel  it  too  much  for 
your  temper,  leave  it  a  little  while,  and  come  to  it  again  afterwards. 
This  is  rather  dithcult,  1  know,  but  quite  possible ;  and  though  at  first 
you  may  not  succeed,  try  again  and  again,  and  I  think  you  will  im¬ 
prove  in  time.  But  come,  we  have  been  sitting  a  long  while,  and 
the  others  are  all  in  the  pirden ;  suppose  we  go  to  them.* 

Perhaps  a  Ix^tter  illustration  of  the  general  tendency  of  the 
volume  could  not  be  given,  than  in  the  remark  of  a  little  girl, 
who  closed  the  perusal  of  it,  saying,  ‘  AVhen  /  go  to  school, 
‘  mamma,  1  will  do  my  very  Iwst/ 
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a  Li^tter  to  a  Friend  ulamt  to  secede  from  that  Conimuuiuii.  8vo, 
pp.  Loudon,  1835. 

T^HE  Author  of  this  Letter  is  a  gentleman  with  whom  the 
*  ])ublic  will  derive  advantage  from  becoming  better  ac¬ 
quainted.  It  l>ears  the  signature  of  Matthew'  Bridges,  Esq.,  of 
Ilfracombe,  who  was  nominated  as  candidate  for  the  borough  of 
Frome  at  the  late  election,  and  would  have  been  retunied,  but  for 
the  division  of  the  lilwral  party.  He  is  the  brother  of  the  much 
respected  Author  of  the  Commentary’  on  the  cxixth  Psalm ;  and 
partakes  of  his  ])iety,  whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  their 
jH»liticul  opinions.  I'he  prt‘8ent  pamphlet  is  entitled  to  more 
particular  attention  than  we  can  at  present  give  to  it ;  but  reserv- 
ing  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  tcqiics  for  a  future  occasion,  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  strongly  recommending  it 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Bridges  is  a  liberal  church-of-England-inan  ;  and  he  depre¬ 
cates  secession  from  that  Church  ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  boldly 
avows  himself  a  church  reformer  of  that  stamp  which  will,  no 
doubt,  bt*  stigmatisetl  as  radical  and  destructive  by  those  wlio  would 
deal  tenderly  with  prescriptive  abuses  and  venerable  errors. 

'  Thi*  church/  he  remarks,  *  at  this  moment,  is  doubtless  in  immi¬ 
nent  ]>enl,  from  without,  as  well  as  from  within  :  we  will  therefore 
commence  with  what  ought  to  be  done  externally ;  and  that  too,  wriih 
the  least  fKMsible  delay.  Throwing  aside  neMleas  description,  she 
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iitands  amidst  her  opulence  and  power,  in  a  state  of  antagonism 
tow'ards  all  w’ithout  her  pale.  None  can  deny  that  she  has  placed 
herstdf  in  this  position,  by  her  connexion  with  the  state,  and  its  con¬ 
sequences.  Recognising  as  we  both  do  the  rights  of  ctmscience  in 
their  fullest  extent,  we  cannot  help  feeling  and  lamenting,  that  she 
has  withheld,  or  been  the  means  of  withholding,  from  those  not  of 
her  communit)!!,  very  many  privileges,  to  which  they  ought  to  be 
entitled  equally  with  herself.  She  has  even  gone  further,  in  binding 
burdens  not  a  little  grievous  to  be  borne,  upon  dissenters,  as  well 
os  upon  some  amongst  her  sons  and  daughters.  By  this  unfortunate 
course  of  conduct,  though  she  may  l)e  as  beautiful  as  an  anointed 
cherub  upon  the  holy  mountain  of  God,  she  is  in  the  midst  of  stones 
of  fire.  Kzekiel  xxviii.  14.  Every  man’s  hand  st^ems  to  be  against 
her :  and  how  is  she  to  quench  the  vehemence  and  violence  kindling 
around  her,  but  by  rendering  to  all  whatever  they  may  justly  claim, 
and  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  people,  by  concession  without 
compromise  ; — a  graceful  concession  I  mean,  of  what  she  has  no  moral 
right  to  retain,  without  the  slightest  compromise,  as  to  that  discipline 
and  those  doctriiu^s,  which  constitute  her  laaly  and  soul  }  The  com¬ 
mutation  of  tithes,  the  alxilition  of  church-rates,  the  establishment  of 
a  general  registry  for  births,  marriages,  and  burials,  so  that  every 
denomination  of  Christians  may  be  left  unfetteretl  in  their  religious 
pretlilections  on  these  occasions,  should  at  once  therefore  lx*  conceded. 
What  is  gained  by  resistance  on  these  t(»pic8,  beside  an  abundant 
harvest  of  jealousy  and  ill-will  }  In  Ireland  they  have  been  already 
determined  ;  and  why  should  we  any  longer  keep  alive  the  irritation 
on  this  side  the  Channel  ?  To  assist  in  paying  from  half  a  million  to 
six  hundred  thousand  per  annum,  for  church-rates,  to  support  insti¬ 
tutions  from  which  men  conscientiously  disstmt,  is  an  undoubted 
grievance.  It  would  be  st»,  if  the  sum  in  question  were  but  as  many 
farthings,  as  it  is  pounds  sterling  :  the  amount  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  ;  the  ])rinciple,  when  sifted  to  the  bottom,  is  one  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  spoliatiiui. 

‘  So  also  with  regird  to  the  universities :  let  us  get  rid  of  tests  and 
subscriptions  as  we  would  of  the  cholera.  The  admission  of  dis.senters 
would  lx*  an  unmixed  advantage.  Young  men,  from  being  educated 
together,  would  rub  off  the  scales  of  prejudice,  in  which  they  get  en- 
castxl,  before  going  out  into  the  world.*  pp.  5,  H. 

Mr.  Bridges  then  gives  a  picture  of  Oxford,  his  intended 
Alma  Mater,  which  may  well  make  the  pious  parent  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  expt>sing  his  son  to  so  fiery  an  ordeal  of  his  moral 
principles.  We  will  not  transcribe  the  description,  but  simply 
the  conclusion. 

‘  Fnmi  the  existing  monopidy  with  respect  to  our  collegiate  educa¬ 
tion,  an  extnu»rdinary  degrei!  of  concealment  is  preserved,  through  the 
esprit  de  ci»rps  among  the  students  themselves,  and  the  direct  interest 
which  the  authorities  have  in  avoiding  unpleasant  disclosures.  Were 
membt^rs  of  other  denominations  than  our  own  admitted,  the  curtain 
woidd  1)6  torn  aside  ;  and  public  opinion  woidd  enforce  an  abolition  of 
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abuses.  Impunity  l)eing  at  an  end  for  ever,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
rt*formatit»n  must  follow.  The  improvement  of  our  universities  utis 
upjed  ou  William  and  Mary  at  the  Revolution  in  yet  next  to 

iiotliinjj:  has  Ikhui  done.  So  stam  however  us  this  grand  object  shall 
have  been  obtained,  another  class  of  ministers  may  come  forth  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary:  men  well  furnished  for  the  Helds  of  their 
labour,  with  “  their  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  the  l)est  of  books  in  their 
hands  and  hearts,  the  law  of  truth  written  upt»n  their  lips,  the  world 
behind  their  back,  standing  ready  to  plead  with  souls,  and  a  crown  (»f 
glory  hanging  over  their  heads.”  Oxford  must  then  sympathize  with 
that  large  revival  of  vital  religi<in,  which  has  taken  placi'  in  the  church: 
ainl  its  fountain  btdng  cleansed,  an(»ther  kind  of  waters  will  How  to 
the  most  distant  districts  of  our  beloved  country.  ])p.  Ill,  14. 

Another  reform  in  our  ecclesiastical  system,  of  which  Mr. 
Hridges  deems  the  speedy  acliievement  most  desirable,  is  the 
removal  of  the  Hishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.  ‘  My  heart,’ 
he  says,  ‘  as  cordially  opposes  prelacy  as  it  approves  episcopacy. 
‘  'File  two  institutions  have  been  unhappily  blended  together ; 
‘  while  they  arc  in  their  nature  as  distinct  as  light  is  from  dark- 
‘  ness ! 

‘  There  need  be  no  dithctilty  in  ])assing  an  act  relieving  their  spiri¬ 
tual  lordships  from  any  further  parliamentary  attendance.  Seated 
where  they  arc,  they  constitute  a  source  of  ceaseless  irritation,  the 
very  asc'urides  of  the  commonwealth.  The  measure  which  removes 
them,  may  also  imulify,  or  jierhaps  multiply  the  sees,  make  a  new 
distribution  of  their,  at  present,  overgrown  revenues,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Hrst  and  best  Xiccne  council,  alHilish  translations.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  important,  yet  necessary  changes,  there  should  follow 
a  revival  of  our  Couvocation,  not  exactly  in  its  ancient  form,  but 
modelled  after  the  Genend  C’on  vent  ion  of  the  Anglo-episcopalian 
church  in  the  United  States.  This  convention  consists  of  two  bodies; 
a  house  of  bishops,  and  another  of  lay  delegates.  Each  diocese  also 
j>ossesses  what  is  termed  a  state  c(»nventiou  for  the  regulation  of  its 
own  affairs ;  the  clergy  constituting  one  chaud>er,  and  a  Uy  delegation 
from  each  church,  or  district  of  cliurehes,  another.  In  Inffh  conven¬ 
tions,  the  clergy  and  laymen  vote  separately,  a  majority  of  each  lieiiig 
necessarv  t(»  an  ordinance.  The  bishop  is  elected  l»y  the  state  con¬ 
vention  of  his  di(K’ese,  but  must  be  ajiproved  of  bv  the  house  of 
bishops  in  the  general  convention.  The  object  of  the  latter  body  is  to 
promote  harmony  and  uniformity  throughout  the  system,  ^hich  it  is 
found  to  d«»  most  effectually.  Whoever  happens  to  be  senior  bishop 
is  president,  though  without  any  exclusive  or  peculiar  authority.  In 
our  case,  this  chairmanship  might  f.di  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  or  in  his  absence,  to  the  arch!)ishop  of  V'ork,  or  in  the  absence 
of  Inuh,  to  the  bishop  of  I^mdon.  I  do  not  sihj  why  every  one  of  the 
alterations  here  enumerated  could  not,  together  with  the  annihilation 
of  pluralities,  la*  included  in  a  single  comprehensive  tvell-digested 
measure,  to  be  entitled  the  Church  Refonn  Ilill.  Its  pfftmhle  might 
recognise  the  principle  of  separatimi  between  church  and  staU*,  enact- 
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iiig  all  the  alnive- men  tinned  improvements  as  the  incipient  results  of 
such  recognition  ;  leaving  it  for  time  and  circumstances  to  complete 
the  divorce.  In  Americti,  incuml)ents  are  presented  to  their  cures  l)y 
their  congregations:  and  paving  mmlerate  hut  fair  regard  to  the 
interests  of  existing  holders  and  proprietors  t»f  ecclesiastical  property, 
it  might  come  ti»  1h*  so  here.  Disentangling  her  m*ck  fnmi  the  mill- 
htone  of  patronage,  and  the  insidious  yoke  i>f  the  crown,  our  church 
would  gradually  t»htain  jH»rfect  emancipation,  with  the  immediate 
liberty  of  regulating  her  own  affairs.*  pp.  ID — ^21. 

Mr.  Bridges  proceeds  to  point  out  several  particulars  in  which 
a  purification  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church  is,  in  his  opinion, 
imjKTatively  called  for.  He  then  comes  forward  with  this  bold 
and  manly  j)roposal. 

‘  Let  a  society  he  forthwith  set  on  ftsU  for  the  express  and  avowed 

j)urjM»sej»f  reforming  the  church  of  Hngland,  with  a  view  to  her  pre- 

sc'rvation  from  dangers  holli  external  and  internal,  relative  to  which 

she  is  now  acting  as  though  she  were  totally  blind.  Its  centre  should 

of  course  Ik*  in  the  metropolis,  with  auxiliaries  in  at  least  twenty  of 

our  cities,  and  at  the  two  universities,  besides  branches,  wherever  it 

may  be  j>ossible  to  plant  them.  Its  machinery  slntuld  be  managed  by 

active  and  res|M*ctable  committees,  with  secretaries  to  conduct  tfie  cor- 

respomlence.  The  branches  should  comnmnicate  with  the  auxiliaries 

to  which  they  l)elong  ;  and  the  auxiliaries  keep  up  ccuistant  ami  direct 

intercourse  with  the  metropolitan  board.  Its  grand  object  should  l)e 

to  circulate  sound  views  and  correct  information  as  to  the  existing 
•  •  •  •  •  • 
state  of  affairs,  by  means  of  public  meetings  and  the  press  generally.’ 

p.  4d. 

‘  Let  us  l(M»k  for  an  instant  at  the  present  state  of  religious  parties 
aumngst  ourseh'es.  From  high  churchmen,  as  they  are  called,  we  can 
expect  nothing  but  anathemas  and  opjiosition.  The  cry  of  “  the 
temple  of  the  Lord, — the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we,”  will  constitute 
Koine  of  the  earliest  discharges  from  tluKse  ecclesiastical  batteries,  which 
will  at  once  be  <»pcned  upon  us.  Their  artillery,  however,  will  l)e  stsm 
found  neither  alarming,  nor  injurious.  (omkI  temper,  judicious  con- 
«luct,  adherence  to  upright  views,  singleness  of  eye  and  purjMKse,  ab¬ 
stinence  from  mrdless  irritation,  but  |H*rseverance  in  respectful  vet  un¬ 
sparing  exjM»sure,  will  prove  more  than  an  equal  match.  The  very 
fact  of  mammon  laMiig  manifestly  on  one  side,  and  truth  on  the  other, 
will  work  wonders.  In  a  short  time  many  among  the  more  respectable 
of  this  class  will  lH‘gin  to  discern  the  real  merits  of  the  matter;  and 
either  they  will  nuHlerate  their  less  prudent  friends,  or  else  stand 
neuter,  <»r  perhaps  even  join  the  assailants  of  corruption.  From  the 
evangelical  party,  strange  to  say,  we  must  exjwct  nothing  better,  at 
first,  than  from  those  just  mentioned.  Though  sounder  in  doctrine 
than  the  ottwrs,  they  are,  as  a  jmrty.  not  a  whit  less  prejudiced ;  for 
their  pre<liK‘ctions  have  the  semblance  to  themselves  of  l)eing  nioted  in 
religious  principle,  llenct*  with  more  giHiliness  and  simplicity,  but 
with  very  little  wisdom  and  philosophy,  they  have  foi^otten  the 
opinions  on  civil  lil>erty  and  spiritual  discipline,  entertained  by  the 
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jmrituns,  whose  theology  they. so  justly  cherish  anil  admire.  Amongst 
them,  however,  even  as  a  sect,  church  reformers  exist,  and  are  in¬ 
creasing  ill  iiumher.  T<h)  manv,  indeed,  are  quitting  the  church 
altogether,  no  douht  from  conscientious,  though  prohably  (be  it  said 
with  deference)  from  mistaken  motives.  They  should  rather  stay,  and 
strengthen  the  things  that  remain,  and  are  rwidy  to  die ;  more  es|)e- 
cially  as  they  have  already,  in  many  cases,  cnissed  the  drawbridge  of 
subscript i<ni,  and  are  therefore  not  obliged  to  go  through  the  ordeal 
again,  unless  they  an*  almut  to  hold  fresh  preferment.  The  time  of 
tlieir  deliverance  is,  in  fact,  at  hand.  Our  noble  religious  societies 
have  brought  the  clergy  and  laity  togi'ther,  demonstniting  the  m*ce8sity 
of  their  mutual  co*o)>omtion  and  assistanci*,  and  helping  to  wear  out 
the  absurd  brahminism  <»f  the  one  class,  in  fancying  thenmdves,  os  they 
have  hitherto  done,  ihc  Churchy  to  the  exclusitm  of  the  others,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  are  ]H*rmitted  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  paying  the  pij)er. 
After  all,  however,  our  main  dependence,  for  s(nne  short  |H*ri<Kl,  must 
rest  u|M»n  ]K*rsons  distinct  from  either  conservative  or  evangelicals,  in 
the  common  signitication  of  these  titles.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Ilolv  Spirit,  there  is  a  seed  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  to  wh<»m 
the  soil  of  both  is  uncongenial ;  and  these  are  they,  who  will  prove  in 
the  end,  the  real  preservers  of  the  church  td  Kngland.  Numerous  are 
our  laymen,  who  have  ])enetration  enough  to  perceive,  that  n  hile  the 
doctrines  (►f  the  «»nc  st*ction  are  unscrijitural,  and  the  practice  of  their 
opponents  n(»t  what  it  ought  to  Ik*,  a  crisis  is  approaching,  when,  if  the 
church  of  England  is  to  survive  at  all,  it  must  Ik*  with  such  alterations 
and  improvements,  as  few  amongst  our  pastors  would  now  jiatronize. 
These  men  are,  in  a  word,  religious  utilitarians,  although  some  would 
perhaps  start  at  the  name.  Embracing  the  gosjM*!  <>f  tlie  H<‘il<*einer  in 
its  power  and  vitality,  they  are  res<dved  to  stand  aloof  from  identifying 
themselves  with  any  |>erson8  or  systems  apart  from  those,  which  have 
in  view  the  greatest  possible  hapjiiness  of  the  greatest  |K>ssible  number. 
Their  desire  is  to  fulfil  the  new  commandment  of  (’hrist  in  its  utter¬ 
most  extent,  and  in  all  the  multiplicity  of  its  liearings,  without 
hypocrisy  and  without  fanaticism.  M'armly  attached  to  the  d(»ctrine8 
and  discipline  of  our  church,  ajmrt  from  its  abuM<*s,  as  (roiiceiving  its 
reformed  system  to  be  the  one  lK?8t  adapted  for  this  purpose,  they  are 
anxious  aniiiiiilate  those  deformities,  and  get  rid  of  those  incum¬ 
brances,  which  have  lt*d  to  its  secularity  and  const*quent  delmseinent. 
Let  such  individuals  come  forward  and  they  will  be  seen.  Let  them 
combine,  and  they  will  lie  felt.  Their  motives  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  own  aggrandizement.  They  lament  that  the  hallucinations 
of  some  good  men  have  tended  to  confound  the  cause  of  (»od  with  the 
Vagaries  of  enthusiasm.  They  recognize  and  love  the  idessed  revelatiim 
of  the  Most  High,  and  desire  that  it  should  wing  its  >vay,  as  an  angel 
of  mercy,  from  pole  to  pole :  but  they  consider  all  abuses  as  hindrances, 
if  not  crimes ;  they  are  opposed  to  ail  the  usurpations  of  the  clerical 
order ;  they  are  unbelievers  as  to  the  divine  right  of  tithes,  preLicy, 
priestly  oppression,  and  state-harlotry  in  any  shape ;  th^  are  prepar^ 
to  abandon  no  one  retdly  evangelical  principle,  and  contend  for  no  one 
really  un scriptural  practice.'  pp.  45 — 49. 
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Towards  ilie  close  of  tbe])ani|>lilet,  the  question  of  a  separation 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  met  with  the  same  explicitness,  and  in 
a  spirit  equally  enlightened  by  scriptural  piety. 

*  The  true  state  of  the  qui*sti(»n  is,  whether  un  ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ment  has,  or  has  not,  u  tendency  to  extend,  strengthen,  and  propagate 
the  influences  of  true  religion.  We  believe  it  |KKssesses  no  such  ten¬ 
dency  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  secularity  and  formalism  to  which 
an  alliance  bi'tween  Church  and  State  must  iUH;essarily  give  birth,  and  has 
always  done  mi,  cannot  but  prove  injurious,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  mankind.  Jesus  Christ  has  declared  his  kingdom 
not  to  Ik>  of  this  world  :  un  establishment  directly  contravenes  that  de¬ 
claration  ;  and  ours  proclaims  an  earthly  sovereign  the  temporal  head 
of  the  Church  in  thesi*  realms.  To  what  devs  our  prelacy  ow  e  its  origin, 
but  to  that  very  alliance  thus  deprecated  by  our  Saviour,  and  yet 
adopted  by  niimlH'rs  amongst  his  professed  followers?  From  what 
source  are  derived  church  rates,  intolerance  towards  dissenters,  patron¬ 
age,  pluralities,  clerical  hirelings,  the  intrusion  of  worldly  affairs  into 
our  holiest  services,  the  flaws  in  our  liturgy  and  formularies,  the  state 
of  our  universities,  and  the  acknow  ledged  absence  of  discipline,  as  to 
church  communion  ?  Was  the  revival  ot  doctrinal  and  practical  vitality 
amongst  ours4*lves  fostered  in  its  infancy  by  the  clerical  order,  or  even 
our  influential  laymen  ;  or  did  it  break  forth,  and  illuminate,  and  warm 
the  three  kingdoms,  amidst  their  ol)lo(}uy  and  persecution  ;  allowing 
only  for  individual  excejitions?  And  what  could  have  induced  the 
Kstablishment  thus  to  discountenance  real  religion,  if  it  were  not  that 
carnal  spirit,  engendered  through  a  connexion  condemned  by  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  Son  of  (lod,  and  found  detrimental  in  every  day’s  ex|H'- 
rience/  pp.  (»(1 — (il. 

‘  That  giHid  government  can  never  be  placed  upon  a  foundation  dis¬ 
tinct  from  true  religion  we  allow;  and  we  admit  with  lair  opponents 
the  justice  t»f  Plutarch  in  his  obst'rvations,  quoted  by  the  late  Dean 
Milner,  on  this  subji-ct :  “  A  city  seems  more  capable  of  being  built 
without  foundation,  than  a  polity  of  receiving  a  system,  or  having  re- 
ct'ived  one,  of  preserving  it,  if  sentiments  of  religion  be  entirely  re- 
moveil.”  Ihit  the  fallacy  lies  in  confounding  tw’o  distinct  things  to¬ 
gether  ;  namely,  religion  and  un  establishment ;  for  it  never  could  have 
been  the  Dean  of  I'arlisle's  real  intention  to  aflirm,  w  ith  a  living  mili¬ 
tary  hero,  that  the  one  cannot  exist  at  all  without  the  other.  The 
former  is  from  alsive,  the  latter  from  ln'iieath  ;  the  former  is  a  divine 
revelation,  a  reflection  “  of  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto”  in  any  other  way  ;  the  latter  is  a  human  invention,  posterior  to 
the  grand  triumph  of  Christianity  over  heathenism,  and  altogether  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  revivals  and  reformations  in  religion  which  have  bc- 
neflteil  and  blessed  mankind.  Ihit  an  establishment  is  also  conceived, 
though  not  by  very  wise  men,  to  act  as  a  preservative  against  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  fanaticism.  It  may  Ihj  simply  recorded  in  reply,  that  the 
nmst  celebratt'd  and  |K)pular  fanatic  of  our  times  has  drawn  nine- 
ienths  <»f  his  followers,  if  not  ninety-nine  hundredths,  from  the  clergy 
and  congregations  of  our  national  church. 
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In  tine,  it  is  an  undis^iuted  fact  on  all  hands,  that  as  things  now 
exist  in  the  Church  of  Kngland,  she  is  without  the  jwwcr  of  exercis¬ 
ing  etfectivc  discipline:  a  s:icritice  of  that  janver,  having  occurred 
through  her  connexion  with  the  state.  Now  discipline,  it  must  be  re- 
c<»llected,  is  the  soul  of  order  ;  on  which  the  a(K>stle  to  the  Gentiles 
so  largely  insists  in  his  epistles,  and  which  he  also  illustrated  in  the 
whole  outline  of  his  conduct.  St.  John,  his  brother  in  tribulation, 
has  done  the  same  with  regard  to  love  ; — that  spirit  of  holy  commu¬ 
nion  with  all  “  who  follow  the  Lamb  whithers<K‘ver  he  goeth  :**  to¬ 
wards  which  spirit,  notwithstanding,  the  establishment  in  spite  of  its 
j)rofessions,  has  never  manifested  a  friendly  asjH»ct.  Its  basis  being 
exclusiveness  in  principle,  it  was  unreasonable  to  exj)ect  expansiveness 
in  practice.  Then  are  not  these  two  facts,  the  loss  of  discipline  and 
the  absence  of  love,  most  startling  and  astounding  ?  Can  an  alliance 
which  has  conducted  us,  as  an  ecclesiastical  society  of  five  or  six  mil¬ 
lions,  to  such  tremendous  results,  be  analogous  or  agreeable  to  the  di¬ 
vine  mind  and  will  ?  “  Every  plant,  that  my  heavenly  Father  hath 

not  planted,  shall  he  nnUed  up,**  said  our  IlediH'iiier :  and  we  lioth 
confidently  believe  that  the  hierarchical  establishment  of  our  native 
land  is  fast  approaching  its  terminatiem.  It  has  In'cn  weiirhed  and 
found  wanting.  Why  not  then  remove  it  without  delay  ?  To  which 
my  answer  as  a  churchman  would  he,  that  to  ])reserve  the  life  of  a 
j)atient,  in  whom  a  disease  of  very  long  standing  has  subsisted,  the 
means  used  for  a  cure,  t<»  he  safe,  must  1m*  gradual.  It  would  commu¬ 
nicate  t(M)  great  a  sh(K.*k  to  the  associations  of  an  imperfectly  informed 
people,  to  destroy  at  once  what  has  been  the  growth  of  ages.  Taking 
a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  view  of  the  question,  l)earing  in 
mind  the  many  temporal  interests  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  so 
that  we  may  he  strictly  just  as  well  as  searching  in  our  reforms,  a  judi¬ 
cious  unravelling  of  so  tangled  a  skein,  which  has  l)ecome  interwoven 
with  the  property  as  well  as  the  prejudices  of  our  countrymen,  will  Ih; 
far  preferable,  as  it  strikes  me,  to  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  at  any  given 
instant,  although  the  last  would  be  the  least  trmiblesome  pnM^edurc. 

*  Conceiving  then  all  these  things  to  have  come  to  puss,  (and  none 
of  them  need  to  be  despaired  of)  in  what  circumstances  and  position 
will  our  beloved  church  remain.^  We  are  both  ready  to  answer  ; — in 
^  precisely  that  position,  in  which  we  desire  her  to  be  found.  Every  re¬ 
duction  of  her  secularity  will  prove  an  augmentation  of  her  spiritual 
character.  Curst  no  longer  with  a  su{H.*rabundunce  of  loaves  and 
fishes,  |H.*rsons  thrust  into  sticred  offices  for  worldly  ])urposes,  will  drop 
from  her  shadow  like  untimely  figs.  Insulting  and  oppressing  none  of 
her  sister  churches,  they  will  learn  to  love  what  so  many  of  them  have 
already  admired.  She  will  in  all  probability  lose  something  in  nctmi- 
nal  numlKTs  ;  but  gain  by  that  very  loss,  in  real  and  effective  strength, 
iM'yond  calculation.  The  attachment  of  her  remaining  members  will  be 
decupled  from  the  force  of  early  predilections  within,  and  the  c<»mpre«- 
sion  of  external  circumstances  without.  Her  imagined  trial  will  be 
her  noblest  triumph.  The  shinings  of  the  furnace  will  illustrate  the 
truth  of  her  principles.  No  longer  sitting  as  a  queen  in  scarlet,  her 
innate  virtues  will  shine  forth  with  a  lustre  they  have  never  yet  In'en 
suffered  to  di.splay.* 
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\\c  «ill  neither  apologize  for  the  length  of  these  extracts,  nor 
weaken  their  force  by  a  single  observation.  The  Lord  of  the 
('hurch  raise  up  many  more  such  ('hurch -reformers  as  Mr. 
llridges,  and  ])our  out  a  similar  spirit  upon  the  representatives  of 
the  British  {K'ople ! 


Art.  VII. —  1.  On  the  Temper  to  he  eultivated  hy  ('hristians  of  diff  erent 
Denominations  totrards  each  other,  A  SiTiuon  preached  at  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  C’ongregational  ('hnrehes  and  Pastors, 
Oct.D,  Ba  i.  T  o  which  is  annexed,  a  Letter  to  the  I\ev.  Samuel 
Lt*e,  I).l).,  iN:c.,  iS:c.,  Ih*gius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  Reply  to  that  (Jentleman's  Letter  to  the  Author, 
entitled,  “  Dissent  unscriptural  and  unjustihable.”  By  John  Pye 
Smith,  l).l).  Rvo.  pp.  DJ.  London,  IRilo. 

1>V  common  consent,  the  party  who,  in  a  dispute,  loses  his 
*  ^  temper,  is  generally  deemed  to  have  the  worst  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Were  the  merits  of  the  controversy  hetwei*n  the  advocates 
of  Kstahlisliments  and  their  opponents  to  he  determined  hy  this 
test,  Dissenters  wouhl  assuredly  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  issue. 
Of  the  temper  which  ought  to  he  eultivated  by  (’hristians  of  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations  towards  each  other,  the  learned  Preacher  to 
whom  the  illustration  of  the  subject  was  fitly  entrusted,  is  himself 
a  hap])y  exem])lar,  both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  deportment. 
Nothing  can  be  more  mild  and  courteous  than  his  able  exposure 
of  the  strange  misap])rehensions  and  futile  reasonings  of  the 
C'ambridge  Begins  Pn>fessor  of  Hebrew.  Sometimes  the  very 
courtesy  of  the  learned  Dissenter  may  seem  to  be  covert  sarcasm; 
as  when  he  says  : 

‘  If  my  humble  recommendation,  or  my  soliciting  it  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  as  a  personal  favour,  could  induce  you  to  read  carefully 
I^>rKK*8  lA'tters  on  Toleration y  1  feel  confident  that  you  would  derive 
more  advantage  to  all  ytuir  future  reasoning  upon  these  subjects,  than 
I  have  any  words  to  describe.’  p.  IIK 

Is  it  then  supposahle,  that  Dr.  Lee  never  read  T..ockc's  work, 
— and  that  he  ventured  to  dogmatise  upon  the  subject  without 
consulting  what  may  Ik*  considered  as  a  text-book  of  sound  prin¬ 
ciples?  Again,  at  ]).  7L  Dr.  Smith  thus  mildly,  but  firmly  re- 
tmkes  his  learned  friend. 

*  As  your  Letter  indinites  throughout  an  extreme  W’ant  of  acquaint- 
t*tlness  with  facts  conetTning  the  history  and  circumstances  of  Dis- 
M'Hters,  I  am  the  less  surprised,  though  not  the  less  grieved,  at  your 
strange  way  of  writing  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  our  churches 
-and  all  our  institutions  are  supported.  (pp.  63,  tWl,  71 »  Ac.)  You 
pn»|H*rlv  ndl  it  “  a  eoutinual  system  of  eon  tri  hut  ion,**  But  you  do- 
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scribe  it  in  terms  which  I  can  account  for,  only  on  the  admission  of  a  pro>» 
found  ignorance  of  things  which  lie  o})en  to  any  man's  easy  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  an  igimrance  in  which  (though  that  would  Ik?  to  me  no  constila- 
tioii)  you  have  many  exalted  associates.  In  the  Parliamentary  deluites, 
uml  by  various  other  utterances  of  mind,  dukes  and  bishops,  ministers 
of  state,  and  University  representatives,  have  talked  on  thinie  matters, 
with  an  absence  of  correct  premises,  and  a  Winikness  of  argumentation, 
which,  if  displayinl  on  any  topic  of  ordinary  |Hilitics,  would  have  co¬ 
vered  tliem  with  derision.  And  are  there  imt  in  your  Alma  Mater^  from 
whom  nothing  but  the  Lux  et  fwcula  sacra  sliould  lie  dis^Huist^d,  men 
who  wtmld  be  deeply  sorry  to  be  found  deficient  in  acquaintance  with 
the  statistics  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  or  with  the  rise  and 
mutations  of  the  (irt'ek  comedy  ;  but  who,  in  relation  to  a  party  of 
their  own  contem|>orary  countrymen,  so  numerous  as  to  exceed  one  half' 
of  the  wlude  numlier  throughout  our  land  of  persons  prof  'cssitti^  serious 
rvH^ion,  know  little  more  than  they  do  of  the  inhabitants  of  Formosa? 
Yet  from  you  this  deficiency  was  little  to  Ik?  apprehended.  Your  ac¬ 
tive  mind,  your  excursiveness  of  investigation,  your  lalMirionsness  and 
success  in  many  difficult  studies,  your  facile  apprehension,  and  your 
firm  retention  of  acquired  knowledge,  ought  to  have  ])laced  yon  far 
alHive  the  weakness  tif  inferior  minds.  Put,  be  the  causes  what  they 
may,  yon  have  really  drawn  jiictures  of  the  nature  and  operation  of 
that  which  is  the  life’s  bbsKl  of  the  dissenting  cause,  (considered  in  its 
human  instrumentality,)  its  supjwrt  hy  the  voluntahy  eontrihutions 
of  its  adherents,  pictures  the  most  remote  from  truth.  Far  indeed  I 
am  from  pretending  that  in  this,  or  in  any  thing  else,  we  are  perfect. 
There  are,  as  in  relation  to  all  the  duties  of  the  ('hristian  life,  among 
all  denominations,  defects  and  deplorable  inconsistencies  to  Ih'  found 
here  and  there :  and  there  are  ill-informed  accusers,  and  even  malignant 
calumniators,  who  assert  shameful  falschtxxis  against  us.  On  this  we 
are  not  much  disturbed ;  fi»r  a  little  time  and  patience  will  bring  the 
truth  t<»  light.  Put  your  descriptions,  conjectural  and  imaginative  as 
they  evidently  are,  have  raisc'd  alarming  ideas  before  your  eyes,  at 
which,  when  you  come  to  he  better  informed,  you  will  smile  in  tho 
dissipation  of  your  fears,  not  without  regret  for  having  entertained 
them.  The  orthodox  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Kngland  and  Wales  con¬ 
sist  j)rincipally  of  the  middling  and  the  working  classes:  the  pnqmrtion 
among  them  of  wealthy  families  is  small,  and  from  the  communal 
aristocracy  and  the  nobility  of  the  land  we  have  sciircely  a  slender  twig 
belonging  to  us :  what  offerings  we  can  bring  to  the  altar  «»f  sacred 
beneficence  come  mostly  from  hard  earnings :  and  our  power  is  not  a 
little  cramped  by  the  ])re8sure  (in  ways  which  appeal*  to  us  mean,  as 
well  as  flagrantly  unjust)  of  your  rich  hierarchy.  Yet,  observe  what 
I  say,  and  let  it  sink  into  your  profoundest  meditation ; — jpmr  church 
docs  not  supply  the  half  of  the  scripturaf  cvangelicalf  and  effective  in~ 
,st ruction  trhich  is  dispensed  to  the  English  jutpulation  ;  hut  more  than 
the  half  is  the  offspring  of  voluntary  eontrihutions  and  actions  from 
Dissenters  and  Nonconforming  Metluxlists,*  pp.  Jl — 

‘  There  are  two  portions  of  Ilis  Majesty’s  dominions,  of  which  we 
may  easily  possess  an  accurate  knowledge ;  W  ales  and  Ireland.  (>n 
through  the  former,  and  ytm  find  a  |)opu]ation  p<K»r,  yet  industrious. 
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ch«*rt'ul,  jMitient,  kind  ;  and  their  j^cneral  virtue  and  morality  such  as 
have  drawn  expri^isioiiH  of  admiration  from  the  circuit -judijes ;  and 
this  is  the  land  (»f  Dissenters,  and  of  Meth«»dists  who  are  Dissenters 
pmcticallv,  and  thousands  (»f  them  from  well  understiHnl  principle  tw*. 
In  their  (ieep  |>overtv  the  richt^s  of  their  lil»erality  have  alamndtHl,  in 
many  •.ulinimhie  wavs,  for  the  honour  t»f  (uh\  and  the  s5o«kI  of  mankind. 
These  are  the  effects  of  the  voluntary  principle  ;  and  Ireland  shall  tell 
us  th<»se  of  the  ('lunpulsorif.  There  the  richest  of  i^tahlishments, 
Isicktal  hv  the  wealth  and  [Mover  of  the  State,  and  of  hy  far  the  more 
opulent  and  [Moverful  [lart  <»f  the  nobility  and  j^eutry,  has  Inam  the 
le:ist  effective  of  its  avowed  pur[)oses  ;  it  has  not  Immmi  able  to  kta'p  its 
own  ^ound  :  it  has  allowed  Protestantism  to  jlecline  and  I\»|M*r\'  to 
incream*,  to  such  a  de;;n*e  as  tills  our  Imsoms  with  distress  and  alarm. 
Which  wav  soever  we  hiok,  what  scheme  (»f  [)acificjitit>n  soever  onr 
imaginations  may  invent,  the  pnispect  is  drejulful :  ainl  it  cannot,  I 
ajiprehend,  lie  deni<*d,  that  the  existence  of  the  Protestant  Church 
Kstablislmient,  under  its  lamentably  peculiar  circumstances,  is  the 
(fordian  kinU  which  defies  the  efforts  of  all  onr  statesmen  ti»  untie  it 
with  safety.  In  the  iiu*;in  time,  those  nu*asnres  which,  within  the  last 
tw'enty  y<»tirs,  have  lH*«*n  eminently  fav(nired  with  the  Divine  blessing 
in  n*claimini:  the  [M>or  Irish  fnmi  ignorance,  wickedness,  and  misery", 
have  pn»Cfs»Uetl,  not  from  the  Kstablishment,  (which  rather  presents 
the  melancholy  fact  of  an  enormous  weight  in  the  counteracting  scale,) 
but  fr(»m  I’oluulanf  SiH*i«*ties,  and  the  I'oluutary  labours  of  .Methodists 
and  Dissenters. —  Do  not  W  ales  and  Ireland  furnish  t*ach  an  t\rpvri- 
mentum  cne  /.v  '  pp.  7  I* 

\Vc  scarcely  know  whicli  Dr.  I.ee  will  iliul  the  harder  tiusk ;  to 
<|uaTTel  with  a  man  of  Dr.  Smith's  candour  and  amiable  spirit,  or 
ti>  eyiide  the  keen  force  of  his  arguments. 

'I'lie  le.arned  Writer  frankly  avows  his  heliet,  that  ‘  the  enn- 
‘  lU'cting  i)f  the  Clumdi  of  Christ  with  the  (’ivil  (jovernment, 

*  in  .my  way  of  dependence  and  su!>jection  to  inriucnce,'  is  ‘  a  de- 
‘  gratling,  .m  enslaving,  a  desecrating  of  the  ('hnrch  — that  ‘  the 
‘  union  {'nuproporly  sn  rnllfd)  of  (^linrch  and  State  is  productive 
‘  of  the  most  irreligious  and  misehievous  cflects  ; ' — and  that  the 
liberation  of  the  Church  from  this  Rahvlonish  bondage,  would  be 

*  no  [mlling  down,  hut  a  setting  up  of  the  Kpisct>pal  (  hurch  it- 

*  self.'  'Powaiais  the  ch)se  of  the  Letter,  he  brings  into  broad 
contrast,  hy  ine.ans  tif  parallel  columns,  tlie  two  ecclesiastical 
systems.  'This  is  coming  to  ch»se  cpiarters  with  his  opponent; 
ami  Dr.  I.ia*  will  [lerhaps  repent  of  having  commenced  the  at¬ 
tack.  .\t  all  events.  Dissent,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Smith,  is  fully 
jusiiiied. 

We  think  that  l*rot4istant  Dissi’nters  may  l)e  fairly  congratu¬ 
lated,  both  upon  the  present  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
troversy,  and  upon  their  improved  political  p<»sition.  If  the 
('hurch  has  not  heccune  more  tol(»rant,  the  State  has  become  more 
wist*.  If  i  bishop  cjui  he  fuind  to  give  his  sanction  to  a  pub- 
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lication  in  which  the  devil  is  styleil  the  first  Dissenter,  and 
dissent  is  affirmed  to  he  as  groat  a  crime  as  drunkenness  ;  if  a 
('amhridge  Professor  chooses  to  denounce  the  nonconformity  of 
Ihixter  and  Howe,  of  Watts  and  Dinldridge,  as  ‘  unscriptural 
and  unjustitiahlc';  if  prelacy  has  not  lowert'd  its  haughty 
pretensions,  nor  bigotry  learned  to  recognize  the  equal  claims  of 
those  who  hold  the  same  faith,  hut  follow  not  the  same  ritual ; 
still.  Dissenters  liave  tite  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  claims 
to  legislative  relief,  once  contiiineliously  deridt'd,  are  now  ad¬ 
mitted  hv  the  Legislature,  while  their  admission  to  the  privik^ges 
of  the  national  seats  of  learning  has  been  spontaneously  advocated 
hv  many  learned  individuals  who  rank  among  tlie  brightest 
ornaments  of  one  of  those  l^niversities.  Among  the  educated 
laitv,  generally,  a  surmising  difference  is  observable  in  the  tone 
and  language  in  which  Dissenters  are  now  spoken  of,  compared 
with  wliat  was  prevalent  a  verv’  few  years  ago.  I  bis  growing 
liberality  on  the  ])art  of  lay  churchmen,  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  unir.itigated  bitterness  and  even  ferocity  of  too  many  among 
tlic  clergy.  And  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  while  the  high 
church  ])arty  have  been  softening  their  tone  towards  Dissenters, 
tile  evangelical  ])arty  have,  in  several  instances,  discovered  a  nmre 
intolerant  and  haughty  spirit  than  their  more  secular  hretliren. 
Strange  to  say,  wliile  the  suitesman  is  holding  out  the  olive- 
branch,  the  minister  of  the  gospel  is  seen  brandishing  against 
‘  us  the  sword  unsheathed.'*  The  course  defumer,  the  venal 
and  worthless  renegade  finds  an  lionoured  place  among  grou]>8 
of  assembled  clergy,  and  abuse  of  the  Dissenters  is  a  sufficient 
pass])ort  to  even  episcopal  favour.  Hut  the  clergy  altogether 
mistake  tlic  spirit  of  the  times,  if  tliey  think  that,  by  the  course 
they  now  seem  to  he  bent  on  ])ursuing  towards  the  Dissenters, 
they  w  ill  strengthen  their  cause  and  increase  their  influence  in 


society. 

It  so  happens,  that  in  the  J'ehruary  Number  of  eacli  of  the 
religious  periodicals  sup}Hised  to  be  conducted  by  clergymen,  there 
was  contained  Sbiue  more  or  less  virulent  attack  upon  the  Dis- 
seniers.  In  the  recent  NumlkT  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  also, 
we  find  an  article  relating  to  the  views  and  claims  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  but  w  ritten  in  an  unwonted  tone  of  t;purte8y  and  liberality 
which  hes])eaks  the  character  of  the  gentleman.  The  contrast 
which  the  temper  and  sj)irit  of  this  article  present  to  the  insolence 
of  the  Hritish  Magazine,  the  low-bred  rancour  of  the  Christian 
Uenunibrancer,  the  stu))id  bigotry  of  the  (diristian  Guardian, 
and  the  wavering  liberality  of  the  Christian  Observer,  is  more 
es])ecially  obvious  in  the  opposite  representations  and  opinions, 
w  hich  occur  upon  points  adverted  to  in  common. 

Tor  instance,  Mr.  Gathercoie’s  infamous  volume,  to  which  Bi- 
sho])  Blomileld's  recommendation  has  given  a  notoriety  and  im|H>rt- 
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ance  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  has  liecn 
warmlv  recommended  in  more  than  one  ot*  the  alwve  periodicals. 
The  Christian  liememhrancer  of  last  month  thus  speaks  of  it. 

*  We  have  rend  this  l)oi>k  tlminjjhont.  We  know  Dissent  and  Dis¬ 
senters  well ;  for  we  were  very  lont»,  ver}’  extensively,  and  very  inti¬ 
mately  i*onnerted  with  them  ;  and  we  now  declare  that  the  Iwsik 
presents  a  true,  a  faithful,  an  iinexa^pemted  j)ortrait.  We  mdd 
furnish  from  our  own  |)ersonal  and  ci'rtain  knowledge,  and  from  the 
history  <»f  a  single  meeting  house,  moo*  rev<»lting  circumstances  than 
anv  which  he  lias  told  *.  If  the  work  of  L.  S.  K.  lie  tinged  with  con¬ 
troversial  bitterness,  we  can  'only  say  that  tnith,  in  such  a  case,  can¬ 
not  spiik  in  the  language  of  compliment . For  the  ])art  taken 

hv  the  Dishop  in  recommending  the  work,  he  rt*quires  no  defence 
ours.  It  is  her  tiuty  to  take  care  that  the  clergv  shouhl  thoroughly 
know  their  enemies:  he  di<i  right,  therefore,  to  call  their  attention  to 
a  work  which,  we  repeat,  giv«*s  a  more  complete  and  faithful  pictim* 
of  Dismuit  than  any  other  we  have  met  with.’ 

Chrixt.  Rtnnemh.y  Feh.,  p.  1)3. 


'riic  British  Magazine  thus  speaks  of  the  same  production:  — 

‘  It  is  unqm*stionably  tnie,  that  he  luis  spoken,  as  the  Bishop  of 
I.«ondon  saVH,  with  t«Mi  much  asperity.  lie  has,  however,  justitied 
himself  l>ohlly  for  this  in  his  preface,  and  his  justiticntion  dt«er\’t^,  at 

least,  serious  ctmsideration . There  is  a  strength  and  pcnver  alxait 

his  writing,  ami  a  kuowh»<lge  of  hicts,  wliich  will  make  liiin  an  awkwanl 
antagonist.  The  Putruti  fiH'ls  this,  and  will  tn’  to  lieat  him  down  by 
clamour.  Brit,  -U</g.  /)ec.,  p.  d7lh 


'Phen  follows  a  hypocritic.'il  recommendation  to  Mr.  (xathercole, 
to  ‘  cut  out  all  unnece.Hsarily  harsh  language,  and  all  redections  on 
‘  moral  chanu*ter’  in  his  nrrf  edition  *f.  After  this,  no  one  will 
lie  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Charles  Liishington’s  singularly  mild  and 
forcible  ‘  remonstrance’  to  his  diocesan,  stigmatized  hv  this  same 
Ueviewer  ;is  ‘  ttio  foolish  f«»r  refutation,'  and  discovering  ‘  evident 


•  We  ]in*sume  fn»m  tin*  Writer’s  wonls  tliut  Disw'nt  must  liear  the 
disgrmv  ot  having  hn*d,  hut  with  the  rc*deeming  cnnlit  of  having  re- 
jecti*tl,  this  true  (Tnthercolian.  The  periiMlical  from  which  the  extract 
is  taken,  is  a  third-rat4*  British  M;ignzine,  but  makes  up  for  its  inferior 
talent  by  a  more  ahiindunt  spice  of  vinilence. 

t  W  e  say  nothing  hen*  (»f  Mr.  Riise’s  invectives  ;igninst  the  Patriot 
iiewspa|ier,  which  he  repn*s«*nts  ;im  having  been  lately  *  filled  with  the 
coarsest  (those  «if  the  Bishop  of  London.’  ft»r  having  spoken  in  terms 
t»f  i*ommendution  f  cnreftUltf  qualip'ed )  of  Mr.  Gatherctile’s  lunik.  The 
lenders  <if  the  Patriot  on*  well  aware  that  this  reprewmtation  is 
false  ;  bnt  the  British  ALignzine  sticks  at  nothing  fur  the  good  of  the 
Church. 
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‘  mjilicc  afrainst  ovm^  bmly  and  every  thing,  at  least  in  the 
•  Church,  which  is  not  latitudinarian  in  principle.'  A  more  foul 
and  base  aspersion  was  never  pennwl.  This  proud  and  insolent 
priiHit  presumes  too  far  upon  his  anonymous  ofnee,  when  he  dares 
4)f!‘cr  such  insults  to  men  whose  pretensions  to  piety  and  good- 
breeding  are  far  su|>erior  to  his  own. 

‘  The  publications  of  Mr.  Meek,  and  of  the  Writer  who  designates 
biinself  L.  S.  K.,  are  admirably  adapt rd  for  the  convict itm  of  Dissenters 
.  .  .  The  accuracy  with  which  the  existing  evils  of  Dissent  are  por¬ 
trayed  in  their  respective  publications,  cJearly  evince  the  fxnrerfml  aid 
which  the  ('hurch  of  Kngiand  may  derive  from  lil>erally  encouraging 

Dissi'iiters  to  embrace  her  communion . L.  S.  K.  is  tnore  pun* 

tient,*  Christian  Guardian^  Dec.  p.  43(). 

Not  a  hint  of  disapprol)ation  docs  the  ‘  little  too  much  warmth 
‘  of  invective'  elicit  from  this  Christian  Guardian.  The  pun¬ 
gency  of  L.  S.  T'.  suits  his  nostrils.  He  would  have  the  Church 
put  a  bounty  mion  such  productions,  to  encourage  renegades  of 
the  same  stam]>,  in  whom  he  finds  congenial  allies, — brother 
guardians  of  the  same  order :  such  is  a  specimen  of  the  Kvan- 
gelical  Magazine  of  the  Church  of  England. 

'Fhe  Quarterly  Ueviewer,  though  evidently  hampered  a, little 
by  tbe  h^piscopal  commendation  of  the  work,  characterises  it  more 
justly. 

‘  This  vulumc,  to  the  great  indignation  of  some  of  the  Dissenting 
journals,  lias  lieen  recommended,  though  in  guarded  language,  from  a 
high  quarter.  It  might  have  been  as  well,  yierhaps,  not  to  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  a  book  in  which  old  Johnson’s  phrast^  is  borrowed,  and 
it  is  roundly  declared,  that  the  devil  was  the  first  dissenter.  To  us  the 
IsMik  ap|)ears  a  coarse,  intern j}eraic,  and  abusive  party  publication. 
Some  strong  positions  are  strongly  urged,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
that  rude  and  homely  vigour  which  is  often  found  in  the  controversial 
writings  of  the  Dissenters ;  but  the  general  impression  is  harsh  and 
repulsive,— altogether  inconsistent  with  that  high  tone  of  Christian 
dignity,  that  earnest  yet  not  ungentle  ])ersuusivenesH  which  we  should 
wish  to  see  universally  prevalent  on  the  side  of  the  Church.' 

This  is  mild  censure:  still,  it  is  reproof  to  the  panegyrists  of 
the  work,  as  well  as  to  its  author.  In  our  last  Nuinlier,  we  cited 
Mr.  Hinney's  just  animadversions  u|)on  Bishop  Bloinfield's  indirect 
retractation  of  his  eulogistical  reference  to  the  work.  We  have 
now  before  us  a  third  edition  of  Mr.  Charles  Lushington's  ‘  lle- 
monstranee'  addressed  to  the  Bishop,  to  which  we  may  probably 
ascribe  tbe  right  reverend  prelate's  tacit  confession  of  indiscretion. 
In  a  ))ostscript  to  this  edition  of  his  Letter,  Mr.  Lushington 
states,  that  *  an  indirect  communication '  of  the  Bishop's  altered 
^  note,'  and  a  demand  from  his  publisluT  to  su))erintend  a  new 
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edition  of  the  ‘  Remon*Jtrance,'*  reached  him  at  tlie  same  moment ; 
and  tlie  first  impulse  of  his  mind  was  to  acce])t  the  Bishop's 
‘  meaj:n*e  acknowledirment  of  error,'  and  not  to  reprint  the  pam¬ 
phlet. 

*  But  when  he  adverteil  to  tlie  pertinacity  of  the  Bij^ht  Reverend 
Pndnte,  in  fusteniiio  a  change  of  disinttenuousness  on  a  respectable 
society,  founded  on  the  assertions  of  a  writer,  whosi*  unchristian  in- 
viHTtives  have  covered  him  with  indelihle  dissn^ace,  and  committed  the 
character  of  the  Church  which  is  constrained  to  own  him  as  a  memlier 
— when  he  perceiveil  that  his  Lordshi]),  thoiijjli  he  withdrew  his  re- 
fereiuv"  to  the  obnoxious  work,  left  Ins  recommendatitm  of  its  “  useful 
iuf'nrmaliou  and  sound  ren\onin:r^'*  untouched  and  unrepented  of — when 
he  tsHild  not  discover  one  hint  to  satisfy  a  distrusted  public  that  the 
ninnirous  and  unholv  spirit  displayed  by  L.  S.  R.,  had  been  visited 
with  the  dis])leasure  of  his  eech*siastical  superiors — m>r  a  distinct  dis¬ 
avowal  of  it  on  the  part  of  his  Rijrht  Reverend  Ritenmiast  candidly 
announced,  nor  the  mischievous  zeal  of  his  clerical  abettors  sternly  re¬ 
buked — the  present  writer  deemed  himself  relieved  fnun  ihose  scruples 
t»f  delic:icv  wliiclt  heat  first  entertained.  lie  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
ivive  that  he  disappoints  anv  just  expectations  of  forUearance,  in 
sjinctioninir  the  further  circulation  of  his  pamphlet,  thou|rh  he  rejjrets 
the  necessitv  of  j)rotractin«j^  his  strictures  on  one  wliom,  ditl  the  occa¬ 
sion  allow,  he  Wiuild  j^lailly  prefer  to  defend  and  nphohl.’  pp.  lit),  10. 

Such  is  the  lijjht  in  which  the  Bishop's  conduct  must  appear  to 
cver\’  one  deservinjr  the  name  of  a  Christian  j^entleman.  A 
cautious  and  politic  silence  has  been  observed  by  the  clerical 
perimlicals  respectinj^  Mr.  Taishiniitton's  ‘  Remonstrance.'  This 
iniixht  have  been  expt'cted.  Let  us  not  be  thought  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  Mr.  frathercole. — Such  a  vulgar  ruffian  is 
Ivdow  contempt.  But  his  hook  has  served  as  a  gauge  of  the  state 
of  feeling  among  the  clergy.  Not  a  clerical  remonstrance  has 
lH*en  rais4‘d  against  this  outr.age  of  all  charity,  truth,  and  de¬ 
cency  ! 

We  shall  h  ave  occasion  to  advert,  in  our  next  numbtT,  to  the 
conflicting  critical  opinions  of  another  recent  publication,  of  which 
we  onght  Ix'fore  this  to  have  tikcn  notice,  and  which  the 
( 'liristian  ( )hscrver  very  justly  (and  wc  have  pleasure  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  it)  describes  as  *  a  sneering,  snarling,  anonymous  ro¬ 
mance  against  Dissent,  Dissenters,  and  Dissenting  institutions, 
‘  — the  effusion  of  some  splenetic,  disappointed  individual  who 
‘  must  vent  his  gall,  hut  has  not  the  Inmesty  to  affix  his  name  to 
‘  Ids  statements.  •  'I'he  Quarterly  Review  also  reprobates  the 
work  alluded  ;  hut  the  (’hristian  Guardian,  in  its  vulgar- 


•  Ch.  Ohs.,  Feh.,  p.  1*20.  Art.  .Xutohiugnphv  of  a  Diss^mtinc 
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iniiultHl  style,  praises  it  as  too  well  written  to  l)e  the  production 
ofanv  Dissenting  Minister!  Rut  we  must  now  pass  on  to  notice 
the  ainieahle  ami  eoneiliatory  tem|KT  in  which  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view  calls  upon  the  more  enlightened  of  the  Dissenting  liody — 
of  course  we  feel  ourselves  incliuU'd — and  on  all  wise,  and  mode¬ 
rate,  and  ('hristian  ]>eople,  to  ‘  reconsider  this  vital  question  ; — 

‘  tlie  comparative  advantage  of  an  endowed  and  established 
‘  (’hurch,  and  that  of  the  voluntary  system  for  the  maintenance 
‘  of  the  ('hristian  ministry.'  We  are  delighted  to  find  ourselves 
so  called  upon,  and  to  have  the  ‘  vital  question’  thus  fairly 
mooted.  We  cannot,  in  our  present  Nundier,  enter  upon  the 
wide  consideration ;  hut  we  pltHlge  ourselves  to  bring  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  tem^H'r  w  hich  our  re¬ 
spected  friend  •  Dr.  Pye  Smith  has  so  eloquently  enforced,  and 
which  we  are  ha])py  to  say  the  Reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  sets  us 
so  fair  an  exanqile. 

‘  Dcrplv  should  we  lament,  if  any  observations  of  ours  should  tend 
to  widen  the  hreaeh  hetwt^cn  the  Dissenters  and  the  Church.  W'e  ap¬ 
peal,  in  the  name  of  our  common  Christianity,  to  all  the  peaceful  and 
the  enlightened  of  the  former  IsKly,  t(»  stand  forward,  in  order  to  allay 
the  ungiHlly  strife  which  has  commenced  :  we  ap]H*ul  to  all  w  ho  prize  the 
religion  of  C'hrist  above  temporary  political  intiuence,  to  arrest  this 
implacable  and  internecine  W'arfare  against  the  Church,  in  which  if 
they  succeed,  the  advantages  to  Christianity,  even  on  their  <nvn  shew¬ 
ing,  are  remote  and  ])rohlematical ;  in  ours,  must  bi'  fatal  to  the  re- 
ligioTis  welfare  of  tlie  community  ;  but  which,  by  its  very  agitation 
and  excitement,  must  give  a  most  fearful  shock  to  the  faith  of  mil¬ 
lions.  The  strife  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  maddening  of  evil 
passions  on  Imth  sides,  the  cxus])eration  of  mutual  hate,  the  degrading 
sense  of  defeat,  the  still  more  unchristian  exultation  of  triumph  ;  and 
of  all  this,  our  common  religion  bears  the  blame,  and  sutfers  the  ])e- 
nalty.  M'hy  will  not  Dissent,  if  it  w'ill  adhere  to  its  voluntary  sys¬ 
tem,  take  its  place  as  an  auxiliary — as  a  rival,  if  it  will — in  the  holy 
emulation  of  peace  and  gcHKl  w'orks  with  the  Kstahlished  Church  ?  ' 
[When,  w'o  may  ask,  has  Dis.sent  been  backward  to  take  this  peaceable 
position 

*  In  order  to  advance,  as  far  as  may  U*  in  our  jMUver,  this  holy  coin- 
summation,  w'e  would  endeavour  to  remove  every  jmint  of  hostile  col¬ 
lision  between  the  tw  o  bodies — to  abolish  every  distinction  which  is  not 
strictly  necessary  to  the  existence  and  etticiency  of  a  national  church — 
and,  hy  endeavouring  to  negociate  an  interchange  of  mutual  good  un¬ 
derstanding  among  the  wi.M‘  and  nuMierate  on  l>oth  sides,  overawe  into 
silence  the  clamours  of  the  more  violent.  The  principle  of  any  such 
arrangement  apjiears  very  simple, — mutual  concession,  and,  if  pos.Hible, 
mutual  res}>ect  for  cmiscientious  prejudices.  In  this  calm  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit,  we  would  pnK;eed,  in  the  first  placi‘,  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  what  are  called  the  CAmms  the  Dissenters^  and  afterwards  to 
nmke  .some  oh.M>rvati<ai.s  on  the  impular  subject  of  ('hurch  Reform, 

pp.  2()l,2. 
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'Diis  is  l.'injniJ'lJc  to  which  Dissenters  have  not  been  of  Ute 
accustomofl  fn>m  sncIi  hijjh  (jiiarters  ;  and  we  will  not  scmtiniae 
t(M)  nicelv  the  motives  wliich  have  produced  this  apparent  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  conciliatorv  policy.  It  is  our  duty  to  meet  it  in  the 
same  s]iirit.  As  to  Church  Ilefonn,  we  leave  it,  for  the  present, 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  l^ridges.  The  claims  of  the  Dissenters,  the 
lieviewer  pnicetnls  t<»  notice  Church-rates,  ii*  we  under¬ 

stand  him  aright,  he  wishes  to  see  commuted.  'Die  rijrht  of 
burial  bv  their  own  ministers,  as  in  Ireland,  he  would  resist  as 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  on  the  cler</}’man  :  we  wish  that  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  understaini  the  subject,  for  the  whole  para- 
^aph  is  a  tissue  of  blunders.  A  general  rejfistration  is  admitted 
to  Ik*  desinihle.  ‘  We  presume,'  says  the  Reviewer, 

*  Tlint  the  objt‘ct  in  iiririn^  this  point  is  the  leual' diflicnlty  which 
is  fonml  in  the  trinsmission  of  pro|x»rty  :  they  (Dissenters)  want  a 
nwnl  of  their  births  and  deaths,  which  shall  lx*  admissible  as  evidena* 
in  the  c<»nrts  of  law.  IVithout  douhty  this  rotu'esslon  should  he  made  in 
the  amplest  and  readiest  manner.  It  concerns  their  civil  ri{»hts,  for 
which  they  an*  fnlly  cntithsl  to  demand  s«»curity  from  the  lejjpslaturc. 
For  onr  own  part,  we  wish  tlvat  we  had  an  executive  stronj^  enonjijh  to 
enfortv  the  compulsory  n»«ristration  of  births  and  cleaths.  Accurate 
.statistics  of  a  cofintry  form  the  most  important  element  of  political 
science  ;  and  wc  do  not  understand  how  these  statistics  can  lx*  accurate 
without  a  j^‘ncral  nsitional  rejfistrition.  But,  as  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  sivins  to  lx*  tlisinclined  to  do  any  thinjj;  on  compulsion/'  the 
only  m«»asnn»  which  cjm  lx*  contemplated  at  present,  must  he  one 
which  will  iive  full  relief  to  the  Dissenter  who  is  desirous  of  securing 
the  advanta«j»‘s  of  le^al  registration.’ 

The  next  claim  relating  to  Dissenters'  Marriages,  the  Re¬ 
viewer  iiilly  recognises  as  one  to  which  the  Established  Church 
could  uot,  in  justice,  offer  opposition.  ‘It  is  not  a  question 

*  Iv'tween  the  rhurch  and  the  Dissenting  bxly ;  it  is  the  state 
‘  that  rtnpiires  some  security  against  the  abuse  of  this  privilege.' 
The  only  way  to  escape  from  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  a 
measure  pf  relief,  appears  to  the  Reviewer  to  be,  that  ‘  in  all 
‘  eases  in  which  the  parties  object  to  the  forms  of  the  KstablisluxI 
‘  C  hurch,  marri.ige  shoxild  he  considered,  according  to  law,  as  a 

*  eiri!  rrmfrnrf.'  Has  he  reflectcxl  on  the  impossibilitv  of  making 
miirriagi*,  according  to  law  one  thing  among  one  Christian  deno¬ 
mination,  and  another  thing  among  another.  Marriage  in  a  civil 
contract ;  and  it  can  he  nothing  more,  unless  it  is  a  sacrament. 
The  sanction  of  the  religious  ceremony  does  not  alter  its  charac¬ 
ter.  But  civil  registration  is  what  is  wanted.  This,  without 
superseding  the  religious  sanction,  would,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
obviate  the  difRcullits  referred  to,  and  which  have  not  been  over¬ 
looked  by  us. 

The  last  question  relates  to  Admission  to  the  Cniversities, 
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upon  wliich  subject  we  have  about  half  a  dosen  pamphlets  upon 
our  table,  in  addition  to  several  elaborate  articles  in  both  the 
Kdinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  Review.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
take  up  the  subject  in  our  next  Numl>er. 

Note: — Our  notice  of  Dr.  Sniitlfs  Reply  to  Professor  Lee, 
was  alrc'ady  in  the  Printer’s  hands,  when  we  received  Dr.  Lee’s 
Second  Letter  in  drmimstration  of  the  ‘  unscriptural  and  un¬ 
justifiable'  character  of  Dissent,  with  a  P.S.  ofa  somewhat  uu- 
usuallv  personal  nature  relating  to  ourselves.  Dr.  Lee  is  too 
amiable  a  man  to  quarrel  with,  and  he  must  forgive  us  for  saying, 
a  most  hopeless  disputant  to  argue  with ;  but  his  Letter  shall 
rt'ccive  due  attention. 


Aut.  VI II.  LITEUAIIY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  Press,  and  shortly  will  1h'  published,  u  StHrond  Kditioii, 
carefully  revised  and  corrected,  of  a  Literal  Translation,  from  the 
Hebrew,  of  the  Twelve  IMinor  Prophets;  by  Aaron  Pick,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  at  the  University  of  Prague. 

^Ir.  Hagster  has  now  ready  for  delivery,  the  Quarto  Edition  of  the 
Treasury  Bible,  which  is  elegantly  printeil  on  a  fine  writing  pa(>er  of 
a  new  manufacture,  being  prepared  W’ith  lines  in  the  fabric  of  the 
paper  for  manuscript  notes  and  remarks. 

The  Pocket  Edition  was  pubbshed  in  January. 

In  the  Press,  a  Poefs  Portfolio;  or  Minor  Poems,  in  three  books, 
by  James  Montgomery,  foolscap  8vo. 

In  the  Press,  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  by  G.  A.  lloskin.  Esq.  VVitli 
Plates. 

In  the  Press,  Autobiography  of  an  Irish  Traveller.  3  vols.  {Hjst 
Hvo. 

In  the  Press,  a  Complete  Latin-English  Dictionary,  compiled  from 
the  best  sources,  chiefly  German,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Esmond  Kiddle,  iM.A.  One  vol.  8vo. 

Mr.  Swan  is  preparing  for  publication.  Illustrations  of  the  Cum- 
{mrative  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System.  The  Plates  will  be  in  4to, 
and  executed  on  steel  by  Finden. 

Early  this  m<inth  will  appear,  in  a  single  volume.  Old  Maids ; 
their  V  arieties,  C'haracters,  and  Conditions. 


In  a  few  days  will  appear,  a  Work  by  Edward  Thornton,  Esq., 
entitled  India,  its  8tatc  and  Prospects.  In  one  octavo  volume 
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The  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Parent'i  Cabinet  of  Amusement  and 
Instruction  is  now  completed,  and  contains  such  a  delightful  Tarietj 
of  attractive  and  rational  Information  for  Young  People,  as  cannot 
fail  securing  for  this  excellent  Work  a  favourite  place  in  every  Library 
for  the  rising  generation. 

The  Tliird  Edition  of  the  Autobiography  of  a  Dissenting  Minister 
is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  contain  an  Answer  from  the  Rev.  Author 
to  the  Reviewers  of  the  former  Editions  of  this  able  and  popular 
volume. 

In  the  Press,  The  Heavens:  a  popular  View  of  the  Celestial  Bodies. 
By  Robt*rt  Miidie. 

In  the  press.  The  Way  to  be  Happy:  addressed  to  the  young.  By 
Mrs.  Sigourney. 


Art.  IX.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


RlOGSArtlV. 

A  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 

Ilu^*het.  Secretary  of  the  Rritish 

and  Foreij^n  Rible  Society.  Ry  tlie  ll«‘v. 
John  Lvitchild.  bvo.,  with  portrait  12i. 
cloth. 

MlSTELLANCOUk. 

The  V’oluntary  Principle.  Ry  Joseph 
Tyto.  lid. 

Domestic  IJfe  in  England,  from  the 
earliett  period  to  the  present  time,  with 
Notices  of  Origins,  Inventions,  and  Mo* 
dern  Improvements  in  the  Social  Arts. 
Duodecimo,  cinbcUished  with  33  woodcuts. 
bt. 

Pantika ;  or.  Traditions  of  the  most 
Ancient 'Fmics.  Ry  Wiliuni  ilowitu  In 
2  volt.  Hvo.  I/.  Is. 

A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  Question 
retpecting  the  .\dtni&sion  of  Dissenters  to 
the  L’niversities.  Ry  the  Rev.  Edward 
Denison,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  Svo.  is. 

niiTA>ux;v. 

Hebrew  Characters  Derived  from  Hie- 
rngly lilies.  'I'hc  original  Pictures  applied 
to  the  Interpretation  of  various  Words  and 
l*assages  in  the  Sacrctl  Writings,  and 
especially  of  the  History  of  the  Creation 
arul  Fall  of  ^lan.  Ry  John  I..amb,  D.D., 
Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College, .  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Demy  Hvo.,  Ss.  6</. 

roiTaT. 

The  Rritish  Monllis,  a  Poem,  in  Twelve 


Parts.  Ry  Richanl  Mant,  D.D.,M.R.I.A., 
I-.ord  Rishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  Two 
|X)cket  volumes,  Ps. 

THCOLOCr. 

A  Charge,  delivcrctl  to  the  Oergy  of 
Hants,  at  the  V'isitation  in  September, 
Ib34.  Ry  the  Rev.  W.  Dealtry.  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Winchester,  De¬ 
my  price  4a.  sew’ed. 

A  Discourse  on  Death  ;  with  Applica¬ 
tions  of  Christian  Doctrine.  Ry  the  Rev. 
Henry’  Stebbing,  M.A.  In  a  Pocket  Vo¬ 
lume,  4s. 

The  Prophetic  Discourse  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  Historically  and  Critically  Illus¬ 
trated  ;  with  some  considerations  on  the 
l*iifulfilled  Portions  of  it.  Ry  a  Member 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vOm  8s.  6d. 

Infidel  and  Deistical  Writers  ;  the  Cha¬ 
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